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IXTRODCCTORY CHAPTER. 

Akciekt History— which may be considcreci generally 
to mean History before the Christian yEra — is, in many 
respects a subject so confused, and giving rise tticrcfore 
to BO much conjecture, that any attempt to deiiue ita 
origin must involve what will, at first sight, appear to bo 
insurmountable difficulties. But the researches which have 
been made, and are still being carried on, into the history 
of the races, or, as it is scientifically termed, the ethnology 
of mankind, is becoming so much a part of history, that 
without some knowledge of its early and universally 
admitted facts, the events consequent upon them must 
be more or less imperfectly understood. 

That the world was peopled by the descendants of 
Noah,— is a truth which few are prepared to controvert ; — 
but of the maimer in which that rcpcopling was effected, 
and especially of the distribution of mankind after tho 
dispersion of Babel, wc have no record except the general 
outline given in tlio Book of Genesis. Opinions upon 
the subject can therefore, for the most part, be formed 
only by an inquiry into the varieties of speech, or com- 
parative Philology. The races who speak the same 
language, or languages nearly resembling each other, may 
be considered with certainty to be derived from the same 
stock ; for amidst all tho changes of time, the conquests 
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and emigrations of tribes, the rise and fall of empires, 
and the vast influence of civilization^ language lias, in its 
principal features, remained deal* and distinct. The 
history of nations may be traced in the words by which 
they express their meaning, almost as plainly as in the 
monuments wlflch remain to tell the events in which 
they have taken part. Latin, Anglo’-Saxon, Partsli, and 
Korman-Frciu-h form the groundwork of the language of 
England at the present day,— and if no history of those 
several conquests and sottleinenta had been written, 
yet would the fact of their having taken place remain 
imbedded in the very words we daily utter,— and bo to 
the ethnologist a proof of the events so convincing as 
scarcely. to require any further testimony. 

The first fact which meets us’in our inquiry into the 
ctlinology of tho human rac(> as discoverablo frem 
language is, that tho inhabitants of ‘Western Asia— 
which was the part of tho world first peopled, were a Tatar 
or Turanian population, whose language was so simple, 
80 absolutely devoid of literature, and so constantly 
ciiangiug, that Turanian epcech may be called rather a 
stage, than a form of language. It seems indeed to bo 
the earliest mould into which human discourse naturally 
throws itself, and this vagueness prevents us from being 
certain that all the races whose language resembles tho 
Turanian in general character and genius actually 
descended from one common stock. The utmost that 
can be said is that, in the most ancient times of which 
we possess any knowledge, the form of spCech called tho 
Turanian seems, without doubt, to have been generally 
prevalent from the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, 
and from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
mouths of tho Ganges, and that the same kind of 
lawgiiagc, exhibiting itself however in various dialects, 
waa in use over tho whole Eastern hemisphere. ^ This 
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priaiitive form of language has remained crystallised as 
it were amongst uncivilised hordes to the present -day. 
It is the language of four-fifllis of Asia, and of many of 
the remoter parts of Europe. It is spokeu by the 
Finns, and Lapps, the Mongols, Thibetinns, Tatars, tho 
hill-tribes of India, and all the various races which 
wander over tho vast steppes of Northern Asia and 
Eastern Europe, and it can he traced in the language of 
the Turks and Hungarians, aud of many nations in. the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

This primitive Turanian language appears by degrees 
to have developed itself into two forms of speech — much 
more accurate and grammatical,— the Ilamitic and tho 
Semitic, — or the language of the descendants <Jf Ham, 
and that of the dcsccudauta of Shem. It is impossible 
to say at what exact time the Uamitic, which is tho earlier 
of the two languages, originated. Probably its rise pre- 
ceded the invention of letters, and there are reasons for 
assigning tho origination of the change to Egypt, which 
we know to have been peopled by the children of Ham ; 
from thence it would naturally spread to the dwellers in 
other lands, who were of kindred race. In one direction 
it appears to have been carried to Ethiopia, Southern 
Ar.ibia, Ehhylonia, Susi.ina, and the adjoining coast ; — 
in the other it spread to Philiatia, Sidon, Tyre, aud the 
country of«rtic Ilittites. 

The gradual dcvelopcment of the Hamitic into tho 
Semitic tongue is said to be discoverable in the records 
of Chahhea and Babylonia. It appears to have attained 
*a certain degree of completeiieas about the beginning of 
the 20th century B. o. That such changes are slow wo 
can ascertain from our own knowledge. The formation 
of the English language as it is at present used Las beerv 
a work carried on for nearly a ^tiousand years. Aiiglo- 
Saxop and English arc two distinct lauguages, but no 
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one can mark the precise moment when tlio one was ex- 
changed for the other. The change of tho Hainitic 
language of Chaldaja into Semitic uniat have been con- 
nected with the invasions and intermixtures of diflerent 
tribes, and at this jicriod, n. c. 2000, wo find tliat the 
llamitie iuhabitants of Mesopotamia were superseded bv 
a new, though kindred, race — who founded what is Wrictly 
speaking the Clmldaian empire, and who, there is reason 
to suppose, may be considered to have belonged to tho 
family of Shem, But however this may be, it is certain 
that tlic distinction between the two races becomes more 
clear after this time, and that the characteristics of the 
Semitic language may be traced in that of Chaldo'a, 
Assyria, • Syria, Palestine, Sicily, Spain, Carthage and 
"Westera Africa. 

"What is especially remarkable of the Semitic family is 
the small size of tho district w'hich it covers, being a 
space scju-cely more tliaii IGOO mih's in length and 800 in 
breadth, and its wonderful c.Tpacity for originating new 
and strange ideas, and thus aHecting tho spiritual con- 
dition of mankind. Semitic races have iiilluenccd far 
more than -any others the mental progress of the world, 
and all the great changes in religious belief have been 
brought about by their instrumentality. 

The tliird great division of language, the Indo- 
European, or language of the children of Japlfot, is in its 
origin involved in complete obscurity. 'Whether tt' was 
from the beginning a form of language distinct from tho 
Scythic or Turanian, or whether, like Semitism, it was a 
developementof that original tongue; cannot be determined 
by tracing its rise in records, — for of these there are none. 
Blit it'is in accordance both with reason and revelation 
1o consider it a developement, since we read of a time 
w lA-ii ■“ the whole earth was of one language.” 

Aniicnia appears to have been the place from whence 
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this form of speech arose, anil from thence three great 
divisions of the people by whom it was sjtoken appear to 
have migrated when the narrowness of their territory 
compeUed them to seek a new abode. 

One division probably crossed the Caucastis and settled 
partly in the steppes of Upper Asia, but chie’fly in 
NortliA-u and Central Europe. Wo hear of them in 
hi.itory as tlie Celtic, Teutonic, Litlinanian, Thracian, 
Sclavonic, and other less well-known tribes. 

A second division of tribes appears to have wandered 
westward, and to have settled themselves in the high table 
land of Asia Minor, possessing themselves also of tlio 
whole country above Taurus, and in some instances 
peiJCtrating to tbc south of it. These were tlie Phrygians, 
Lydians, Lj'cians, &c. Tlicnco it would seem they pro- 
ceeded onwards, crossed the Hellespont, peopled the 
islands of the Archipelago, and became the primitive 
colonists of Qreece and Italy, known to us as tiio 
Pelasgi. 

The third division is generally known as the Arian. 
The tribes of which it was composed appear to have 
turned eastward, and fixed their home in the mountains 
of Affghanistan, and upon the course of the Upper 
Indus. The early history of these tribes is for many 
ages an absolute blank, but rather more than 1500 years 
D. c., tliej^bccanie straitened for room, and began to 
send out colonics eastward and westward. Advancing 
along the rivers of the Punjab, they engaged in con- 
stant wars, with the Primitive Turanian inhabitants, 
gradually driving them into the mountains, whore their 
descendants still remain, speaking Turanian, dialects. 
Then descending into the plains of Hindostan, the Arlans 
bccamo the ancestors of tho modern Hindoos. 

Other Arian colonies turning in a difrorent direction, 
settled themselves in Persia and Media and the adjacent 
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countries lying to the nortli-east, in all instances subduing 
the original Scythic or Turanian population who had pre- 
viously possessed themselves of those lands. It is to this 
Arian immigration that Persia owes its ancient name of 
Iran. 

The characteristics of the Indo-European race are not 
so easily^dcfined as those of tho Semitic, since to ifi^belong 
a multitude of nations of different degrees of civilisation. 
But the more prominent among its branches possess 
greater clearness and calmness of mind than the Semites. 
They also exhibit great genius for oi^m2ation„literature, 
and arts, in the last of which the Semites have always 
been far behind them. They have, in fact, developed evePy 
thing that is great and noble in man to auch a degree as 
to outstrip all other races. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

COLOSIZATIOK OP EGYPT. 

In looking back upon the knowledge acquired In childhood, 
there are few perhaps who will not remember that tho 
country t« which — n'ext to the land of their birth — their 
attention was first strongly directed, was Egypt. In the 
Bible, it is brought before ua as a kingdom much earlier 
than Palestine, and the story of Joseph and his brethren, 
the miseries of.tho Israelitiah bondage, and tho deliver- 
ance of the chosen people by Moses, have given it ti 
character so peculiar, so connected with the sacred and 
miraculous, that in many minds the Egypt of the Bible, 
and the Egypt of profane history, stand apart as countries 
totally distinct — the one belonging to earth — the other 
to scenes and persons connected with the awful invisible 
world. And it is true that a mysterious importance has 
always been attached to the land of Egypt. It is the 
type of the bondage of sin. Tho deliverance of the Israel- 
ites by Moses prefigured tho deliverance of Christians by 
Chrjif. ]jut it must be remembered that tho meaning of 
this dolivcrance was not clearly seen and acknowledged at 
the time when it was effected. Both Jews and Egyptians 
acted and suffisred, blindly. They worked for God’s pur- 
poses, but, notwithstanding the miraculous interposition, 
which must have brought vividly before them tho sense 
of the Divine power, they bad no perception of what those 
purposes were. It was not until hundreds of years, had 
gone by that mankind were able to look back, and reaS in 
tho •man'cUous histories of the days of old tho decrees of 
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that over-ruling Providence, which “ordereth all things 
from tho hegimiiiig'.” 

Well, therefore, may we study the features of that 
early psriod of the Avorld’s life, and, as far as lies in our 
power, bring out into reality tho history of the land in 
which occurred “events so mixed up with sacred truth 
that they have mi allegorical as well as a literal mtaniiig. 
Por if the Egyptians had in this wonderful way two his- 
tories, one upon the surface, open to the knowledge of all 
men, the other deep hidden beneath, and open only to the 
Eye of God, so, wc may bo sure, have the nations of tho 
earth at this present day. Tho changes of governments, 
the actions of kings and rulcrS, are tending to some great 
though secret purpose of God’s Providence; and if we 
would wish to impress ourselves with this truth we may 
go back in imagination to the events connected with that 
land from which the veil has been taken, and as we recog- 
nize, the passions, interests, and pursuits, which are still 
common to mankind, ask ourselves whether, if, in tho 
generations of old, men, wore thus blind to tho import 
of their own actions, whilst engrossed in the things of 
the world, we may not be blind also ? It may be that such 
a question will lead us to deal reverently with the events 
which are passing before us, and teach us a lesson of faith 
and patience, more valuable with reference to Eternity, 
than any amount of mere historical knowleSgo can be 
with reference to Time. 

The date to .which the history of all nations must 
necessarily go back is that of the Deluge, — generally 
reckoned to have taken place in the year b. c. 2348. 
■\Vhen Noah left the ark, the earth lay outspread before 
him, — once more to be rqpeopled; and from bis three 
sons, Shem, Ham and Japhet, the great divisions of the 
pres ent race of mankind trace their descent. 

It appears to have been soon after the Deluge that the 
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descendants of llam made tlioir way from Asia — ihost 
probably tbrough Palestine, tbe Desert, and the Istjimns 
of Suez — to the land enclosed on each side by mountains, 
and watered by the river IN'ile, which forms what is now 
called Pyypt. It was but a small territory not more tlian 
one-sixth part of the size of England. Xlie long narrow 
valley nns no whore more than eleven miles in breadth, 
and terminated in a deep bay, which, ns time niont on, 
became filled up by the •earthy deposit brought down by 
the river. Aii island was then formed in what had once 
been the sea, the river at its bead dividing itself into 
several brandies. In after years' this portion of land 
was termed the Delta, from its resemblance to the fourth 
letter of the Greek alphabet. ^VMicther the Dblta, or 
Lower Egypt, as it is now termed, was in existence when 
the first colonists entered the country, we have no ceitain 
means of knowing, but tho valley of the river, or Upper 
Egypt, must always have offered advantages sufficient to 
attract colonists. A river is naturally a source of pros- 
perity to a country. It affords an easy mode of com- 
munication between places distant from each otlier, and 
gives the ready means of fertilising the land ; and tlio 
peculiarities of the Nile are such as materially to assist 
the labours of the husb.mdman. The source of the miglity 
river lies far beyond the narrow v.all<’y of J''g.vpt. b’roui 
the mountains of Abyssinia its waters first issuo forth, 
increasing in power as tlicy pass through Nubia, until 
they enter Egypt with tlie ru.sli of the cataract, and from 
thenceforth, llowing onwards in a '• broad, calm, lakc-liko 
stream,” which gathcre no strength from tributary rivers, 
but pursues its course alone and untroubled to the sea. 

But the ordinary volume of water in the river would 
not alono be sufficient to fertilise the country. It is 
necessary that tho great stream should ovcrllow its banks, 
and year by year this phenomenon occurs. The tains, 
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which in Central Africa fall annually between April and 
ficptQinber, swell the body of water in the Nile ; and about 
the beginning of Juno the river overspreads the low lands. 
The inundation lasts for about three months, and though it 
may often cause ruin at the time, it leaves behind a fresh 
layer of rich brown slime especially suited to vegetation, 
and producing crops three or four times a year. *■' It is to 
this cause that iCgypt owes its prosperity. The aspect of 
the country, except for its fertility, is Jbr the most part 
unattractive. The Delta is a boundless plain, unbroken 
by rocks or hills, and in the time of the inundation it 
looks like an immense marsh, in the midst of which little 
villages, towns, and plantations, rise just above the water. 
Ill Upper Egypt the hills are low, and the palms and 
sycamores, which are the principal trees, are thinly scat- 
tered. The plants and birds are those which especially 
belong to the water. The ci-ocodilp haunt.s the shores of 
the river, and tlio wolf and the hyena prowl in the desert 
near ; whilst the swarms of gnats and flies bred in tho 
mud, ns the inundations subside, are so great as to be a 
scourge to tlic inhabitants. 

The heat of tho climate must always hai e been great, 
but the early colonists of Egypt could have had but a 
slight temptation to inactivity. The waters rushed upon 
them from the mountains, and the winds from the west 
blew tlie sands of the desert upon their lanQi Constant 
activity was rcipiisite to protect their habitations^^nd as 
the Nile could not of itself covter the whole country, it was 
necessary to cut numberless^cnnals in order to convey tho 
water to all parts. The fertile soil of Modern Egypt is 
thu.s, in n great degree, owing to the industry of its 
ancient inhabitants. 

The portion of the valley of the Nile, from the range of 
granite hills which form tho cataract of Sycne to wlicro 
the great river receives its first tributary stream, the 
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Astaboras, formed tbc Kingdom of Ethiopia, wliicli for 
many years may be considered to have beefi part,of Egypt. 
Like that country it was bounded on both 'sides by tlio 
desert, but, being farther to the south, the climate was 
even more scorching, and the animals Tvere those of a 
more troj)ical country, for there the camelopard browsed 
on tbc branches of tall trees, and the ostrich laid its eggs 
in the sand to bo batched, and when disturbed sailed 
away before the wind. Still further to tho south, two 
buudrod miles above the Astaboras, was the island of 
Heroe, formed bj’ a division of the Nile, and sometimes 
subject to Etliiopia. It was a plaiu within tho district of 
the tropical rains, in the laud of acacia and ebony trees, — 
a country too moist for the palm trees of Egyp't — but 
where the hi]>pqpotamuB waded in the reedy feus and 
trampled down the fields of rice and coni, and not far 
from the forests whicb'sheltercd herds of elephants. 

So much as regards the soil and climate of Ancient 
Egypt may be gathered from the present aspect of tlie 
country and the traces yet remaining of the early labours 
of its inhabitants. We further learn, after careful exami- 
nation and inquiry', that the people of Ancient. Egypt 
con.sisted chiclly of three tribQS. The first, the Copts, 
who %vere to be found in the greatest number in Upper 
Egypt, and whose skulls, as discovered from their embalm- 
ed bocJjpH, were shaped like those of the modern Nubians ; 
tbc second, a race of men more resembling the Europeans ; 
and the third, an Arab race. The first two tribes were 
the upper order of the whole country, the third were the 
labourers; but the inhabitants of Lower Egypt wen; in 
process of time mixed with a large number of PhaMiicians 
from tho neighbouring parts of Syria. At wliat period 
laws and government were establisliod amongst these' 
tribes is a questiou which carries us into a maze of obscure 
traditions. 
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The first mention of I^gypt in the Bible is, according 
to the common calculation, about 3GO years after the 
Deluge ; it is then spoken of as a kingdom. From that 
time until the departure of the Israelites, more than 
430 years must have elapsed. ‘Who ruled in Egypt 
during that long period ? How did it hecorac such a 
mighty power ? By what steps did the first colonists 
wlio entered the country, probably in alarm and confusion 
after the dispersion of Babel, become the subjects of a set- 
tled governniont ; and who were the kings — the anccstora 
of those Pharaohs whose names arc so familiar to us in the 
Bible ? There m.ay be two answers given to these ques- 
tions. One which tells us that the early history of Egypt 
is so uncertain that we cannot pretend to know anything 
about it, and shall therefore only waste our time by 
inquiring into it; whilst the other brings before us a 
string of uncouth names and absurd stories, yet mixed 
np with assertions wliicU wo cannot but believe to contain 
some portion of truth. TVe may, if wo will, reject tliis 
legendary history entirely, but it is better perliaps to 
search a little into it; for tho few facts which are ad- 
mitted ns probably true will give us a fouudntion for tlio 
future and well autheutk'ated history, and the stories 
connected with them will be found useful from the allu- 
sions made to them by various writers. 

The Bible informs us that Ham, the son o? Nqi(|i, who 
was cursed for irreverence to hU father, had four clhlilivii, 
“ Cush, Hizcaim, Phut and Canaan.” (Genesis x. G.) 
The names occur amongst a list of many others, which 
few, perhaps, except persons interested in ancient rc- 
Rc.arclies, have ever thought it necessary to read. But 
the name of the second son meets us again, after the 
l.ij)5c of about 600 years from tho d.atc of tho Deluge, 
in the short but touching account of the burial of Jacob. 
Wlien Joseph aud tho Egyptians carried' the body vf the 
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Patriarch to its final resting place in Canaan, the inhabit- 
ants of the land, as they saw .thd mournihg in “tho 
threshing floor of Atad which is beyond Jordan,” gave 
a new appellation to tho scene of so much sorrow, and, 
unable to distinguish the grief of tho Hebrew family of 
Joseph from that of tlieir followers, they called it Abcl- 
3Iizraiin*-thc mourning of the Egyptians. Jlizraiin also 
means the two Misrs or provinces of Upj^Kjr or Lower 
Egypt ; but the fact that tlie son of Ham was called 
Mizraim seems to shew that any appellation given to 
the country was derived from him. That the Egyptians 
were the descendants of Ilam is still more clearly slated 
in the 78th Psalm, where it is said that (Jod “sinoto all 
the first bom in Egypt, the most principal and migliticat 
in tbo dwellings of llam.” It is Jlizraiin, who is by 
some supposed to be the same with Meues, universally 
allowed to have been tho first king of Egypt. Marvellous 
stories are related of the works carried on by this 
monarch for the good of bis country. Ho is said to have 
diverted the course of the river Nile, drying up the old 
channel, and compelling the river, by the means of dykes 
and embankments, to flow through the centre of the val- 
ley. The former bed of tho river was thou made into 
firm land, and upon it Mencs built the city of Memphis, 
near tlie spot where Grand Cairo jiow stands. Memphis, 
however, wairiiot the oldest city in Egypt. The original 
capital was This, in tTpper Egypt, wliich is reputed to 
have been tbo birtliplaee of Mcnes ; but of this city no 
monuments remain. Undertakings of this magnitude, 
begun so soon after the Deluge, may, at first sight, ap- 
pear very astonishing ; hut we must rememher that tho 
children of Noah were not savage barbarians who had 
every thing to learn, and wliose descendants could only 
become civilised in the course of long ages. Tin y ha'd 
dwelt amongst persons why were probably as advanced 
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in acicnco and knowledge as they were in wickedness. 
The 2000 years which elapsed from the Creation to the 
Flood, must have been years of constant and rapid ad- 
vancement in human acquirements ; for the long lives of 
tho Antediluvians must ha%’e enabled them to pursue 
their discoverieg with a certainty of success of which wo 
can form no idea. The world did not, as it \rAc, begin 
life again after tho Deluge ; and when Mones became 
tho ruler of Egj’pt his subjects probably possessed a 
knowledge of tho arts of civilization folly sufficient to 
carry out tho projects of their Sovereign. That Menes 
himsolf was no mere barbarian chief is shewn by the fact 
that in after ages one of the reproaches brought against 
him wa's that of having introduced a taste for luxury by 
accustoming Lis people to the use of couches, tables and 
carpets. 

licnes is sometimes said to have instituted the religion 
of the Egyptians ; but this cannot be a correct expres- 
sion. Human beings do not institute religion, tliey OJily 
corrupt it. If the early iuhabitants of Egypt retained — 
as doubtless they did — the tradition of tho Flood, and of 
tho dispersion of Babel, they must have known also that 
tliey were bound to worship the One True God, and they 
could never have fallen at once into the wretched idol- 
atry which was afterwards the disgrace of the country. 
Whatever religious ceremdhics were instiftited by the 
first king would almost certainly have had some roiereuce 
to the pure worship, offered by Noah to tho Almighty 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, and it would therefore be a 
mistake to iiitroduce in the reign of Menes an account 
of tho religion of the Egyptians, although it is most 
likely that oven then the wickedness of men had caused 
.them to mix up fable with truth, and that tho errors 
wliicJi afterwards led the people to such a height of folly 
had already begun. 
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PTEAMID PEEfOD — ABOUT B.C. 2130— 2031. 

After tho death of Slones, who is said to hare 
been killed by a hippopotamus, the Egyptian history 
becomes for some centuries a mass of nnines and fables. 
The little which is known of it is chiefly gatliered from 
two Greek writers, Herodotus and Diodorus, and 
from tho slight remains of the work of ilanelhd, an 
l^ptian priest, who, about 250 years before the birth of 
Christ, .undertook to write the hjstory of bis own country 
4x1 Greek. -Meuetho was able to obtain access to the 
records kept by the priests and cpuld understand and 
explain them, and his work, if it had come down to us, 
would hare been very valuable ; but unfortunately the 
whole has been lost, with the c.xception of a few cwtracts, 
evidently copied very carelessly, and containing lists of 
an immense number of kings, many of whom were 
contemporaneous monarclis, reigning at the same time in 
differt^ paI^3 of the country. Maiietho gives a scries of 
thirty dynasties of kings. Another source of information 
baa also within the present century been opened to us by 
the reading of the hieroglyphics or symbols with which 
many of tho Egyptian monuments arc completely covered. 
These symbols consist of a great variety of figures, such 
as plants, animals, men, working utensils, &e,, together 
with devices which seem to have ’no special meaning. 
For very many years attempts were made to decipher 
them, but without success ; and the term hieroglyphic was 
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at lengfcli applied to anything the meaning of which was 
unkqpwn. But when Napoleon Bonaparte invaded 
Egypt, ho took with him eeveral scientific men, whose 
solo object was to search into the history and curiosities 
of the country, and by their means a stone was discovered 
at the town of Rosetta, which gave a clue to tho meaning 
of the hieroglyphics. This stone, which is now to bo 
seen in. the British Museum, contained three inscriptions, 
one in hieroglyphics, another in the letters then in use in 
the country, and a third in Greek. They belonged to the 
beginning of tbo second century before Christ, and were 
evidently difibrent forms of the same meaning. Tlio 
Greek and Egyptian letters were read easily, and by 
the aid-of the Greek especially hints were gained as to 
the principle on which hieroglyphical writing was formed. 
Several learned men, both French and English, pursued 
the sludy with great interest, and at length the hicro- 
glvpliics were satisfactorily deciphered. But the informa* 
tiou obtained fiom them is less than was hoped for. Tho 
hieroglyphics arc found to be for the most part only 
pompous inscriptions in honor of the kings who founded 
different Egyptian monuments. They give us names and 
representations of warlike exploits, but little else. 

This early period of Egyptian history is, however, 
as remarkable for the remains of its building os it is 
deficient in historical certainty. The Pyramids, which 
are still reckoned amongst *he wonders of tho world, 
were undoubtedly built when Kings and Queens, whose 
names are now mere matters of curious inquiry, reigned 
in This and Memphis, and sought by erecting funeral 
monuments to perpetuate after their death the glory 
which attended them through life. For the Pyramid.i 
are tombs. Immense as their size is, their interior is 
a solid mass, containing only a few narrow passages 
and chambers. But a sarcophagus, or stouc-tomb, has 
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been foimd in every one of tliein, elc.'U'ly shewing the 
purpose for whidi they were built. 

Cheoj)S, or Suphis, was the king who is 
About 24 j 0. supposed to h.avc built the first or threat 
Pyramid, and the old legends state tliat lie 
was a monarch reumrkable for his wickedness as well as 
hia power. Eejeoting the worship of the gods, he slmt 
up all the temples, ami ordered the Egj-jitians to labour 
only for himself. Some were sent to procure stones from 
the quarries in the distant mountains; others wore 
appointed to trimsport them in vessels across the Nile, 
and to drag them still further to their place of destination 
on the elevated plains of Inhva. The people wprked, it 
is said, in parties of a hundrt^d thousand men at a lime, 
each set labouring for three months. Ten years were 
spent in forming the road along which the stones were 
digged, and in makin g preparations for the building, and 
twenty years more were employed in the erection of the 
monument itself. The height of the Great Pyramid is 
now 460 feet, — when perfect it must have been about 480, 
nearly the same as that of the highest steeples in Europe. 
Originally it covered an area of 571,536 square feet, or 
somewhat more than the area of Lincoln’s Inn Pields. 
The outer sides wore covered with polished stones of 
different colours ; but these coatings have been taken 
awav k' the Arabs, and at present not a vestige of orna- 
ment is loft. The position of the Pyramids is very 
remarkable. They are placed so cNuctly facing the four 
cardinal points that tlio variation of the compass may be 
ascerlaiiiod from tliem. Tliis accuracy would imply tliat 
tbc Egvpliaus of tliat age possessed some astronomical 
knowledge, and were accustomed to careful observations., 
It has been tbonglit that the size of a Pyramid shews life 
duration of a monarch’s reign, but tliis circumstance is 
doubtful. It is certain, however, that additions to the 
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original building could easily be made from time to time, 
for tlio Pyramids were built in steps, the faces of which 
were nearly perpendicular, the triangular space, formed 
by the projection of the lower step being afterwards 
filled in. In this manner, as the steps were widened, 
the size of the building could be increased. The Great 
Pynunid contains within it a hall, two chambers, a hole 
supposed to have been a well, and two air passages to 
give ventilation ; but these when taken together do not 
form oue sixteen-hundredth part of the entire area, the 
reniaiiuler of which is perfectly solid. 

The ijuantity of stone which Ims been employed in the 
erectioii is almost beyond imagination, yet the sepulchre 
within, three feet deep and broad and a little more than 
six feet in length, is all that was reqinred to hold the 
mortal remains of the monarch who was buried there. 
J ti the time of Herodotus there was an inscription on the 
Pyramid in Tilgyptiau characters which said that 1,()00 
talents of silver, or about £200,0(10, were expended in 
garlic, leeks, onions, and other vegetables for .the work- 
men. How much more must have been required for tools, 
bread and clothes ! It can be no matter of surprise that 
the reign of Suphis is described as having been a time of 
great hardship for his people, since such immense and 
unproductive labours were required of them. But’ his 
death seems to have brought them no relief. Sen-^uphis, 
his brother, who is supposed to have previously shared 
the government, succeeded him. The second chamber in 
the Great Pyramid appears to have been intended for the 
bones of Seii-Suphis. Herodotus calls this king, Chephren, 
and says that he wqs the son, not the brother, of Cheops, 
or Supliis. lie statqs also, that during his reign the temples 
were still shut, and the Egyptians employed upon another 
Pyi-amid, wdiilst the country generally was visited by great 
cahuuitics, and he adds that when at length Chephren 
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died, liis memory with that of Cheops vaa so detested, 
that many centuries afterwards the Egyptians were 
unwilling even to mentiou their names. According to 
<he i>i’cce(ling tradition, the body of one of these kings 
was not permitted to enter the Eyramid.constructcd for 
itj blit was torn in pieces by the people. 

Mveerinus, or Meiiehcres, .another sou of Cheops, is 
said to have succeeded Chephreu. 

The old legends declare of him that ho was a prince 
very unlike Ids lather; that he re-oyened the temples, 
restored the sacrifices, permitted tlio people to return to 
their employments, and ruled them justly and mcrcilully. 
Yet happiness did not follow liim. 11c was visited by a 
grievous sorrow in the death of las daughter, his only 
child, and iu the extremity of his affliction, being desirous 
of giving some public token of his lovo, ho resolved to 
bury her in a more costly manner tlian usual. With this 
view he caused a hollow wooden image of a cow to be 
made, and haring covered it with gold he placed within 
it the body of his deceased daughter, which no doubt, 
according to the custom of the Egyptians, was embalmed, 
BO that it might liot moulder away. Tho process of mn- 
balming consisted of filling tlic body with myrrh, cinna- 
mon, and all kinds of spices, and then swathing it iu 
rolls of linen, which were glued together with a thin 
gum, and afterwards coated over Avith delicious i)or- 
fiimcs. As many as a thousand yards of linen Lave been 
found on these embalmed bodies. By suclx precautions 
the entire figure of the body and the features of the face 
were perfectly prcser\ed. In ordinary cases, the body 
when embalmed was given to the relations, who shut it 
up in a kind of open chest fitted exactly to the size of 
tlje corpse, and then placed the chest upright against 
wall, either iu a sepulchre, or very frequently in their 
houses; The most expensive mode of euibaimiug cost 
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nearly £ 200 , the second £90, and the third was very 
cheap. Animals, held sacred, were also cmhalnied, but 
very few mummies of cliildreh have been discovered. 
The golden cow, said to have contained the body of 
tlie daughter of Myccriuus, was not hidden from sight, 
for Herodotus relates that when he visited Egypt 
it was still kt*pt in a richly furnished chamber of the 
royal palace in the city of Sais. It was partly hidden by 
purple cloth, but the head and neck, covered with very 
thick gold, were left exposed. A golden orb,>to repre- 
sent tho sun, was placed between the horns— the cow 
lying down with tho limbs under tho body. In size it 
was equal to a large li\ing cow. Sweet perfumes were 
burnt near it, and a lamp was kept burning by it during 
the night. Every year tho cow was carried out of the 
chamber; for, according to tho tradition of the priests, 
the princess, wlion dying, hiul entreated her father to 
permit her to see the sun once in tho eoui-se of every 
twelve months. 

After the death of his daughter, Jlycorinus was visited 
with a second calamity. An oracle reached liim from the 
town of Buto, wliich said— •“ Six years only shalt thou 
live upon the earth, and in the seventh thou shalt end 
thy days.” Mycorinus, indignant, sent an angry mes- 
sage to the oracle, reproaching tho god vintli injustice. 
“My father and uncle,” he said “though they sljut up 
tho temples, took no thought of tho gods, and destroyed 
multitudes of men, nevertlieless enjoyed a long life ; I, 
who am pious, am to die so soon !” There came in reply 
11 second message from the oracle— “ For this very reason 
is thy life brought so quickly to a close; thou hast not 
done as it behoved theo. Egyjrt was fated to suffer afflic- 
tion one hundred and fifty years ; tho two Kings who 
preceded thee upon tho throne understood this— thou 
hast not understood it.” Myceriuus, when this 'answer 
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reached him, perceiving that .hia doom vvaS fixed, had 
lauipB prepared, which he lighted alwaya at evep-time, 
and thou i'eastiug and enjoying hiniseli' unceasingly both 
day and night, and visiting all the places in which he 
thought amusement could be found, he strove to prove 
the oracle false, aud by turning nights into days, to live 
twelve years in the space of six. 

But death came to him at last, aud he was buried in 
his grand sepulchre, the third Pyramid, vehich, although 
much inferior in size to tliat of liis father, was far more 
beautiful, on accomit of the granite that coated it. It was 
opened in a.d. 1S37, but it had been ransacked] before, 
and all that was found within it was the broken cover of 
the king’s cotliu, the lid of which is now in the? British 
Museum. Mycerinus is said to have been succeeded by 
Hitoeris, a Queen, who poascased great beauty and spirit. 
The legends dedara that the Egyptians, having killed the 
brother of Nitoexis, delivered the kingdom to her, and 
that in order to avenge him she devised a ctmning scheme, 
by which she destroyed a vast numbed of persons, Uav* 
ing constructed a spacious underground chamber, on pre« 
tence of inaugurating it she invited to a banquet those 
of the Egyptians wliom she knew to have had the chief 
share in the murder of her brother, and then suddenly, 
whilst they were feasting, she contrived, by means of a 
seCTct duet or largo pipe, to let in the river upon them, 
so that they were all killed. Having done this, she 
threw herself into au apartment full of ashes, in order 
to escape tlio vengeance to which she would otherwise 
have been exposed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HELIGIO^f or THE IQTPTIANS. 

Whatever may have been the origin of* the legend of 
lHycerlnus, it is certain that tho choice of a cow for 
the sepulchre of his daughter must have been connected 
with tho Egj'ptian idolatry, which inculcated a great 
degree of reverence for animals — the cow being especially 
sacred. Not that the Egyptians were without any belief 
of a more spiritual kind ; there is no doubt that in common 
with tho generality of mankind theyretulned the idea 
of ono Supreme Lord of All, but they also worshipped 
tho attributes of this Almighty God under various forms. 
Thus one deity was tho creative power, ariotlier the dix'inc 
wisdom, another represented truth aud justice ; otiicrs 
embodied tho principles of prudouee, tciuperaucc, forti- 
tude, Ac. In this manner the idea of the Divinity was 
multiplied to an indefinite extent. 

There were also numerous physical deities in the 
Egj'ptian Pantheon, such as earth, heaven, tho sun and 
moon, and others like them, revered for the henefit^x they 
confciTcd on nmn. The usual mode of representing the 
gods was under the human form ; but many created 
things, especially animals and insects, wore thought to 
partake of the Divine essence, aud to bo emblems of the 
divinities ; and, though not actually deities, they called 
forth feelings of respect, which the ignorant would not 
rcadilv distinguish from actual worship. It is doubtful 
if tho Egyptians really represented, under any form, their 
idea of the One Supreme Being. Like tho Jews, they 
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probably regarded Ilia Name^witli such profound reverence 
that ifc was never uttered, whilst lie was. not supposed to 
be approachable, except under tho form of some deified 
attribute. 

As the Greeks and Eomans divided their gods into 
difterent classes or grades, so also did the Egyptians. 
Their great gods wei*c eight in number, one of whom 
generally formed, in conjunction with other two, a triad 
or trinity, which was worshipped by a particular city or 
district with peculiar veneration. They had a confused 
notion of the necessity of a manifestation of the llcitv 
upon eartli, evidenced in the worsliip of Osiris, who. 
with lais, his sister and wife, were the only gods adored 
by all the Egyptians alike. Osiris was called the mtinifcstor 
of good, and was declared to have appeared on earth to 
benefit mankind. After having performed the duties he 
had come to fulfil, ifc was believed that be fell a sacrifice 
to Typho, the evil piinciple,. and rose again to a new life, 
being made the judge of m ankin d m a ^ture state. T^pho 
was said to have been overcome by the influence of Osiris 
after he left the world, and the blessings of eternal hap- 
piueas were obtained by the dead, in the name of this god. 
when they had passed tlieir final ordeal and been absolveil 
from sin. 

Tlie resemblance between the storj’ of Osiris, and 
the great facts of Christianity, is so remarkable, that 
some persons are disposed to think that tlic Egj-ptians. 
being aware of tho promises of the real Saviour, had 
anticipated that event, recording it as though it had already 
iiappencd. 

The visible representation of Osiris was the sacred 
bull Apis, in which the soul of the god was supposed to 
dwell. This animal was always black, with a triangular 
white spot on the forcliead, and on the back a figure 
similai' to that of au eagle. lie bad also two kinds of 
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!iair in his tail, and a lump under his longue in the form 
of a beetle. 

When the Apis (lied, the priests sought for aiiotlicr 
bull having the required marks, for into this animal the 
soul of Osiris was supposed to pass. Being found, they 
conveyed him to Memphis, where ho had a sjdondid 
residence, witli extensive walks and courts for his himise- 
lucut. The festival in honour of Apis lasted seven ttays, 
on which occasion a large concourse of people assembled 
at Memphis, and the priests led the sacred bull in solemn 
procession, all persons coining forward from their houses 
to welcome him. The Egyptians not only paid divine 
honour to the Apis, but, considering him the living imago 
of Osiris’ they consulted liim as an oraclo, and cli-ew i'rom 
his movement? good or bad omens. They were in tlio 
habit of offering liim food with tho hand — if ho took it, 
the omen was considered favourable, if he refused, it was 
deemed unfavourable. Ho had also two stables, to both 
of which be liud free access ; and it was supposed tliat 
benefits to Egj pt wxre foreboded if of his own ju cord lie 
entered one, and the reverse if he entered tho other. 

The attention paid to Apis, and tho care bestowed upon 
his health, were such, that even the water he drank was 
taken from a particular well set apart for his use— and 
it was forbidden to give him the water of the Xilc, in 
consequence of its being found to have a peculiarly fat- 
tening property. “For the i^y|>tiaii8,” says Pliitai’ch, 
the Greek biographer,. “ endeavoured to prevent fatness 
as well in Apis as in themselves, always studious that 
their bodies might sit as light about their souls as possible, 
in order that their mortal part might not oppress and 
weigh down tho more divine and immortal.” 

The Sacred Bull was only allowed to live twenty-five 
veal’s, and when he had reached this age lie was drowned 
with much ceremony. His body was then embalmed, 
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and a great funeral procession took place at JCcinphis, 
when Ills colEn, placed on a sledge, was followed Ijy the 
priests in dresses of leopard skin, worn oa all occasions 
of pomp and Boleiuiiity. "When the Apis died a natural 
death, his funeral was celebrated on such an extravagant 
scale, that those who hjul the office of taking charge of 
him wcmj often ruined by the heavy expenses eutailod 
upon them. 

Isis, who was even more frequently worshipptKl in the 
temples of Egypt than Osiris, has, from the number of 
attributes given her, been confounded with many other 
deities, aud has obtained the title of Slyrionymus, or 
“ with ten thousand names.” Sho was the goddess of 
the earth, and was supposed to have taught luaifkind to 
cultivate wheat and barley, which were carried about in 
the processions at her festival. 

The grief of Isis for the death of Osiris was celebrated 
mysterious religious ceremonies, and the title of royal 
wife and sister, derived &om her having married her 
brother, was given to her. G?hi8 fabulous notion is sup- 
posed to have been the origin of a custom p^e^•aleut in 
Egypt from the eaidiest to tlie latest periods, which per- 
mitted brothers and sisters to marry, such an alliain^e 
being considered fortunate in consequence of the example 
set by Isis aud Osiris. 

Isis was often represented as a woman with horns, and 
the cow was considered sacred to her, although sho was 
not supposed to dwell iii any particular animal. The 
I^yjjtians, from reverence to Isis, shewed far more con- 
sideration for heifers than for other cattle. 0.xcn were 
offered in sa<Tifieo, but it was not permitted to immolate 
heifers ; when they died their bodies were tlirowu into 
the river. Hulls were buried in the suburbs of the cities, 
with one horn, or both, above ground to mark tho spot. 
There the bodies remained till they were decomposed, 
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and from time to time a boat was despatched from a little 
island, in the Delta, with persons in it who wont from one 
town to another to dig up the bones of the bulls, and 
take them to a particular spot where they were himied. 

Amun, or Amun-re, was another of the great gods of 
Egypt, ilo was especially worshipped at Thebes, and 
held the same place in the Egyptian mythology' which 
.lupiter did in that of the Greeks. In the inscriptions at 
Thebes, Amun has generally tho title of “ King of the 
gods.” A celebrated temple and oracle in the Lybian 
desert — cjillcd by tho Greeks the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon — appears to have been connected with the worship 
of this god. There is indeed a great resemblance be- 
tween the mythology of all heathen nations ; and the gods 
of one country being frequently adopted by tliosc of 
another, the result is an almost inextricable confusion. 
Another source of perplexity in Egyptian mythology is 
to be found in the fact that one god was often i-cprc- 
seuted with the emblems of another united to his own. 
As each deity was only an attribute of tlic One Grtfat 
God, it was natural to ascril>e to him various characters, 
according to the several olHces he was supposed to peri 
form. Osiris was the Goodness of the Deity ; Phthah 
was His Creative power; hut Osiris might be represented 
with the emblems of Phthah without making any change 
in his character, since both Goodness and Creative power 
belonged to the Great I^ord of All, from whom hotli 
Osiris and Phthah were supposed to derive their origin. 
Again, Amun was the “ King of the gods lie, another 
deity, was the “ Sun.” When Amun was called Amun- 
re, he was described as the intellectual Sun, or the en- 
lightener of the mind. 

It is evident indeed that what at first sight appears to 
have been the gross absurdity of the Egyptian religion, 
was in reality the result of speculations on tho .nature 
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and attributes of tho One Eternal ’CJod, mixed up 
with traditions bauded down from Noah ; for wo find 
amongst the mythological legends allusions’ not only to 
tho Trinity and the promised manifestation of God upon 
earth, Init to tho creation, the deluge, th.e ark, &c. — tra- 
ditions which are indeed common to almost all nations, 
and cvictently point to some common origin. The dis- 
tance between tlie pure worship) of God, as derived from 
Noah, and the miserable superstitions to which the Egyp- 
tians wore after a time enslaved was no doubt very vast, 
but it may easily bo accounted for when we consider that 
in questions of religious belief any departun?, however 
slight, from tho truth, tends at last to produce gross 
error. Men do not see this, because tlicy do not live 
long enough to ubserx’o the clfcct of their own doetriues, 
but in the course of ages it becomes clearly evident ; and 
when wo examine the origin of the rcligitm of the Eu'vp- 
tians, their doluaivo idolatry can bo traced as certainlv 
and naturally to early mistaken speculations regarding the 
nature of the True God, as the sins of children can, in 
the generality of instances, be traced to llie wi-ong in- 
struction an<l exaiiijile of parents and leaclicrs. 

Tlie Egyptians, as it has been shewn, began by sepa- 
rating tho Attributes of God from Hia Essential Being, 
and worshipping them under some visible emblem, as in 
a measure distinct deities. They also regarded the works 
of God as tokens of ills Power, which no doubt they 
are ; and on tlie same false principle of separating the 
Attributes of God from Himself, the Sun and Moon 
were made iuferior deities. A siiuilar idea suggested 
reverence to other created things, especially those which 
tended to benefit the human race. They were considered 
sacred to tho gods, and therefore entitled to n>vercuce — 
reverence became outward liomage, and outward homage 
became real adoration, and at length all ideas of a spin- 
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tual nature were lost in the honour paid to the creatures 
wlio liad from various causes been associated with invisi- 
ble deities, or who were venerated for their usefulness to 
mankind. Not only were the larger animals — the ox 
and the cow— objects of worship, but the dog, the wolf, 
the cat, the crocodile, the hawk, the ibis or stork, and 
even insects and reptiles, received divine honours ; 
amongst the latter may particularly bo mentioned the 
ichneumon, which destroys the eggs of the crocodile. 
The care of these sacred animals devolved, by the laws 
of the country, on certain persons, who were treated 
with especial honour because of tbeir sacred office. The 
expense incurred by these curators or guardians was im- 
mense, lor not only were necessary provisions procured 
for the animals, but imaginary luxuries, which they could 
nc'ilher imdcrstand nor enjoy. Warm baths were pre- 
pared for some of them ; they were anointed with choice 
ointments, and perfumed with fragrant scents. Kich car- 
pets and ornamental furniture weni pr»)vldccl for them, 
and every care was taken to consult their natural habits. 
Meat was cut in pieces and thrown to the hawk.s, who 
were invited by well-known cries to their repast. Cats 
and ichneumons were fed on bread soaked in milk, and 
wdtb certain kinds of fish caught on purpose for them. 
^VTicnever any sacred animal died it was wrapped up in 
linen and carried to the embalmcr, attended by a proces- 
sion of persons of both sexes, beating their breasts in 
token of grief. Peculiar sepulchres were frequently set 
apart for certain species, but in large populous places the 
mummies were deposited in the same common repository. 
Mummies of birds, rats, shrew-mice, toads, snakes, beetles 
and flics iiavo been found at Thebes in one tomb, The 
respect paid to the sacred animals was not confined 
to the funeral ceremonies: the mourners shaved their 
eyebrows on tlie death of a cat, and their whole body for 
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tljo loss of a dog ; and all the proviaiona wliicli liappom-d 
to be in the house ivtf the time of the death of these mumals 
were looked upon as luilawful food, aud were forbidden 
to be applied to any use. 8o remarkable indeed was the 
feeling of veneration in which the sacred creatures were 
held, that in times of severe famine, when hunger com- 
pelled fhe people to eat human llcsb, no one ever ven- 
tured to touch the meat set apart for them. To destroy 
a sacred uiiimal voluntarily subjected the offender to the 
penally of death ; but if any person, even unintentiouallv, 
killed ail ibis or a cat, it infallibly cost bim his life, the 
multitude immediately collecting aud tearing him in 
pieces, often without any form of trial, il'he same 
honours were not iudeed paid to the same aniirtals uni- 
versally. It ofl^en happened that the inliahitauts of one 
town or province worshipped as gods creatures which 
their neighbours held in abomination, and this was the 
occasion of serious quarrels. The crocodile, the ibis and 
the cat were, however, everywhere venerated, and it is 
said that no instance was ever known of one of these 
creatures being killed by an Egyptian. Great, however, 
as was the error and absurdity of the Egyptians in figur- 
ing their deities under the forms of animals, tlieir religion 
was in one ix-.-pect better than that of the Greeks. Tlie 
objects of their worship were not put on a level with 
eartl|^' beings by having, tho ordinary oiliccs and employ- 
ments of men altriliutcd to them. In the eyes of the 
Egyptians the creutuica whom they bonouri‘d had alwais 
the dignity of gods, and they sinned i-ather in elevating 
animals and emblems to the rank of deities than in bring- 
ing doivu their deities to the level of inaiikiiid. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

TUE KI50S OF THE PATRIAllCrTAt PEElOl), A>-1) THE 
HTK80S IKVA3I0IT. 

As it is impossible to give nuy thing approaching to a 
continuous history of the early kings of Egypt, so it is 
useless to attempt any settled system of chronolog}^ 
the utmost certainty which can be obtained being only 
a probable.approach to the truth. The Sovereigns whose 
names have been hitherto mentioned jia belonging to 
what may be called the Pyramid period — since no loss 
than sixty-seven Pyramids of this age are known to liavo 
existed, although no tr;«!C3 of thorn are left— are found 
in the 4th Dynasty, mentioned by Manetho, and reigned 
at Memphis. Contemporaneous with them were kings 
reigning at Ihis, Thebes, and other cities. But a few 
centuries after%vards we find mention of a powerful princo 
who ruled the whole of Egypt from the Delta to tho 
Second Cataract. His name and title are inscribed on 
a colonnade in the temple at Kamak in Lower Egypt. 
He is. called “ the Lord of the Upper and Lower (.’oun- 
try and tho sculptures on ^he walls represent him as 
receiving different tribes who appear to be Africans, 
Some of them are prisoners, and others are, ap])arentlv, 
Alwnt doing him homage. This King, Osirtasen L, and 
1 *. c. his immediate snccessors, must have lived about 
tbe time of the Patriarchs, when “ Abram went 
-down into Egypt to sojourn there,” and when Joseph 
was sold by the Midiaaites to Potiphar the captain of 
the King’s guard. 
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The civilization of the country must hy that time have 
advanced to an extent which we can with dilficiilty pic- 
ture to ourselves. 

On tlie eastern bank of the Nile there are excavations 
made in the solid rock, Icnowii by the name of the Grottos 
or Tombs of Beni Hassan. Within are paintings, repre- 
senting file employment of the ancient Egyptians, and 
the mode in whicli they carried oi\ their manufactures, 
and exhibiting their feats in hmiting, wrestling and 
dancing. 'J'hosc tombs are amongst the oldest monu- 
ments iu Egvpt. They aiv certainly believed to date as 
far back as Joseph, and may even be assigned, witli great 
probability, to a pori«)d Ixdbre liiui. From them we 
Icam that the Egyptians iu those days understood the 
making of glass, OArthenwnro, and porcelain, the cleaning 
.of doth and stuffs, the spinning and weaving of flax. 
Cooked meat, and fowls skilfidly carved, with fruit served 
up iu various dishes, and wine made in presses, pre- 
served in jars, are pourtrayed on the walls, and monkeys 
are represented as being trained to save labour by assist- 
ing in gathering fruit. Cattle are depicted as tended by 
decrepid herdsmen, a circumstanco which serves to shew 
in what low estimation this class of persons was held by 
the Egj'ptiaus. Even at an earlier date there are evi- 
dences of the same habits of life, and a knoAvledge of the 
same g^s. It is certain that about two ceulurios after 
Meues the blocks of stone used in building tint I’yramids 
were put together with a precision which has never bcci: 
surpassed, whilst in none of the early tombs arc thei- 
any appearances of a primitive mode of life. 

The succes.sors of Osirtasen I., whoso names, chiefly 
Osirtasen and Ammenemes, have been Ibniul recorded 
on pillars and mouumouts, were, there c.m be no doubt, 
powerful Kings. They extended their rule beyond Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and Osirtasen III., who was held iu pccu- 
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liar veneration, must have been remarkable for more than 
Ins conquests, since be is distinguished by the epithet of 
“ Good.” Two of the most remarkable public works of 
Egypt, the Lake Moeris and the Labyrinth, are attributed 
to tlie greatness as well as the mechanical skill of Atumen- 
emes III., who was itmiarkable also for the attention he 
paid to the level of the Nile — a matter of suefi import- 
ance to the fertility of Egypt, that records have in cverj* 
age heoii made of the heiglit to which the water has from 
time to time risen. In the present day this record is 
kept by a kilometer in the neiglibourhood of Cairo. It 
consists of a S(junrc well or chamber, having in the centre 
a pillar marked in degrees for the purpose of ascertaining 
tlio daily rise of the river. Tlie height which the water 
has reached is proclaimed every mornitjg dnring tlie inun- 
dation, by foTir criers, to each of whom a particular por- 
tion of the city is assigned. The first Kilometer is said 
to have hocii erected at Memphis as far back as the time 
of the Pharaohs : others were afterwards raised in various 
plat;es. 

On the rocks nbovo the Second Cataract, on the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia, are some curious records of tlie rise of 
the Kile during the reign of Ammenemes III., and the 
Kings his immediate successors, which shew that the 
river in that place formerly rose 26 feet higher than it 
does at present. The alteration was occasioned by tlie 
giving way of some rocks, ahd was very disastrous Ibr 
Ethiopia, since it left the plains of that countiy far 
above the reach of tlic annual flood. 

The object of the King who constructed Lake Mieris 
and the canal which connected it with the Kile, was 
to regulate -the inundation of the river, and assist In 
irrigating the neighbouring countrj' ; but the mode in 
which this purpose was accomplished is not fullv ascer- 
tained. Herodotus says that both the lake and llic 
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caoal were artificial ; but there is reason to believe that 
the former iiiust have been in part natural. Ancient 
writers are agreed that tlie lake was at least 360 miles in 
circumference, and 300 feet deep iu the centrLi.' 'fwo 
Pyramids, crowned with colossal statues are stated to 
have been erected in tlio middle of the lake, and to Lave 
risen above the surface of the water to the height of 
800 feet. The annual produce of the fishery of Lake 
Mtrris amounted nt one period to more than £17,(HX> 
sterling, and it is said that this great revenue formed 
part of tlie pin-money of the Queens of Egypt. 

The Labyrinth, attributed likewise to Aiumeneines III., 
appears to have been a collection of palaces in wliich tho 
national records wero deposited. It was built beyond 
Lake Menris, near Arsinoe, or the City of Crocotliles. 
Herodotus, who himself saw the Labyri nth after it had 
been completed and ornamented by subsequent Egyptian 
kings, was more struck witli it than with many otlier 
boildingB whi(di must have been standing at the same 
time, and which it would seem to us must have been 
equally grand. He says' of it : “I visited this place, and 
found it to surpass description ; for if all tho walls and 
oth^r great works of the Greeks could bo put togt'tlier 
in one, they would not equal, citlier for laboin* or expense, 
this Labyrinth. — It has twelve ev)urts, all of tliem roofed, 
with gates exactly opposite one another, six looking to 
the north and six to the sontii. A single wall sunouiuls 
the entire building. There are two differ nt sorts of 
chambers througliout — half mnler ground, lialf above 
ground, tbo latter built upon tho foiuw-r. ’I'lie whole 
number of these chambers is 30U0 — L'iOO of each kind. 
The upper chamber 1 myself j)aBseil tlirough ami saw, 
and what 1 say concerning them is from my own obscr- 
Tatlgn, Of tho underground ehambers I can speak only 
from report; for the keepers of the buildings could not 
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bo got to slicw them, since they contained (as they said) 
tlift sepulchres of the kings who built the Labyrinth, 
and also those of the sacred crocodiles. Thus it is from 
hearsay only that I can speak of the. lower chamber. 
Tho upper clmmbcrs, however, I saw with my own eyes, 
and found them to excel all other human productions ; 
for the passages through the houses, and the varjed wind* 
ings of tho paths across the courts, excited in me infinite 
admiration, as I passed from tho courts into the chambers, 
.md from the charobors into tho colonnades, and from the 
colonnades into fresh houses, and again from these into 
• lourts unseen before. Tlie roof was throughout of stone 
like the walls, and the walls were carved all over with 
figures,; every court was surrounded with a colonnade, 
which was built of white stones, exquisitely fitted to- 
gether. At the comer of the Labyrintli stands a Pyra- 
mid 40 fathoms (or .300 feet) high, with large figures 
engraved on it, which is entered by a subterraneau 
passage.” 

The reign of Amineueinos III. brings us to a period of 
Eg)'ptian history which has caused, perhaps, more discus- 
ProbnWj than any other — the invasion and conquest 

■B. c. of the country by tho Hyksos or shepherd 

20 fn. kings— so named from two Egyptian words, hyk, 
signifying “ king ” or ruler,” and eos, signifying “ shep- 
herd.” It appears that the Hyksos were an Arab race, 
who made long and constant attacks on the Egyptians, 
and conquered them by degrees. The Kings, or Pharaohs, 
reigning at Thebes, were able to withstand them for some 
time, and it was not till after the reign 6f Ammenemes III. 
that the Thebaid, or province of Thebes, fell into their 
hatids. The dispossessed sovereigns arc believed to have 
taken refuge in Ethiopia. 

The following is the account given by ilanetho of this 
invasion:— 
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“"We had once, he says, n king called -Timcpos, under 
whom, from some cause unknown to me, the Deitv was 
unfavourable to us. And there came unexpectedly from 
the eastern parts a race of men of obscure extraction, who 
confidently invaded the country, and easily got possession 
of it by force, without a battle. Having ‘subtlued those 
who contoanded in it, they proceeded savagely to burn 
the cities and raze the temples of the gods, inhumanly 
treating all the natives, murdering some of them, and 
cariydng the wives and children of others into slavery. 
In the end they also estahlished one of themselves, whose 
name was 8alatis, as a king ; and ho took iip his abode in 
Memphis, exacting tribute from both the Upper and 
Lower country, and leaving garrisons in the most juitable 
places.” 

Manetho adds^that the Egyptians, under the.ir nativi- 
kings, subsequently revolted against the shepherds, and 
carried on a long and formidable war with them, until at 
length, after besieging them in their chief stronghold, 
a treaty was 'made, by which the invaders and usurpers, 
to the number of 240,000, agreed to abandon Egj'pt, au<l 
accordingly withdrew across the deserts into Syria. 

The occupation pf Egypt by the Ilyksos was probably 
owing, not to a mere love of conquest, but to the di'sire 
of maintaining a right tliey claimed to the throne, thnniglr 
marriages with th(! fiimily of the Pharaohs ; or to an invita- 
tiou Irom some one of the inferior Egyptian princes w ho 
had been dispossessed of his govermneut. Either of these 
reasons would account for their having obtained possession 
of part of Lower Egypt “without a battle.” Nor was their 
rule like that of a people who had entered the country for 
the sake of conquest. Tliey indeed treated the religion of 
the Egyptians with disrespect, but it was because it was 
difi'ercut from tlieir own ; and it certainly appeal's that. 
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wliilst reigning in Lower Egj’pt, thej were at one time 
ou friendly terms with some of the kings of other parts of 
t!ie country. Tho power of Egyj>t increased rather than 
diminished under their government, which lasted between 
live and six hundred years, but the fact of their usurpa- 
tion, added to Ibeir proud and cruel conduct, rendered 
them hateful to the people, who ever after continued to 
liold their nanio in abhorrence. 

The point which it would be most interesting to deter- 
mine with regard to the invasion of the Ilyksos, is its 
precise date, but here unfortunately we have no clue 
to guide U3 satisfactorily. Tlio sheplierd kings left behind 
tlicm neither monuments nor sepulchres, and the Greek 
writers make no’allusion to their conquest. 

WTiethcr they had subdued Egypt before the lifetime 
of Joseph, or had at that period only conuneneetl their 
attacks, is a question which still remains undecided, 
tliough there appears to be an alhisiuu to them in the 
statement that “ every shepherd is an abomination to the 
Egyptiaus.” (Genesis xlvi. S t ) In the absence of certaiu 
records it is impossible to identify exactly tho kings men- 
tioned in Scripture with those whose names have been 
transmitted to us through other sourccf. Pharaoh was for 
many centuries a common appellation for all the Egyptian 
nionarphs, and, when we seek to connect tho history of the 
country with that of tho Israelites, we can attain only to 
probable conjecture. There is something very disappoint- 
ing in this \incertamty. Scarcely any character in Scripture 
interests us more than Joseph ; we naturally long to collect 
i vory fact in profand history which may connect itself with 
Jiis life; and, amongst the aj'tiquities of Egypt, perhaps 
few would interest the ordinary travcDer more tlian the 
solitary' obelisk, four thousand years old, standing on the 
siic cl' the ancient Ou, or Heliopolis, which must have 
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looked down upon the marriage of the voimg Hebrew, 
when he took to wife ^Vsenath, the daughter of Potij)Ilerah, 
the priest of the great Temple of the Sun.* 

The details of the history of Joseph are too well 
known to require repetition. In conneetion with tlio 
history qf Egypt he ia remarkable, not only as being the 
cause of the settlement of tho Jews in that country, but 
as influencing materially the condition of the people. 
During the famine in Lower Egj'pt, Joseph bought up 
the whole land for tho king. Every man sold his field ; 
and the whole soil, except that which belonged to the 
priests, became tho property of tho Crown. Joseph then 
made a new division of the land. He allotted out the 
estates to the husbandmen for cultivation, and gave them 
seed to plant, rcijuiriug as a rent that one-fifbh part of 
the crop should be given to the royal treasury. - The 
land was in &ct held by what is now known in Asia as 
the ryot tenure. This rent was in the place of all direct 
taxes; and, except the duties upon manufactures and 
upon the exports and imports, it docs not seem that any 
other tax was laid \;poa tho Egyptians till, the country 
was conquered by tho Persians. 

When tho family of Joseph arrived in Egypt, a tract of 
high land was assigned them, situated between the Valiev 
of the Nile and the Desert, and in the neighbourhood 
of Hisiiopolis. From the word “ geshe,” or upper lauds, 
it perhaps derived its name Goshen. It was neither 
moistened by rain from heaven nor by the overflow of tho 
Nile, but required to be watered laboriously by means of 
trenches, hand-pumps and buckets. The land of Goslien 
had about the same boundaries as the Heliopolite Nome. 


• Stauloy’s Sinai and Palestine, 
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Cir AFTER V. 

EGYPT Ai'TEE THE DEPAHTL'EE Of THE UTKSOS. 

B C or Aniosia, a Thebau king (probably 

" ' B. c. 1520), was the monarch who, with the 
aid of the Ethiopiana, appears to have finally delivered 
his country from the yoke of the aheplierda, and united 
it under one king. .<hn inscription, discovered in some 
stone quarriosi records the fact that in the twenty-second 
year of his reign stones had been £ut there by his order 
for temples at Memphis and Thebes. This proves 
that Upper h^pt had been reconquered; and another 
inscription, which speaks of a captain of the fleet, who, 
iu tlie reign of Amosis, visited Tanis or Zoan, then the 
capital of Lower Egypt, is an evidence that the ichole 
of the countfy must at that time have boon free. It is 
supposed that, whilst preparing to expel the shepherds, 
Amosis took refuge at the court of an Ethiopian princess, 
whom he afterwa^ married. This black queen was evi- 
dently held in high estimation. Prom the monuments it 
appears that she was One ofi the holy women devotlicd to 
the service of the god of Thebes, and she even had the 
office, usually held only by priests, of pouring out liba- 
tions to Amhn. Amosis had ^o another queen, — a 
white woman and an Egyptian, — but she held a position 
inferior to that of the Ethiopian princess. Monuments 
representing both these queens are now in the British 
Museum. 

It is remarkable that mention is first made of the horse 
on the monuments belonging to the reign of Amosis. 
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The word by which it is designated is . Semitic, whereas 
the language of the Egyptians ^v•as Hamitio. This shews 
that the animal came from Asia, and it has been supposed 
that it was first brought into tlic country by the shej)- 
herd kings. If so, they may luive been iii>a great degree 
indebted for the success of their invasion to their horses 
and chariots. It is certain that there is no indication of 
the horae either at the tombs about the Pyramids or at 
the grottoes of Beni llassan, and if the shepherds con- 
ferred a boon so great as that of the introduction of this 
animal on the Egyptians, tliey may bo looked upon as 
their benefactors, and the causes of their future power. 
Por after the rc-establishmcnt of the native dyna.sty the 
greatness of Egypt increased rapidly and extensively. 
Conquest followed conquest, and the wonderful temples 
and obelisks erected' by successive monarchs, and bearing 
the records of their reigns, are still standing, though in 
ruins, to attest their exploits and give a clue to their his- 
tory. At this period Upper Egypt appears to have been 
pre-eminent in greatness, whilst Lower Egypt was usually 
held by its monarchs as (t province. 

Tlie names of Amunoph I., and Thotmes the First, the 
Second, and the Third, aro found inscribed upon the 
monuments of U 2 )per Egypt as the successors of 
Amosis. 

AlLwore more or less couquerors, and all have left mag- 
nificent buildings to testily to their taste in art as well as 
B C 1103 in war; but Thotmes III. was 

the most distinguished in both theso respects. 
He e.xtended his arms far into Asia, from which he re- 
ceived a large tribute. Elephants, bears, horses, camel- 
opards, apes, ostrich-feathers, rare woods, gold and silver 
vases, ebony, ivory, gold-dust, ingots of gold, and rings 
are recorded as being amongst the treasures and curiosi- 
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ties brought from conquered lands both in Asia and 
Africa ; but the inhabitants apnoar still to have been left 
in a measure iudepejident. The tribute was an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat, and this it seems was all that was 
required. A woman chares the glory of the reign of 
Thotmes III., — and indeed of that of his predecessor 
Thotnies IT. Queen Aimin-noii-bet occupied the throne 
jointly with the latter, and on the accession of Thotmes 
II I., M'liose Italf sister it appears she was, she still retained 
the ofiice of regent. She seems to have enjoyed far 
greater consideriition than either of the two kings. Not 
only are monuments raised in her name, but she is repre- 
sented dressed -as a man, and alone presenting offerings 
to the gods. During her lifetime Thotmes III. never 
obtained the chief authority, and such was the hatred he 
bore her, that after her death he ordered, lier name to bo 
erased from her monuincuts, and his own to be sculptured 
in its stead. Hut this was not always done with the care 
required to conceal the alterations, and it is a singular 
instance of the record of a personal spite, transmitted 
through long ages, and brought to light after having been 
to human knowledge utterly buried and forgotten, when 
wc find on the monuments of this period such inscrip- 
tions as the following : " King Thotmes she has made this 
work for her father Amun.” 

Two obelisks, bearing the names of Thotmes IH. and 
his successor Thotmes IV., are still to be soen in Kurope 
— one which is now standing at Constantinople, and the 
other which has been elected in the Piazza before the 
Church of St. John Lateran at Eome. More bricks have 
been found bearing the name of Thotmes III. than that 
of any other Egj’ptian king. 

Another monarch of this period, Amunoph III., is best 
known from his celebrated musical statue, which is stated 
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to have uttered, soon after snurise. a sound resembling 
the breaking of a harp-striug or the striking of a metallic 
ring. It is oiio of t%YO colossal figures, each above fifty 
feet high. They sit, side by side, in front of a small 
temple built by Amunoph in the plain opposite TheBes, 
“ casting,^a3 it has been said, every morning their long 
shadows on the white Libyan hills, and having their feet 
washed, autumn after autumn, by the inundations of the 
Nile.” * The priests, who no doubt contrived the sound 
of the statue, were artful enough to allow the supposed 
deity to fail occasionally in his accustomed habit, and 
some persons were conseq^uently disappointed on their 
first visit, and obliged to return another morning to 
satisfy their curiosity. The statue is genorally known as 
the statue of Me»^non. Amunoph III, began the great 
Temple of Thebes, now called the Temple of Luxor, ajid 
which was formerly joined to that of Karnac by an 
avenue of sphinxes half a mile in length. His wars and 
victories in the south of Egypt are recorded in a boastful 
manner on the pedestal of one of his statues, more than 
thirty negro prisoners, with thick lips and bushy hair, 
being represented standing wit];i their arms tied behind, 
and each bearing the name of a conquered district of 
Ethiopia. Tlie mode of recording these successes is 
characteristic. The insitription of the numbers is, of 
“ Imng captives, 150 head ; children, 110 head ; negroes, 
350 head,” «fcc., as if they were scarcely considered to be 
human beings. The name of Amunoph III. is found 
above the second cataract oftener than .that of any other 
Egyptian king. 

Mirny kings might be mentioned as succeeding Amu- 
noph III., but the enumeration of their names w'ould be 
tedious and uninteresting. It will be suiEcient to remark 
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fimt about the begiuning of the fourteenth century, b.c., 
traces are to be found of another dynasty of “ stranger 
kings,” who altered the religion of the country, intro- 
ducing the worship of the Sun, and setting aside that of 
Amun, the great god of Thebes, and thus rendering them- 
selves obnoxious to the people ; but their rule lasted only 
a short time, and towards tlie close of the same century 
we meet with a monarch claiming descent from the old 
line of Theban, or Piospolito kings, and the head of a 
royal line who are proved Irom modern researches to hav’c 
been amongst the most distinguished of the Egyptian 
sovereigns. 

B C IS'M I. was no great conqueror him- 

self, and is remarkable only as being the 
iirst of the family ; but Sethos, or Osirei, his son, and 
llcmcscs II. his grandson, have left behind them re- 
cords and monuments of their greatness, surpassing 
those of all their predecessors. In the reigns of these 
mouarchs, Egyptian art may be considered to liave 
attained its highest degree of excellence. The style 
and finish of the sculptures, and the wonderful engra- 
vings of the granite obelisks, on which the hierogly- 
phics are sometimes cut to the depth of three inches, 
are unequalled by the work of any other epoch ; though 
it must at the same time be observed that Egyptian art, 
even in its most perfect form, never attained the ease and 
the perfect resemblance to nature which is to he found 
in that of Greece. In one rfespeet, and perhaps only one, 
was the early Egyptian artist superior to the Greek, 
The Greek statues have truth, muscular action, grace, 
beauty, and strength. They exhibit pain, fear, love and 
a variety of passions. But none of them are t?qual to 
those of Egypt in impressing on the beholder the feelings 
of awe and reverence. The Egyptians had learned the 
siiperiority of rest over action in representing the sublime, 
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and the artist who desires to' give religious dignity to his 
figures should study the quiet sitting Colossus of ’ the 
reign of Amunoph 111. Id Michsl Angelo’s statues 
of Closes and Jeremiah we see how, in a similar manner, 
strength at rest was made use of to represeut power and 
grandeur.^ The victories of Scthos, who extended his con- 
quests to Palestine and Mesopotamia, and his personal 
valour in killing the enemy’s chief with his own hand, 
are recorded on tlie exterior wall of the Great Hall of 
Karnak, and bis tomb with its sarcophagus of oriental 
alabaster, in the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, is one of 
the grandest monuments in Egypt ;~grand, but incom- 
plete ; for the reign and life of Sethos appear to have 
ended suddenly. An additidnal chamber for his monument 
had been ordered, but it was left imperfect, and the figures 
which were to ornament’ it were outlined' but never 
sculptured. 



CHAPTER VI. 

B£MES£S II., OH SESOSTBIS. 


jj ^ jgjj REMESEsII.,tlipgreatC9toftheEgyptiimmon- 
arcbs, had been associated with his lather Setlios 
in many of his wars, and at that time distinguished himself ^ 
but he became still more remarkable afterwards. His power 
and grandeur have indeed taken possession, as it were, of 
nearly the whole of that period of Egyptian history, and 
being attributed by the Greeks to a monarch whom they 
named Sesostris — the story of his reign has been trans- 
mitted to us in a legendary form. The«fathor of Sesostris 
is said to have had a remarkable dream before his son’s 
birth, by which the child’s future greatness was foretold. 
Being much impressed with it, he determined to do all 
in his ’power for the accompli^mcut of the prophecy, 
and accordingly assembled ut his court all the male chil- 
dren who were boni on the same day, for the purpose of 
training them os his sou’s companions. The education of 
the young prince, and that of his friends, was very severe. 
They were indeed provided with everylihing needful, hut 
as they grew up, in order to inure them to hardships and 
manly exercises, they were forbidden to taste any food 
till they had run or walked a distance of eighteen miles. 
Equal care was taken to strengthen and cultivate their 
minds, and they were thus fitted for the difficulties they 
were to encounter in after life. 

Sesostris, having ascended the throne, turned bis at- 
tention to the proper government of his dominions, and 
having divided Egypt into thirty-six nomes or provinces, 
he appointed a governor over each. Then, collecting a 
vast armv, be appointed the companions of his youth, to 
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the number of 1700, to the chief command, *u(l pri'pared 
to put into execution the plans of cuiuiuest which he had 
formed. Ills brother Armais w.ns left regent in his abacucc, 
witli the command to respect and defend the queen, the 
royal family and the household, lie was invested with 
supremo power, being only forbidden the use of the 
diadem. 

TI)o Egj-ptian legends relate marvellous stories of the 
conquests of Sesostris, declaring that he subdued nearly 
the whole of Asia, and even advauced into Europe ; but 
during his absence ho risked the loss of his own kingdom, 
which his brother had formed the design of seizing. Some 
accounts state that Armais actually took possession of 
the throne. Others say that on the rt'fcum of Seoostris 
a great feast was given by the regent, iu honour of the 
conqueror, to which Sesoatris and various members of his 
family were invited. The house hod been previously 
filled with combustibles which, by the command of Armais, 
were set on fire as soon as the king had retired to rest. 
S^ostris, roused firom his sleep, perceived his own danger 
and that of liis family. Only one nieana of escape sug- 
gested itself, and tziking two of liis sons he extended them 
over the burning mass, so as to form a bridge upon which 
the rest might step. By this terrible sacrifice he saved 
himself and the rest of his family. 

Sesostris was no sooner delivered from the treacherous 
attempts of his brother, than he returned thunks to the 
gods for his escape, and raised marble statues of himself, 
his queen, and his children, in commemoration of it. 
Many splendid monuments were also erected by him in 
different parts of Egypt, as thank oftcrings for his victories. 
His prisoners of war were employed in these works, and 
also in others necessary for the good of the country — 
especially in digging more canals for the benefit of the 
people who resided at a distance from the river. 

Scsostris is said to have divided the counti^ into shares, 
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which he distributed equally amongst all his subjects, re- 
quiring them to pay a fixed rent for them ; but if, in 
consequence of the inundations, any person lost a portion 
of his allotment, he waa ordered to make known what 
Imd happened to the king, who then sent persons to 
inspect the land and see how inpeh it had diminished, and 
the rent was lowered in proportion. 

To his own people St'sostris is described as being always 
just and merciful ; but to the princes whom ho conquered 
he was j)roudIy aevoro. "When the kings and chiefs of 
the nations whom ho had subdued came at stated times 
to pay their tribute and do him homage, he caused them 
to be harnessed tn his chariot, fo\ir abreast, and in this 
way be entered bis capital, or went to the temple, in 
triumph. But his own hour of humiliation came at 
last, though not by the hand of mail! In his old age 
he was struck with blindness, and being unable to ondurt^ 
the affliction, and fooling liimself no longer able to be 
useful to his people, he poisoned himself. This act was 
con.sidercd by the Egyptians fiir from unworthy of a good 
man. Botli the priests and the people n'garded it rather 
as becoming a hero admired by men and belovpd by the 
gods, whose rew’ard of eternal happiness' Sesostris had 
hastened to enjoy. 

Such is the history of the greatest of th^ Egyptian 
luonarchs, as it has been transmitted to us by the Greek 
historians ; hut when we seek to identify it witli the 
rvcords and monuments which haye been discovered, wt? 
are lost in doubts similar to those connected with the 
Pharaohs of the Scriptures. The name Sesostris is not 
to be found in Egypt, but Remeses II. fills a prominent 
position in all the great architectural remains of the 
country, and his deeds, as depicted in painting, resemble 
so closely those related of Sesostris tliat a very probable 
conclusion has been drawn as to bis identity with the 
great warrior. The conquests of Remeses are recorded 
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in tablets on the rocks near Hervtus, in Syria, and Iiis 
victories in other parts of Asia are enumerated on the 
Egyptian monuments. They form tlie subject of the 
sculptures at Thebes, in the great temples of Kamak 
and Lu.tor, and in the palace commonly called the Mem- 
nonium ; and when at length he appears to have turned 
his thougUs to peace, he speaks of himself as a monarch 
to whom the gods had granted dominion over the world. 
Ho seems also to liavc directed his attention to the good 
of his subjects iu the manner related of Sesostris, for the 
grand project of openitJg a canal from the Nile to the 
Ked Sea was carried out in bis reign, together with other 
useful public works. He greatly encouraged architec- 
ture, and besides the remains of the magnificent temples 
and statues erected by him at Thebes, others arc to b<^ 
found at Memphis, Tauis, and iu Ethiopia. The small 
temple of Zoan, or Tanis, which he adorned with unusual 
a|)leudour, together with the numerous obelisks bearing 
his name, testify to the fact that it was bis favourite 
place of rcsideuce. 

So also the eighty-sixth Psalm tells us that Tanis was 
tlie dwelling-place of the Pharaohs — “ God wrought His 
signs in Egypt, His wonders in the field of Zoati;” — in 
the preaenco, as there is reason to believe, of the great 
conqueror, for whom the oppn'ssed Isiaelitea were coui- 
pclled to build the “treasure cities Pithom and Eaimses,” 
or Eemeses, and during whose reign liloses was saved 
from the waters of tlie Nile and educated at the mo- 
narch’s court, whilst the lives of his countrymen “were 
made bitter with hard bondage, iu mortar and in brick, 
and in all maimer of service in tlie field — bricks made 
with straw being then the common material for building, 
as the crude brick remains in the neighbourliood of 
Thebes and Jlcniphis at this day testify. • 
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CHArTER VII. 

THE PEBIOD OF EOTPTTA>* GUEAT>‘E8S, AXl) PnOB.VBLT 
OF TUE BONDAGE OF THE I8BAELITXS. 

Thebe is a verso in the Epistlo to the Hebrews which 
probably we have often read with the idea tloatiiig in our 
minds that the words are used rather as an illustration 
than as an actual statement of facts. In it wo are told that 
Moses* “ esteemed the reproach of Clirist greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt.” — (xi. 22). The- treasures 
of Egj’pt ! Egypt was a hcatheu laud. Iieatli<*tis are 
to us for the most |)art uncultivated and illiterate bar- 
barians. What great temptations could a heathen 
people ofler to Moses that his rejeetiou of them shoiilil 
be deemed worthy of a record iu*tbe Bible ? 

In answer to this question, wo will look at the cities 
and monuments of Egypt belonging to this period of its 
history, that so we may form some idea of tho power of 
the monarch and the splendour of his court, in the days 
when the child of the despised Hebrew was brought up 
in the palace of the reignjng king, and acknowledged 
as his daughter’s adopted son. Two cities, Memphis and 
Thebes, at that tiine laid claim to be the most important 
in the land. Memphis, dating far back, even to the time 
of Menes, the near descendant of Ham, had doubtless 
from its antiquity a right to the reverence of the people. 
Its situation was striking. Through the green plain bn 
which it was built flowed the Nile, bordered by a succes- 
sion of palm groves of great extent. At their back rose 
the raugc of the African hills, and beyoud were the 
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Pyramids — the tombs of Cheops, au4 Ccpbren, and 5Iy- 
ccrimis, and thoir successors, whose names were even 
then hidden in the mystery of centuries gone by. In 
tlio days of Moses, we have every reason to believe that 
the magnificent granite blocks with which the Pyramids 
were built were covered with sculptures ; and the colossal 
statue oi^the Sphinx, the emblematic representation of 
kingly power, which stood before tlicin, must also then 
fiave been perfect. “ Strange and unnatural as it was, 3 et 
from its stupendous size, oud the wonderful calmness of 
its uncouth but expressive features, it must always Lave 
excited a feeling of astouishmoiit and awe. The royal 
helmet of Egypt was on its head, and a beard, the sign 
of royalty, covered its chin. The stone pavcii>cnt by 
which men approachod the Pyramids ran up between its 
paws, and linmedAitcly under its breast was placed on 
altar, the smoko of which went up into the gigantic nos- 
trils.” Thus it stood guarding the sepulchres of the Kings, 
whilst the massive tombs of the ordinary inhabitants of 
3Icmphis formed vast streets, stretching from the 
Pyramids to the city. At the present day the tra- 
veller can walk for miles amidst the ruins of these 
ancient sepulchres ; and recent excavations have disco- 
vered, hewn in the rock, long galleries, forming part of a 
great temple of later date, which opened at about the 
distance of fifty yards into high arched vaults, each cov- 
ering a luagniiiccnt black marble sarcophagus or coillu, 
smooth and sculptured witliin and without, and intended 
to contain, not the mortal remains of a great monarch, 
but the successive corpses of the bull Apis! It may be 
thataltbougb these precise sepulchresof Apis wereuot built 
till mauy years alter Moses lived, yet the reverence which 
he must have seen paid by all ai'ound liim to the degra- 
ding representative of the Deity, led liiin to obey more 
humbly and reverently the Almighty Spirit who spoke 
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to him from the Burning Bush, and proclaimed Himself 
“I AM THAT I AM.” 

The history of Thebes, called also Dioapolis Magna, 
and by the Hebrews Xo-Amon, or the Sanctuaiy of 
Amun, spreads over a series of years, during w'hich a 
race of powerful sovereigns added to its wealth and 
beauty. It must have betni grander far than Memphis, 
except ouly in tliat grandeur which Is derived from 
antiquity-. The city stood upon a wide green plain, bor 
dered by two ranges of mountains, and in the midst of 
it flowed the broad Nile. When ruin had overtaken 
it, more than eiglit centuries after Moses, it wm de- 
scribed as having ouco been “ populoiis No, situate 
amongst the rivera, that had the waters round about it, 
whose rampart was the sea, or the sea-like stream, and 
whose wall was the ‘ sca-liko streanf’* — Ethiopia and 
Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite.” — (Nahum 
ili. 8, 9.) Infinite indeed is the fitting word to apply to 
Thebes. Its circumference is said to have been fifty 
English miles, and no architectural ginudeur now exists 
which can equal, even in a i“cmotc degree, that which is 
discovered iu the ruins of the fallen city. In the days 
of old, loug vistas of courts, gateways, halls, and colo- 
nades crowded the plain on which it was built. Avenues 
of gateways, formed of two sloping towers, with a high 
jiorpcndieular front between, formed the approach to the 
gigantic temple, now known ^ the Temple of Karnac, 
the grandest specimen of Egyptian architecture. One 
hundred and thirty-four columns supported the edifice, 
which was a mile in length. Twelve of these columns 
measured each thirty-six feet iu circumference and sixty- 
six feet iu height; and the capitals were so enormous that 
on every separate one a hundred men could coiufortablv 
stand together. The great ball alone would have coutained 
* Stanley* Sinai and Palestine. 
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four churches as large as St. Martiii’s-lc-Orand in London. 
This stujiendous building was connected with another 
(which stood where the Tillage of Luxor is now’ to be 
seen) by a paved avenue or, as it was called, a “ J)romo8,” 
no less than six hundred feet in lengtli, formed of colos- 
sal sphinxes. From tho temple the gateways, mingled 
with tali' obelisks, stretched east and west, north and 
south, no doubt giving rise to tlie term used by llomcr, 
the earliest of the Greek po<‘ts, who speaks of Thebes as 
“ the city of the Hundred Gates.” Painted sculptures 
of tho gods and of conquering kings ornaincntcd the 
portals within and without, and on each side of them 
were placed immense rod flag-staffs, from which floato<l 
red and blue streamers. 

Before almost every gateway in this vast array were 
colossal flgurcs, usually in granite, but sometimes in 
white or red marble, of the most famous Egyptian Kings, 
and close by them stood in pairs the obelisks before 
mentioned, then towering into tho Bky, but now only to 
be traced by the pedestals on either side, except when' 
hero and there one is still left, whilst the.other has been 
carried away to be an object of interest and wonder in 
cities which, at the time of its erection, had not spi'uiig 
into existence — Itome, Paris and St. Fetersburgh. Such 
was the external appearauce of tho great cities of Egypt, 
so far as imagination can restore them from the ruins 
which are left. They were vast culleotions of ])a]accs and 
temples, and the wealth and skill cmplo^ied in their 
cri'ctiou might well be tempting to a man living like 
Moses ill the royal palace, acknowledged as tho cherished 
favourite and adopted son of the monarch’s daughter, 
and having before him tho pnispect of richijs and power 
to an extent which could scarcely in that age, or in any 
whichsuocceded it, have been equalled. For thoexpression, 
" the treasures of Egypt ” most litly also describes the 
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actual wealth of the country at this period of its highest 
prosperity. By the conquests in Kthiopia the gold 
mines of that land fell into the hands of the Egyptians, 
and when worked by them with tho skill for which they 
were remarkable, the produce soeraed boundless. Crimi- 
nals, and prisoners taken in war were sent, under a guard 
of soldiers, to expiate their offences by labouring in 
these mines. So grievous was their condition, banished 
as they were from the light of heaven, and rohhed of 
e^'ery tiling which makes life valuable, that the Egyptian 
priests represented this kind of captirity as the punish- 
ment of the wicked in the world beyond the grave. 
But the toil of the unhappy prisoners brought wealth to 
Egypt. The mines are said to have yearly produced gold 
to the amount of the improbable sum of seventy millious 
sterling. The part of Ethiopia in which they were found 
received its name from the word meaning gold, and 
was called Nubia, or the laud of gold ; and from the time 
when it became subject to Egypt, the precious metal was 
more abundant in the latter country tliun in auy other 
portion of the world. 

When such was the magnificence and power of'the 
monarch at whose court Moses was hrouglit up, great 
indeed must have been tho faith which enabled him to 
refuse longer to bear tlie honorable title by which he was 
known, and to choose rather to suffer affliction with tlic 
oppressed Israelites than ti enjoy “ the pleasures of sin” 
and of heathenism for a season. 

And we must remember that Moses was educated in 
the midst of idolatry. If he had any earlv recollections 
of a purer religion, it must have beeufrom the tcacliing of 
his mother, Jochebed, who, attending upon him as his 
nurse, may possibly have instructed his infant mind, 
when it awakened to the cousciousness of existence, 
in the rcvereucc and worship due to the Almighty 
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Jehovah. But this teaching, if given ht all, must have 
been in secret, without tho aid of any external 
religious rites. All that Moses saw when he was a child 
must have been idolatry — in his eyes grand and awful. 
Tho monstrous forms which, though they strike us witli 
astonishment, still seem to us uncouth, could not have 
been uncouth to him. They must have been solemn and 
overpowering, without any admixture of the grotesque. 
For a child’s mind accepts without question wliat is put 
before it ns sacred, and, having once accepted, it requires 
thought and experience, and qualities of intellect which 
comparatively few possess, to set aside early associations 
and SCO things as they really ore. It may surely be con- 
sidered probable that Moses, like thousands since, dwed to 
tho blessing of Go(J upon a mother's piety that clearness of 
spiritual sight which enabled him at length to prefer tlic 
pure worglkip of the Hebrews to the magnificent mockciy'of 
the homage rendered to the god Apis. But the struggle 
between a pure faith and the temptatione of a odurt would 
seem to have been long. Forty years of his life passed 
beforeho took the final resolution of relinquishing thecourt 
of Pharoah; and although during that period his iiearl was 
evidently touched by tho sufferings of tho people, whom 
he had learnt to acknowledge hs liia brethren, lie was still, 
it ai)pears, so far attracted by the earthly learning and 
wisdom of the men who surrounded Pharoah, that even 
the contamination of idolatry was not a sufficient motive 
to induce him to forsake it. It required the act by which 
he committed himself openly to tlio cause of the unhappy 
Israelites before his higher principles were finally victori- 
ous, and he was led to renounce the title ho had hfllfi’to 


borne, and to forsake Egypt, “ 
king, but enduring as 
(Hcb. xi. 27.) In Ids case^ 
circumstances appear to, 


of the 
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God's Providence to further the speedy growth of the 
inward life. Fear gave the impulse that was needed, and 
strengthened him for a step wliich he must probably 
before have contemplated as possible, or he would scarcely 
have ventured upon that intercourse witli his brethren 
which, if discovered, could only bring upon him the in- 
dignation of tin) king and the eontenipt of hia eourtiera. 

If Eemeses II. was ijidccd the Pharoah at whose 
court Moses was edinrated, he was a monarch whoso 
indignation might well liave been dreaded, His features 
have been transmitted to us in the colossal statues still 
to be st'eu in the ruined temples of Egypt. The face is 
long, its expression indicating profound repose and 
tranquillity, mingled with something like scorn. ./Lgnin 
and again the likeness and figure arc. repeated, for the 
statues of Tiemeses are numerous. One, carved in granite, 
and of gigantic size, sate on the right side of the entrance 
to his palace at Thebes. Far and wide it must have been 
visible, '* the vast hands resting oailio elephantine knees,” 
the arms, thicker than the whole bodies of other statues 
which have been the wouder and admiration of the world. 
But a still more striking representjition of Berneses 
remains to this day in the Great Temple of Ipsambul, in 
Nubia. “Four statues of the great monarch were here 
erected, every feature magnified tenfold, so that ears, and 
mouth, and nose, and every link of the collar, and every 
line of the skin, sinks into yoif (as it has been said) with 
the weight of a mountain.” The temple to which these 
statues belong was left unfinished by Berneses himself. 
At the entrance he is represented presenting offerings 
to Ba, or Re, the sun, the especial deitj" of the Pharaohs, 
or the children of the sun, and adored by tlieni, at 
Heliopolis also, where Moses must often have seen the 
Egyptian ceremonies, even if he had never beheld the 
Temple of Berneses, at Ipsorahul. 
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For the worship must in great measure have been tlie 
same at both places. At Ipsambul it ca’n still be re- 
called. Ilall within hall, dark, but enriched with the 
figures Osiris and tho glories of Renicses, lead 
through a- corridor into the innermost sanctuary. 
It is a >Bquaro rocky chamber, in wdiich stood and 
still stands, though broken, the original altar. Behind 
the altar, seated against the rocky wall, their hands 
upon their knees, looking straight out through the 
door of the sanctuary, the corridor and the halls to 
the portal, which admitted a glimpse of the blue 
sky, sate and still sit the four great gods of the Tempio, 
of whom Ecinescs himself is one. The king, who was 
worshipped as a god,' must needs Imvo been an object ol’ 
awe ; and yet, as .it has been observed by one who had 
himself visited the temple, “ the chief thouglit that 
strikes one at Ipsambul and elsewhere, is the transition 
in the Fgyjitian worship from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous. The gods alternate "between the majesty of ante- 
dcluviau angels, and the grotesquoness of pre-Adamite 
monsters. By what strange contradiction could the same 
sculptors and worshippers iiave conceived the grave and 
awful forma of Ammon and Osiris, and the ludicrous 
images of gods in all shapes in tho heavens, and in 
the earth, and in the waters under the ^rtb, with heads 
of hawk and crocodile, and jackal and ape ! What 
must have been tho mind and muscles of a nation who 
could worship, as at Thebes, in the assemblage of hundreds 
of colossal cats ! And, again, how c.vtraordinary the con- 
trast of the serenity and tlie savagenoss of the kings! 
Rcmcscs, with the placid smile, grasping the shrieking 
captive by the hair, as the frontispiece of every temple, 
and Ainun with the smile no less placid, giving him tlie 
falchion to smite them.* 

* Staaley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
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Perhaps no where so fully as in Egypt was tlie power 
of idolatry displayed, and it is only aJ^r studying there 
its astonishing contradictions, its greatness and its worse 
than nothingness, that wo can, thoroughly enter into the 
need of the warning so often repeated by Moses to the 
Israelites, “Take ye therefore good heed unto yousselves — 
lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven imago, 
the similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or fe- 
male, tho likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the 
likeness of any winged fowl that flieth in the air, the 
likeness of any thing that creepeth on the ground, the 
likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
earth, and lest when thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
and when thou seest tho sun and the moon and the stars, 
even all the host of heaven, shouldest b&driven to worship 
them, and serve them, which the Lord thy Grod hath divided 
unto all the nations under the whole heaven.” (Dent. iv. 
15 — 19 .) 
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TUE PBOBABLE PEBIOD OF THE ESOPrS— B.C. 1245. 

Eemeses II. reigned upwards of sixty years ; he is said 
to have had twenty-three sons, many of whom ho must 
have survived, for he was sucoeeded by the thirteenth 
B c ^^**®hmen — the name being derived from 

Pthah, worshipped as the creative power and 
the father of tlie CVods. 

It was in the reign of thiB monarch that the Exodus is 
supposed to have taken place. He was in no way equal 
to his father as a warrior, neither were his architectural 
monuments on the same grand scale as those of his 
immediate predecessor } but he was nevertheless the 
sovereign of a mighty and a highly civilised empire, and 
the submission forced upon him was a fact which even 
foreign nations recollected with terror. "When, many 
years afterwards, the Israelites, after their settlement in 
the proinisetl land, were carrying on a war with the 
Philistines — who bad taken from them the ark of God, 
the great argument used to induce the lords of tlie 
country to restore the ark, was that the king of Egypt 
had hardened his heart in vain against the God 
of tho Israelites, and that it was useless, therefore, for 
the Philistines to strive against a Ecing so mighty. 
(1 Sam, vi. 6.) The overthrow of tho monarch and his 
host must have struck the Egyptians themselves with 
singular awe, from the honor which they wore accustomed 
to shew to their dead as well as their living monarch. 
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Rlcmpliis, it has been seen, was a city of splendid tombs, 
and, at Tlicbes the funeral monuments arc even more 
wonderful in their grandeur and solemnity. The wall of 
limestone clifts, which encloses o)i the west the pUin of 
Tliebes, contains a deep gorge running up into the very 
heart of the liilla. It is a valley bare ajul desolate; no 
human habitation is visible, and the stir of the city must 
always have been excluded from it. Hero was llio last 
reeting place of the kings who reigned in Thebes. The 
entrance is through a sculptured portal in the face of the 
cliff. It leads into a long and lofty gallery, opening into 
successive halls and chambers, all covered with a ground 
of white stucco, on which are laid colors that remain to 
this day as brilliant as they were thousands of years ago. 
The excavations are, in fact, gorgeous, palaces, hewn out 
of the rock, and ornamented with all the splendour of 
{)ainting which a palace could require. Tliere lie nil tin* 
kings “ in glory ; every one in his own house.” (Isaiah xiv. 
IS.) The work of the living monarch was tliat of pre- 
paring his splendid home in death ; and the length of ca**h 
reign can still he traced by the extent of the chambers, 
and the perfection witli which they are finished. All 
the arts and the occupations of life are depicted vividly on 
these sepulchral walls — the dinners, the boating, the 
dancing, the trades, are still to be seen, fresh, as it were, 
from the hands of the painter. The Egyptians bclievetl 
in a rcsxxrrection, and it would apj)ear as though thev 
desired to behold on their awakening the forms and the 
scenes on which their eyes had closed. But they also 
faced the solemnities of death itself, and had clear, 
tliough strange, ideas of the judgment that must follow 
eveu kings in the world beyond the grave ; and thus, in 
the funeral chambers, were painted endless processions of 
jackal headed gods, monstrous forms of good and evil 
genii, barges carrying mummies over tlie sacred lake, 
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reprosentations of tlio goddess of justice, and twisted 
serpents in' every possible form and attitude, some, ex- 
tending the whole length of a gallery, the head of the 
serpent being at tbo beginning, and the tail reaching to 
the end, — until at length tlio vaulted hall was reached, in 
the centre j^of which was the imiucuse granite sarcophagus 
intended to contain tlio body of the king.* 

The monarch who reigned over Egypt when Moses 
sought the deliverance of the Israelites, in all probability 
commenced his reigu by preparing his sepulchre. "Whe- 
thcr it was at jMcmphis, or at Thebes, it was doubtless 
intcuded to bo the monument of bis greatness ; but God 
had appointed for him and his warriors another grave, 
and when the Aliniglity blew with his wind, “ the sea 
covered them, they sank as lead in the mighty waters.” 
(Exodus XV. 10.) 

Tbo record of the event seems to have lingered in some 
of the traditions of the country, ^though its exact cir- 
cumstaaces are lost in the mass of fables with which the 
Egyptians covered the true history of their early kings. 
Diodorus, the Greek writer, who visited Egypt about the 
beginning of the Chrisi^ian Mra, tells us that a belief bad 
been transmitted from father to Son for many ages, that 
once an extraordinary ebb dried up the sea, so that its 
bottom was seen, and that a violent flow immediately 
afterwards brought back the waters to their former 
chaunel. This would certainly appear to have reference 
to Pharaoh’s host in the Kcd tiea. Terrible indeed must 
such a destruction — sucli an utter sweeping away of.the 
vast army, have been, to a people accustomed to regard 
the bodies of the dead with an almost unnatural anxiety 
to preserve tlicm from destruction, — an anxiety which 
seems to have induced them even to defer their enmity 
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against the Israelites for the sake of paying the last 
honor to those who had died in the plague which struck 
the first bom. It is expressly said in the Book of Num- 
bers “ the children of Israel went out with a high hand 
in the sight of all the Egyptians ; for the Egyptians 
buried all their first born which the Lord had smitten 
among them, upon their gods also the Lord executed 
judgment.” (N’umbers xiiiii. 3, 4.) 

In leaving Egypt, the Israelites were freed from the 
cruelty of their task-masters, but at the same time they 
lost the advantages of their wealth and trade. Often in 
their folly and ingratitude, forgetting what they had 
suffered, did they look back with longing eyes to the 
“flcsh'pots of Egypt.” Yet even in this respect their 
condition was greatly ameliorated. Instead of the tax of 
one-fifth of the pro«luce of their fields, they now paid only 
ono-tentl\ of their crop to tlie Levites ; and Canaan, 
unlike Goshen, required but little labour for its cultiva- 
tion. In the language of Moses to the Israelites, when 
with a sorrowful love for thb country of promise, which 
he himself was never to enter, he lingeringly dwelt on its 
beauty, “ The land whither thou goest in to possess it, 
is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed, and watoredst it with thy 
foot, as a garden : but the land whither ye go to possess 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven : a land which the Lom> thy God careth 
for; the eyes of the Lobd thy God are always upon it, 
from the beginning of the year even imto the end of the 
year.” (Deut. xi. 10, 11, 12.) 

An equally marked distinction between the inhabitants 
of the two countries was enforced and perpetuated by the 
regulations which governed the worship of the Jews, both 
during their long wanderings in the wilderness, and after- 
wards when they were finally established in Canaan. 
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With the £g}'ptians the art of sculpture was the very 
pillar of religioh. The priests in the temples first made 
their gods and then worshipped them. They adored 
figiir(>8 of the sun, as representing tho god Ee, and those 
of the stars as being the visible symbols of other deities. 
Statues of^men, the sculjitured fonus of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, were all objects of divine homage ; but tho law of 
tho Jews was strict and imperative — “ Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in tho water under the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them nor serve them : for I the 
Loiii> thy God am a jealous God. (Exodus xx. 4, 5.) 

So again, the Egyptian priests kept their heads shaved ; 
the Jewish priests were forbidden to make them- 
selves bald, or even to cut the corners of their beards. 
(Lev. ixi. 5.) The people of Lower Egypt marked their 
bodies with pricks in honour of their gods, and the officers 
of state imprinted upon their breasts and shoulders the 
name of the king whom they served ; but the Jews were 
forbidden to cut their flesh or make any mark upon it. 
(Lev. xix. 28.) 

The Egyptians buried food in the tombs with the bodies 
of their friends, ami sent gifts of f()t)d to the temples for 
their use; hut the Jews were forbidden to set apart any food 
for such purposes. (I)eut. xxvi. 13, 14.) The Egyptians 
planted groves of trees withiu the court-yard of their 
temple.**, but the laws of Closes forbade the Jews to plant 
any trees near the altar of the Loud, (l)eut. xvi. 21.) 
The sacred bull, Apia, wn-s chosen by the priests of Meiii- 
phis for its black and wliitc spots, but the .lews, in pre- 
paring their water of purilieation, were ordered to kill a 
red heifer without a spot. (Numbers xix. 2.) 

That these iJrccautions were absolutely needful, in 
order to preserve the Israelites li-om imitating the idolatry 
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of Egypt, is evident from the fact that, on the very first 
occasion when they were left without tho presence of 
Moses, they set up the golden calf, doubtless in remem- 
brance of Mnevis, the sacred ox of Heliopolis, which was 
honoured by tho Egyjjtians next to the bull Apis. 

Ill unimportant matters, the natural similarity between 
the hahita of tlic two nations was permitted to continue. 
Q’hcy were alike, amongst other things, in their manner 
of reckoning the beginning and end of the day : with tho 
Greeks and the Etruscans the day began at noon, with 
the Eomana, as with ourselves, at midnight, with the 
Persians at sunrise, but with the Jews and Egyptians it 
began at sunset. 

The. laws against witchcraft and false prophets, who 
should shew signs and wonders, had no doubt an allu.sion 
to the studies of sorcery and magic, and the juggling 
tricks practised by the wise men of Egypt, in order to 
strengthen their power over the minds of tho common 
people. 

AMicn, in the presence of Pharaoh, the magicians ven- 
tured to oppose Moses, whatever miratdes he worked they 
attempted to work also, and in some cases with apparent 
success. Like him, they cast upon the ground tho rods 
which they held in their bands, And which then crawled 
about like serpents, becoming again straight rods when 
they were taken up. At tho present day, after a lapse of 
three thousand years, thj successors of the Egyptian 
magicians are still performing the same curious trick. 
The juggler takes up in his hand the Naja, a small viper, 
and pressing a finger on the nape of its neck, puts it into 
a catalepsy, which makes it motionless and stiff like a rod. 
\VnH‘U, on being released, it regains its power of motion, 
the bystanders fancy that the magician’s rod has been 
changed into a serpent. 
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For the pretended arts of prophesying, and tooking into 
the secrets of nafciire, Egyptians need drinking cups, 
made of silver and other metals, ^vhich Tivero cugraved on 
the inside %Yith mystic lines and sacred' figures. 

It is to u cup of this kind that reference is made in the 
history of Joseph. The popular belief iu llie power of 
these inagVe cnjjs was so great that they were copied even 
in distant countries, and, although no Egyptian divining 
cups remain to 'us, \vc know their form hy the Assyrian 
copies. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

LAWS, MANNEHS, ANi) CCSTOUS 01 THE EGYPTIANS. 

The rapidity with wliich Pliaroah was able to collect bis 
army when ho pursued the Israelites, is an indication of 
the jwwcr of the Egyptian kings well worthy of i*emark. 
A fifth part of the population had died suddenly, ono in 
every house— the people must have been paralysed with 
grief and fear — yet after a very short ■intervening time, 
chiefiy spent, as it would seem, in burying the dead, six 
hundred chosen chariots, with other clioriots and horse- 
men, summoned from tlio whplo of Eg}']>t, all in order 
under regular captains, were ready for action. This fact 
becomes in a degree less surprising when wo learn that 
the Egyptians Imd always a very large army, no less than 
410,000 men, though they were for the most part militia 
troops who were only exercised at certain times, and were 
allowed to support themselves by agriculture. A portion 
of laud free from taxes was giveu to each soldier for 
bis ordinary pay, and when on active service he received 
besides a daily allowance of rather more ihuii live pounds 
of bread, two pounds of meat, and two • pints of wine. 
The Egyptians understood the art of war well. lu the 
pictures which describe^ their military movements are to 
be seen masses of foot soldiers with spears and shields, 
ilghting in the manner practised by the celt braf ed Mace- 
donian 3’halaax. Bows and arroifrs, and slings, were 
eommon amongst them, but they used, besides, every 
weapon, which was known before the introduction of fin*- 
arms, and conducted sieges with the same iuslruuxents 
afterwards employed by the Homans. The soldier’s chief 
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dofciico was his shield, covered witli a IniH’s hide, and 
having the hair outside. It was sontctiinos studded with 
nails, aiid.Btreugtheiied with rims of inetiil. The chariots, 
which are especially mentioned as having formed a large 
part of Pharaoh’s warlike army, when he pursued tho 
Israelites, were generally, made of wood, and were exceed- 
ingly light. The wheels were hound with a rim of metal. 
Tho. harness of the horses was very elegant, hut no 
blinkers were used. The cliariot usually carried only two 
persons, the warrior and liis charioteer. If the warrior 
was called upon to encounter a hostile chief, and tho 
naturi' of tho ground required him to alight, tlie driver 
moved off to a distajico to await the i.ss!ic of tlio combat. 
When on an excursion of jileasure, or on a visfl to a 
friend, an Egyptiai^geutleman, or even tho king, mounted 
alone and drove himself, the footmen and other attendants 
running, before and behind the car, i-cady, when tho car- 
riage stopped, to take tho reins and walk the horses till 
their master returned, but not venturing to step into it. 

Though skilled in warfare, the Egyptians do not 
appear to have betm what is gerierally termed a 
warlike people. They were at all limes easily con- 
quered. Their diief iinportaiice as a nation was derived 
from their progress in arts and civilization. That tiiCY 
could hare advanced so far in knowledge and science 
seems tho more strange when we lind tliat a svstein pif. 
vailed amongst them rescmbliug that of the ea.st«‘s in 
India, which has always been considered tiio gnaitest 
obstacle to tho improvement of the country. 'I'liev were 
divided into soparali;. classes, and compelled to observe a 
rigid separation. From the sovereign down to the meanest 
of his subjects, every Kgyj>tian was obliged to move 
according to an appointed rule. Mis f<Ktdand ilress, bis 
employments and amusements, were all appointed, and 
no class could in any way interfere with another. 
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Herodotus says there were seven principal castes, 
— p-iests, soldiers, interpreters, shopkeepers, boatmen, 
herdsmen, and swineherds. Other persons have reckoned 
them difrcr«*ntly,butin fact every business formed of itself 
a easte. The king was supremo over all, but he was not 
more free limn his subjects from submission t^ laws and 
customs. He rose nt a fixed hour, read his letters, and 
despatched ))ublic business. After this he performed the 
ablutions re(|uired before |)rayer, and having dressed him- 
self in his royal rol)es went, attended by his ofiRcers, to 
oiler saeritlco in the temple, and listen to a discourse on 
the excellence of tlie laws, which ended in a pancgj’ric 
upon himself, aud an enumeration of his virtues. Ho 
was told that he was pious, and true, and generous ; and 
possessed many other striking virtups. If these state- 
ments were true, it was tlioiight that they would confirm 
him in liis goodness, .and if tliey were false, it was hoped 
they woulii shame him into trying to deserve them. Tlio 
remainder of the day was iiinpped out iit the same precise 
manner. The hours for ex<Tcisc‘, amusement and food 
were all marked, and even the kind and quantity of meat 
whieV he might eat. and the measure of wine he might 
drink, were prescribed. The monarchy was hereditary — 
but there were exceptions to this rule. Kings, it is said, 
were sometimes chosen on account of their public services. 
No slave or hired person was permitted to attend upon 
the monarch. He was froln his youth waited upon by 
members of the great families whose children were his 
compnuiuiis. This regulation was adopted in order to 
avoid the risk of implanting in his mind any ideas un- 
worthy of a ruler; and in order further to strengthen his 
principles; he was made subject to a custom which 
universally prevailed in Hgypt, and underwent a trial after 
liis death. This was one of the most remarkable circum- 
sluuccs connected with Egyptian fujierals. 
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The body of a dead man after havintj been embalmed, 
and placed in a mummy case, was set upright against the 
wall of a room, until the tomb in which it was to be laid 
was ready. It was then carried forth and deposited in a 
hearse, W'hich was drawn on a sledge to the sacred Jake 
of the Noaic, or province, to which the deceased belonged. 

Forty -two judges, who had been previously summoned, 
were placed in a semicircle near the banks of the lake, 
and when the hearse reached the appointed spot a boat, 
provided expre.ssly for the occasion, and under the direc- 
tion ofa boatman, called in the Egyptian language Charon, 
was brought up. In this boat tlio cofRn was laid, and it 
was then lawful for any person to bring forward bis accu- 
sation against the deceased. If it could be proved that he 
had led an evil life^ the body was deprived of the accus- 
tomed sepulture ; but if the accuser failed to establish 
his charge to the satisfaction of the judge, be was subjected 
to the heaviest penalties. When there was no accuser, 
nr when the accusation had baen disproved, the relations 
censed from their lamentations, and pronounced enco- 
miums upon the deceased — the *asserrrbleil multitude 
joining in his praises. . The body was then rowed across 
the lake, and taken to the family catacombs, which were 
generally very large, and much ornamented. Jlummios 
of the low'er order were buried together in a common 
repository. 

The character of the king underwent, as it has been 
stated, the same test as that of liis subjects.' If anyone 
could establish proofs- of his impiety or injustice, he was 
denied the usual funeral rites when, in the presence of tho 
assembled multitude, Lis body was brought to the sacred 
lake. 

Several instances are recorded of Egyptian monarchs 
having been deprived of these honours, by tbo opposing 
voice of the peojilc. If, on the contrarji a king was 
judged to have lived a good life, a magnificent funeral 
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took place, and a general inouruiiig, wliieli lasted seventy- 
two days, was proclaimed. TIjo people tore their gar- 
ments, and kept a solemn last, abstaining from every 
luxury. The temples were closed, saerifices were for- 
biddeu, no festivals were celebrated, and a procession of 
men and w’omcn wandcrcil through the Btreeta,fitliro\ving 
(Inst and mud upon their heads, and twice every day 
singing a funeral dirge in honour of the deceased monarch. 

Next to the sovereign, the priests held the chief r«ik 
in Egypt — hut the word priest, as used by the Egyptians, 
had not strictly tho same meaning as with us. Priests 
were not necessarily spiritual persons. Judges, architects, 
physicians, .and many others who, like them, had reetdved 
a libcr.M education, and followed a learned profession, 
were considered to belong to the priestly caste. 

The whole order was remarkable for their simple mode 
of living. Those wiio wei-u employed about the temples 
were divided into distinct grades, and wercj only initiated 
into the mysteries of their religion by degrec^s. They 
were obliged to be especially attentive to cleanliness. 
The linen garments tvhicli they wore were constantly 
fresh ; and twice every day, and twice every night, they 
were accustomed to wash • themselves ; — some who pre- 
tended to a more strict observance of religious dutic.s, 
using for this jmrpose water which had been tasted by 
tho Ibis, and which was supposed, in consequence, to bo 
unquestionably pure. The priests w'oro not allowed to 
touch lish or pork, or to eat Jeutils, onions, peas or beans ; 
but beef and geese were cooked for'tbem every ilay, and 
nil allowance of wine was given them, all being provideil 
at tlic public e.xpense. They were also free from taxation, 
and a third part of the property of the country belonged 
to tliem. Their right to these lands was recognized from 
the earliest days, for when, iu the time of the famine, 
il oseph bouglit the jiro^xirty of the jieople, and gave them 
3oru ill esehange, it is expressly said, “ only tho laud of 
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the priests bought he not." (Gen. xlvii^ 22-.) Thojiro- 
phets formed one of tlio piincipal grades of the piiiest- 
hood. They directed the inaiiagemcnt of .the priestly 
revenuefl, took a coiispicuouH part in public processions, 
and when any new rcgnlutions were introduced in affairs 
of religion they, in conjunction with tlic chief priests, 
were the first whoso opinion was consulted. The laws of 
religion won* closely mixed up with those for the gorern- 
ment of the i*ountrv, and both were observed with great 
reverence, for they were said to bo derived from the gods. 
In reality they were the work of varimi.s lawgivers, who 
from time to time had induced tlie people to conform to 
the regulations which they deemed necessary for tho 
country. The judges who administered tliese laws were 
held in great resjjcet — tiie highe.st in rank nc.xt to tho 
magistrates of the capitol, wore called ^Noinarclis, from the 
Komea or districts into which tlie country was divided. 
They were chosen from the three great cities, Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, and were required to be of ir- 
reproachable character. Large salaries ■were given them 
from government to place them beyond the temptation of 
bribery. There were no jirofessioual advocates, I'or it was 
thought that their cloqueiu'c might be the means of mis- 
leading the judge. 

In order more effectually to protect the virtuous, and 
detect the wicked, it was emictcd that every one should 
at certain times |)resent himself before th(( magistrate 
or provincial governor, .and state, his name and place of 
abode, and the means by which he gained liis livelihood, 
tho particulars being duly registerccl by the official 
scribes. AV'hether a passport was tlicn given by the 
magistrate, or the names wen; merely enrolled, docs not 
appear. The Egyptian law.s were in general humane. 
Murder was punished with death, but the power of 
pardon was in the hand# of the king. One monarch 
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is said to liave made a rule not to sentence any one to 
death, but to condemn persons convicted of capital 
crimes to labour at raising the ground about tlio town 
to which they belonged. By this moans he protected the 
cities from the reach of the inundatioHS of the Isiic. If 
a father was guilty of t)io murder of a child, it was 
ordained that the corpse should bo fastened to his neck, 
and that lie should pass three whole days and nights in 
lliis position, under the watcli of a public guard. Parri- 
cide being considered the most unnatural of crimes, was 
visited with a cruel puiiishoieut. The criminal w^s first 
tortured, and then burnt to death. Minor ofi’ciiccs were 
generally puurshed with the stick, a mode ef chostiwment 
still greatly in vogue amongst the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, and held in such esteem by them that 
they speak of it as beiug “sent from heavon to be a 
blessing to mankind.” 

The Egyptians had a siugular custom respecting theft. 
Those who followed tlic pmfe/txinn of thief gave in their 
names to the chief of the robbers, and agreed that ho 
should be iiilbriued of every thing they might thencefor- 
ward steal. The owner of lost goods always applied bv 
letter to the chief for their recovery,- and having stated 
their quality and quantity, and the day and hour wlicn they 
w'cr© stolen, with other requisite particulars, tlio goods 
were restored on payment of oue-q»»arter of tlieir value. 
As it was considered impossible altogether to put an <-nd 
to theft, it was considered better to make the sacrilice of 
a part than to lose the whole. The cbifef of the robbers 
was in fact the chief of the police, a respect.iblc citizen, 
and a man of the greatest integrity and honour. 

The laws regarding debt varied from time to time. 
One of tho most remarkable was that which pronounced 
it illegal for any one to borrow money without giving in 
pledge the body of his father, or of his nearest relative. 
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If lie failed to redeem tliis sacred deposit la? was cousi- 
dered iiilkmous, and at his death he was net only denied 
the usual funeral rites, hut neither liis children nor anv 
of bia family could he interred so louy as the debt was 
unpaid: the creditor being put in actual possession of his 
family tomb. 

Eererence for their aneeslors, .and for their elders, was 
characteristic of the Egyptians. Children we.re obliged 
to shew the greatest dcl'ereiiee to their parents^ and a 
young man, if seated, was expected to rise on tlieir ap- 
proach. Disrespect to ciders is indeed entirely an'inven- 
tiou of modern days, the Divine command, “lionoiir 
thy father and mother,” bcini; recognised as a l.aw 
amongst nations otherwise sunk in the grosstSt hea- 
thenism. 

Isext to magistrates, physicians and surgeons may be 
mentioned as belonging to Ibe priestly caste. They ap- 
pear to have used only the simplest remedies, although 
they were weU.skilled in the knowledge of herbs. Each 
doctor confined himself to the study of some particular 
disease. One undertook the management of the eye, 
another of the heart, another of the teetfi, &<•., f<»r the 
Egyjitians apparently did not uiiderstiind how nuicli one 
member depends on the action of another, and how ne- 
cessary therefore it is lor a doctor to be ac(|U!iinted with 
the working of the whole system. So i-arefiil were they 
to avoid innovation, that a |)liy.sician who adopted a new 
mode of treatment was liable to be punished by the law 
if his patient died under it. 

Magicians were another division of the oa.ste of priests. 
The word originally meant “a wise man,” and was ap- 
plied to all men of learning; but afterwards it was mixed 
up with religion, and becamo an art practised l»y a sepa-i 
rate caste. There is something very mysterious in the 
Juiwer of these Egyptian magieians. The Scriptgres 
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speak of them as actually ahlo to perform miracles to a 
certain extent ; and even in the present day it would 
appear, from the inquiries of travellers, that a singular 
power still lingers amongst the Egyptians, which is often 
attributed to jugglery, but which it seems impossible 
always to account for by any such explanation^ Xo one 
of these classes was thought to be of higher rank than 
the others, although persons of superior education must 
lUM-essarily have possessed tho greatest influence in the 
state. All men were by the Egyptians considered equally 
noble ;■ tlio rigid distinctions of caste do not appear to 
have interfered with social intercourse, but only to 
have formed, ns it were, laws by which each individual 
was comj)elled to follow a certain course of employment. 
That the poorer classes w'ere in a condition of comfort we 
loam from the lamentations of the Israelites in tho Wilder- 
ness, for although an oj)pre88ed people in other respects, 
they looked back with regret to the time when they “ sal: 
bv the fleshpots, and did eat broad to tho full.” (Exodus 
xvi. :3) — and even wept when they thought of the fish 
which they “ did eat in Egypt freely — the cucumber, and 
the melons, and the leeks, and the onions.” (Numbers 
xi. 5.) 

The foreign commerce of the Egyptians was chiefly car- 
ried on by Phceniciaii ships. That it was very extensive is 
proved by the fact that in some of the ancient tombs at 
Thebes a number of Chinese vessels, with Chinese inscrip- 
tions, have been found. There was, besides, an immense 
inland tralEe on the Nile, and numbers of boatmen wore 
also employed in managing pleasure-boats on nrtilicial 
sheets of water. It would have been contrary to the 
laws of caste for an Egyptian gentleman to use an oar 
himself. 

The shops in tho cities of Egypt appear to have resem- 
bled stalls, open in front, as in the bazaars of Eastern 
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towns ia the present day. Everything was -sold by 
weight, and the money which was used in the form of 
rings of gold and silver was also paid by weight. I’oul. 
terers suspended geese and other birds from a pole, which 
at the same time supported an awning to shade them 
from the sun. 

Some idea of domestic life in Egypt may be gathered 
from tlie pictures still existing. The houses appear to 
have been usually entered through a court, w ith a portico 
in front supported by columns. The court was the re- 
ception room for visitors. It contained a few trees, and 
in the centre was a tunk with a fountain. Tlie apart- 
ments for the family, which were connected wiili the 
portico by passages, were small but lofty, and, in f»der to 
keep out the heat, lighted only by small windows. On 
the top of the house was a terrace, covered by a roof 
raised on .pillars. This was the family parlour, and the 
best which could be constructed in such a climate ; and 
here, too, they slept at night in the summer season. The 
walls and ceilings of the rooms were richly painted — the 
former being laid out in compartments, each having a 
pattern, with an appropriate border. The Egyptians of 
the upper classes usually sat on h.andsome chairs of ebony 
and other rare woods, inlaid with ivory, and covered with 
rich stuffs ; but ocea.sionally they used stools and low' 
scats, and some sat cross-legged or on one knee uj'on 
mats and carpets. Cli.iir.s, sucli as are at the present day 
ealli'd Kangaroo chairs, were also in use among them. 
Of the furniture of tlicir hedrooms wc know little or 
nothing, except that tliey had a peculiar manner of sup- 
porting the head by a half cylinder of wood or alabaster 
in lieu of a pillow. 

Every part of an Egyptian house was placed under the 
protection of a tutelary deity, and it was probably at tbe 
ceremony of dedication that the owner’s name was writ- 
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ten over the entrance, with a lucky sentence for a favour- 
able omen. The Jews may have derived this custom of 
dedication from the Egyptians, since Moses alludes to it 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, when he rej>eat3, as part of 
tho address whicli was to be delivered to the people 
before going forth to battle— “ What man is that 

hath built a new house, and hath not dedicated it ? Let' 
him go and return to- his house, lest he die in battle, and 
another man dedicate it.” (Bout. sx. 5.) 

Tho rich possessed houses in tiie country as well as in 
the town, and enjoyed the luxury of spacious gardens, 
watered by canals, -^vluch communicated with the Nile. 
T'hcBO gardens were arranged very much in the fasliion 
now prevailing amongst the Dutch. The fruit trees were 
well pruned, and the flowers neatly tied up, those which 
wore peculiarly choice, being set apart to grow in borders. 
They had stables, coach-houses for their travelling 
chariots, farm-yard.s, granaries, and poultry-yards ; in fact 
all tliat we are accustomed to associate with an advanced 
stage of society. Vineyards and orchards were planted 
around tanks from which water was conveyed to the trees 
by buckets or by skins. Solomon seems to have imitated 
this practice, for ho tells us in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
that he made “ gardens and orchards, and planted trees 
in them of all kinds of fruits,” and odds, that he made 
also “ pools of water to water therewith the wood that 
Lringeth forth trees.” (Eccles. xi. 6, 6.) 

In their entertainments they appear to have omitted 
nothing which could promote the comfort and amusement 
of their guests. The party when invited to dimier met 
at mid-day, tho guests arriving in chariots, or pataiujuios, 
borne by their servants. If they came on fo<it they were 
accompanied by an attendant bearings parasol, sometimes 
made of leather, stretched over a light Jranm*. Before 
entering the festive chamber, water was offered to those 
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vlio caiiic from a distance, or wlio particiiliirly de- 
siix'i! it, that they wash their feet, and either then 

or iininediattdy before diuiier the guests washed their 
bands, tlic water being brouglit in the same manner as 
at the present day, in ewers and basins, wliich, in the 
houses of the rich, were made of gold or otlier costly 
material. The custom of washing the feet before dinner 
is mentioued in the time of .loscpb, who ordered his 
servants to fetch water for his biethreii, that tliey might 
wash their feet before they ate. The Egyptians were 
shaved and wore wigs, and when tliey sat down to tabic 
it was customary for a servant to attend every guest, and 
to anoint his head witli perfumed ointment, contained in 
a vase, sometimes of alabaster, and sometimos of piwcelam. 
So strong was the odour, and so perfect Iho composition 
of this ointment, ’’that it Las been known to retain its 
floeut for several hundred years. One of the alabaster 
vases in the muBeatn at Almw^ck Castle coutams some of 
this ancient ointment, between two and three thousand 
years old, and yet its odour remains. 

After the ceremony of anointing was over, a lotus 
flower was presented to each guest, who held it in his 
hand during the eiitertaimnent. Servants then brought 
necklaces of flowers ; a garland was also put round the 
head, whilst a single lotus bud, or a full-blown Jlower, was 
so attached as to hang over tlie forehead. Servants were 
constantly employed to bring other fresh flowei-s from the 
garden in order to supply the guestsastheirhouquetsfaded. 

Wine, of which tlio Egyptians had several different 
kinds, was the first tiling ottered to the guests, and whilst 
the actual dinner was in course of preparation, a band, 
consisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, lambouriuc, lluto and 
other instruments, played the favourite airs and songs of 
the country, and professional dancers were introduced for 
the entertainment of the company. 
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Tlie dinner consisted of a considerable number of 
dishes, and as the meat was killed fo^ the occasion, as it 
is at the present day in eastern and tropical climates, 
some time ela}>8cd before it was put on the table. During 
this interval there was leisure for conversation, besides 
the attention paid to tho music and dancing, dl'he chit- 
chat of tho day, public allairs, and questions of busini^ss 
or amusement, occupied tho attention of the men, and 
sometimes tho trifling circumstances of domestic anuoy- 
ance I'ormod the topic of conversation. Tho sculpture 
on a tomb at Thebes represents an accident which mm-^t 
have occurred at an Egyptian i)arty, between two and 
three thousaiid years ago. The guests are asBemblod, 
the wiiro has becia sent round, and conversation is going 
on, when a young man, reclining with hia whole weiglit 
against a column in the centre of the apartment, throws 
it down upon the assembled guests, who are seen with 
uplifted iiands cndcavouniig to protect lliomsclvcs and 
escape from its fall. A talent for caricature is observable 
in this as in many other iiiatauees in the paintings on 
the Egyptian tombs, and even women are not spared. 
They were allowed to mix freely with the men, although 
at a party they were frequently entertained separately in 
a difierent part of the same room. Their position in 
Egypt was indeed at all times singularly high. It was 
rare for an Egyptian to have more than one wife, and 
a Greek writer tells us that it was part of a marriage 
contract that no objection should be made by the husband 
to the commands of his wife whatever thev might be. 
This stipulation probably referred, however, .onU' to the 
nianagciuent of the house, and the regulation of domestie 
affiiira. The ladies who were present at the p.arties given 
.by tlie wealthy Egyptians, appear to have been >ery 
much like what are termed “ fine ladies ” at tho present 
day. Tliey are represented as being dressed superbly, 
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wearing jewels and a profusion of ringlets, and being 
fanned by slaves, a.s they sit in easy chairs or recline on 
couches. Their conversation whilst waiting for dinner 
was eridently carried on with great aiiiiiiution. The 
question o'f dress wa.s not forgotten and the patterns or 
the value of their trinkets were discussed witli much 
cageruess. Inquiries were made as to the maker of au 
car-ring, the shop where it was purchased, its workman- 
ship, and style. Jewels were compared ; each coveted 
her neighbour’s, or preferred her own, and delighted to 
display her gold and silver ornaments, her delicate robe, 
neat sandals, aud beautiful plaited hair. The Egyptian 
women were very proud of their hair, and locks of it, 
when very long, were sometimes cut oft’ aud wrappi-l up 
separately to be buried with them in their tomb. 

Whilst music, 'dancing, and conversatiuu w'ere thus 
occupying the attention of the guests in the dining 
apartments, the servants were busy in the coiut-yard and 
the kitchen. An ox, a kid, a wild goat, or a gazelle, with 
geese, ducks, widgeons, quails, or other birds were oblaiued 
for the occasion ; hut mutton was unlawful food. 
Geese, and other wild and tame fowl, were served up 
entire, or, at least, only deprived of their feet and pinion 
joints ; fish were also brought to table whole, whether 
boiled or fried, the tails ami fins being removed; hut 
whatever quadruped liad been chosen, it was usualiy 
killed in the court-yard, aud cut up according to a regular 
rule. The head was Icfr, and was sometimes given awav 
to a poor person as a reward for liokliug the walkings 
sticks of those guests who came on foot. Servants 
carried the joints on wooden trays to the kitcheu, where 
the cook, wlio, in large establishments, had sevend persons 
under him, prepared them for the table, either by boiling 
or roasting. Other servants look charge of the pastry, 
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which the bakers or cowfectionera liad made for the 
dimier-tablo ; and this department, which appears to 
haye been attached to the kitchen, was yet more varied 
than that of the cook. .An endless succession of yege- 
tablcs was also required ou all occasions, and, when dining 
in private, dishes of that kind were in great^-r request 
than joints, even at the tables of tho rich, h'ruit was 
eaten as freely as vegetables ; iigs and grapes being 
peculiarly valued. 

Tlic dinner was served on a round table, either of 
stone or some hard wood, which was not covered by 
linen, but was probably w’iped with a sponge or napkin 
after the dishes wer<‘ removed, and polished by the 
servants when the company had retired. The giieats sat 
on tho ground, or on stools and chairs, and, having neither 
knives and forks, nor any substitulo for them, they ato 
with their fingers. Spoons were iulrodiiced at table wlu u 
soupor other liquids required tlieir use, and perhaps even 
a knife w.aa emjjloyed on some occasions to facilitate tho 
carving of a large joint. 

The Egyptians, who were serupTilously attentive to tlie 
rites of religion, observ'ed a custom of saying grace 
before dinner, and in order to recall to the assembled 
guests the transitory nature of earthly pleasures, it was 
U8\jal to produce, during or after their repast, a wooden 
image, in the form of a human mummy, and to shew it 
to each of the guests, reminding him of hi.s jnoidalitv, 
and that he would some day resemble that figure. 'I’lie 
imago was mode in the form of Osiris, whirh was the 
shape given to all mnmmics, for it was supposed that the 
deceased, as soon as he had pas, sod the ordeal of his fin.al 
judgment, was admitted into the presence of the deity 
who was his judge, and whose name was then prefixed to 
his own. The repre-sentatiou of death appears to have 
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been lees terrible to the E^'ptlana than it is to the itiodem. 
nations of Europe ; so little indeed did they object to 
have it brought before ' them, tlmfc they even introduced 
the mummy of a deceased relative at their parties, and 
placed it at table as one of the guests. 

After dinner, music and singing were resumed ; men 
and womeu performed feats of agility, and jugglers were 
introduced to amuse the company with their tricks. 
Persons who ]ireferrcd it occupied themselves with games, 
much resembling those of modern days. Iving llcmeses 
III. played draughts with his favourite la<lies ; and as 
fer back as Osirtasen J.. whoso date must be about the 
time of Joseph, the Egyptians found amusement in a 
game common m these days amongst the lower t/rder of 
Italians. Two i^crsons simultaneously threw out the 
fingers of one hand while one of them guessed tho sum 
of both. appear to have been used at a very early 

period. Tbe gaines adapted to children were such as 
tended to promote health, or to divert them in some 
laughable manner. Little Egyptian girls had painted 
dolls, with legs moved by strings, provided for them, as 
little English girls have now. • The game of ball n as not 
confined to children. It was played especially by women, 
and in a very peculiar manner. A person unsuc<;cssiul 
in catching a ball, was obliged to sull'cr another to scat 
herself sideways on her back, and try to catch tho ball as 
it was thrown from the opposite side by a woman mounted 
in a similar manner. 

Amongst l^e lower orders the amusements were eliicfly 
sucli as required dexterity or strength. \\’'rcstliiig, 
and mock fights, hull fights, and lifting weiglits, were 
among.st their sports, and all classes delighted in the 
chase of wild animals, and iik fowling and fishing. Tho 
Egyptians were fond of flowers, and gardens were always 
connected with their villas. Their taste appears to have 
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boon formal. The trees were planted in rows, and tliewalks 
were quite straight. Vinca were very abundant. The 
most usual method of training them was in bowers, or in 
avenues formed by rafters and columns. Great care was 
taken to preserve the eliistera of grapes, and about the 
lime of the vintage boys were emplojed to frighten away 
the birds with a sling and the sound of the voice, as they 
are now employed in the corn ileids in England. 

The j)roduct8 of 1‘lgypt wore ricii and various, a fact 
proved by the Egyptian names given to many precious 
stones and to articles of value known to us at the present 
day. Thus, emeralds are so called irom Mount Smarngdus 
in Upper Egypt; topaz and sapphire stones derive their 
name from the islands of Topaziou and Sappirene in the 
lied Sea; ammonia was found in the oasis of Ammon in 
tlie Libyan desert ; syenite took its name from the city of 
Syone ; nitre from Mount Nitria; and alabaster, from the 
island of Alubastron. Hut these derivations do not so 
much prove tlie natural wealth of the country as that 
the people were tlie first who discovered and were ablo to 
make use of these productions. 

The skill of tlie Egyptians in handicraft is known 
to us by our discoveries of tho utensils which they 
used, and many of which are now kept in the British 
Museum. They appear to have worked generally with- 
out iron or steel, although there is no reason to suppose 
that iron was unknown to them. The arnisj, tools and 
knives which have been found aro generally of bronze, so 
finely tempered and polished that with them they could 
cut granite, which is tho hardest kind of stone. 

Tlic art of gluss-blowing has already been mentioned 
ns represented in the tombs of Beni Hnss.in, and a still 
further proof that it was known at a very early period is 
derived from the fact tlmt a glass bead liiis been found at 
Thebes, bearing the name of a king who lived loCO years 
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before Christ. Emeralds, nmothysts aud other eXpensire 
gems were successfully imitated, and a necklace of fiilse 
stones could be purchased at a Theban jeweller’s as well 
as at the great shops in London and Paris. 

Another art, almost peculiar to Egypt, was llio manu- 
facture of a peculiar kind of porcelain, covered with 
enamel. It was introduced into Europe about three 
centuries ago by a Frenchman named Palissy, but not 
until the labour of many years had been spent iu dis- 
covering the art. 

The linen made by the Egyptians was singularly fine 
in tc.xture, and was everywhere highly valued. It was, 
indeed, their chief article of exchange for the few things 
which they imported. Paper was made from the leaves 
of a reed called papyrus, which formerly grew abundantly 
in the marshy districts of the Ifile. The root was used 
as. fuel and for making yarious utensils. The papyrus 
was employed in other countries also, and, indeed, was a 
common writing material until the seventh century a. n., 
when it was given up, and parchment was employed in- 
stead. The right of growing and selling the papyrus 
belonged exclusively to the government, and this made 
paper so dear that persons in humble life coidd not afford 
to purchase it for ordinary purposes, ami were therefore 
accustomed to use instead pieces of broken pottery, stone, 
board, and leather. A soldier’s leave of absence, accounts, 
and various memoranda wore often written on the frag- 
ments of an earthenware vase: and pictures which were 
to be sculptured were frcijiiently sketched on slabs of 
limestone or wooden panels, prepared with a thinvoating 
of stufco. 

The dress of tho lower orders of men in Egypt was 
generally but a very scanty covering, consisting of little 
more than an apron; but some appear to have worn either 
a kind of linen dress, ornamented with fringe, or j^sort 
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of shirt, ■with loose- or tight sleeres, open at the neck. 
The. dress of the priests, and of persons of rank, con* 
sisted of an under garment similar to the apron already 
referred to, niid a loose upper robe with full sleeves, which 
was fastened by a girdle. A shirt, with short tight 
sleeves, was also sometimes worn under the looi^e robe, the 
right arm being then left exposed. 

The dresses of the priests varied on different occasions, 
necklaces, bracelets, garlands and other ornaments being 
put on during the religious ceremonies in tho temple. A 
leopard skin was the ornamental robe of some of the high 
priests, and also of the monarch when officiating in the 
temples in services of great solemnity. But tho under 
robes of the priests were always made of linen. Woollen 
upper garments were however allowed them for the pur- 
pose of a cloak, and cotton dresses were sometimes worn. 
Their sandals were made of tho papyrus and of palm 
leaves. 

The kings of Egypt were obliged at their coromation 
to put on, at the same time, two crowns, representing tho 
union of Upper and Lower Egypt. On other occasions 
they were permitted to wear each separately. They, as 
well as their subjects of the male sex, were accustomed 
to wear wigs ; the natural hair being only allowed to grow 
as a token of mourning. So particular, indeed, were tho 
Egj ptians oh this point, that whenever their artists in- 
tended to convey the idea of a man of low condition or 
slovenly habits, he was represented with a beard ; hut 
they nevertheless wore false beards, made of ])laited hair, 
and of a peculiar form, according to the rank of the per- 
son to whom it belonged. Even children were shared, 
only locks at tho front, sides, and back of the head being 
k'ft. The lower orders worked in the sun without any 
covering to tho head. 

The dresses of women of the inferior classes consisted 
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Boinetimos of a loose robe or shirt reaching to the aukles 
and fastened at the neck, like those of the men, with a 
Btring. Over it they wore a kind of petticoat, secured at 
the waist by a girdle, and, in the time of mourning, this 
petticoat was frequently tlieir only dress. Tiie higher 
orders w.*rG a gown, of richly-coloured stuff, presenting a 
variety of patterns ; it was fastened by a coloured sash at 
tho waist, or by straps over the shoulders. Above this 
was a large, loose robe, made of the finest linen, with full 
sleeves. During some religious ceremonies the right agn 
was, as in the case of the priests, left exposed. Ladies 
wore their hair long and hanging down in a great number 
of plaits, two or throe of which were usually fastened 
together at the extremity by a coloured woollen* string. 
An ornamental fillet was bound round tlie head, and a 
lotus bud, which was attached to it, rested upon the fore- 
head. The peasants always went barefooted, and on some 
occasions the middle classes followed the some practice ; 
but ladies and men of the upper ranks paid great atten- 
tion to the beauty of their sandals, which wero mado 
sometimes of woven or interlaced work, formed of palm 
leaves, ])apyrus stalks or other similar materials, and 
sometimes of leather. They were freqvieutly lined with 
cloth, on which the figure of a captive was painted. This 
idea agrees perfectly with tho expression often occurring 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions: “you have trodden the 
impure Gentiles under your powerful feet.” 

JIany articles belonging to the toilet have been found 
at Thebes and other places in Egypt ; amongst them are 
mirrors, combs, bottles and vases for holding ointment 
and kohl, or collyriiim — a powder with which it was cus- 
tomary to stain the eyelids and brows. Pins and needles 
have also been discovered in the Egyptian tombs. The 
pins are frequently of considerable length, with large gold 
heads. The needles were of bronze, but only those of a 
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lai^e size have been found. Mirrors vvere made of a 
mixed' metal, chiefly copper, and this substitute for our 
modern looking-glass was susceptible of a lustre which 
in some of those discovered at Thebes has been par- 
tially revived oven at the present day, though the mirror 
had lain buried for centuries. Metal mirrors t»ere used 
by the Israelites, who no doubt brought them from 
Egypt. The brazen laver made by Moses for the Taber- 
nacle was composed of the looking-glasses of the women 
which assembled at the door of the Tabernacle of the 
congregation. 



CHAPTER X. 


RISE or THE 1NXERCOUE8E Ai'D COyNECTIOH BETWEEy 
THE OF EQXrT AND JUDEA. 

From the sketch which has been given of the civilization 
of Egypt, some idea may perhaps have been gained of tho 
greatness and power of its monarchs, at a time when the 
Israelites were slowly establishing themselves in Canaan, 
when Rome had. not even begun to exist, and w/ien tho 
history of the G^eks is lost in tho myths of their 
religion and the legends of the Trojan war. But 
among the kings who immediately siicceeded the. great 
Berneses, sod who chiefly bore bis name, there none 
whose deeds are sufficiently remarkable or well authenti- 
cated to require special notice, with the ex- 
B. 0.1219. caption of Eemeses III., who was a great 
conqueror, and 'by whose inroads through 
Palestine into Syria and other parts of Asia the power 
of the Philistines on the coast must have been much 
weakened. 

Whether the Egj-ptian army at this period occupied 
any part of the country is uncertain, though mention is 
made in the account given of the exploits of David’s 
valiant men, that Benaiah, the sou of Jehoiada, “ slew 
an Egyptian, a goodly in.au.”— (2 S,ara. x.xiii. 21). Re- 
mcscs III. built a new temple or palace .at Thebes, irom 
the sculptures upon which we obtain the derivation of an 
English word, The King is represented sitting under a 
canopy, and carried along on tho shoulders of men. This 
canopy was the frame on which was stretched a gauze- 
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net to keep off the guata and flies, though the gauze, 
because of its transparency, is not shown by the sculptor. 
This Egyptian gauze coveriug was called by the Itomans 
conopeum, and hence is derived our own word canopv. 

The lid of the sarcopliagua in which Kcmescs III. was 
buried is now in the lluseuin at Cambridge. 

Under the kings who succeeded Eemeses III., Upper 
Egypt sank, whilst Lower Egypt rose in wealth and 
power. The causes of this change are uncertain, and wc 
are unable to fix the date when Thebes ceased to be the 
capital of Egypt. But the want of \mity in the popula- 
tion, arising from the strict lines drawn by the system of 
castes between the upper and lower ranks of society, 
must have been a fatal cause of weakness. The lower 
orders were nearly allied to the Arabs, and were scarcely 
of the same blood and language as the Copts, who were 
tiie higher and more intellectual race. lu the Delta, pn 
the contrary, there was a loss marked scpar.^tiou ; and il 
lias been noticed in the history of mankind that the pure 
races have u.snally been less o]H’n to iiiijirovcmeut tliau 
those wliich are moi-o mixed. The strength of the Eng- 
lish character in the present day appears to bo greatly 
derived from the. mingling of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Danish 
and Norman races. 

But another cause of the downfall of Thebes inav be 
found in the change which about this time took place in 
the commerce of Egj’pt. Eor an explanation of this cir- 
cuinstance, it will be necessary to glance at the bisiorv 
of the Jews. 

Notwithstanding tbo memorj- of years of bondage, in- 
tercourse with the great idolatrous nation of Egvpt seem 
always to have been, more or less, a suare to the Israelites. 
They appear to have been drawn to it by a fascination 
which, like that of the rattlesnake, was hut the prelude to 
destruction. ‘Whether the feelings werealwaysreciprocated 
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by the Egyptians may perhaps be doubted, for an incident 
which occurred during the lifetime of David seems to 
indicate that the kings of Egypt, however necessary they 
might consider it for political reasons to shew friendship, 
or even to make intimate alliances, with the powerful 
Jewish sfjjk^ereigns, their near neighbours, nevertheless 
had more real sympathy with their enemies. It was in 
the early period of David’s reign that Joab, the general 
of the Jewish army, having invaded and conquered Edom, 
gave way to the ferocity which was his characteristic, and 
ordered all the males in the country to be slain. Hadad, 
a child of the royal family, escaped, and was carried by 
his father’s servants to Egypt. The young Edomite — the 
hereditary enemy of the Jewish monarch — was received 
by the Pharaoh who then sat upon the throne of Lower 
Egypt, not only w^th kindness, but with marked favour. 
A house and lands were bestowed upon him, a sufficient 
maintenance was provided for him, and when he grew up 
Pharaoh gave him for a wife the sister of bis own queen, 
Tsphenes. The favour thus early shown continued undi* 
minished for years. The infant son of Hadad was watched 
over by his royal aunt in Pharaoh’s palace, and brought 
up with his cousins, the king's sous ; and when at length 
Hadad’s ambition and revenge awakened, and on the 
death of David and Joab, and the accession of Solomon, 
he determined to re-assert his claims to his dominions, 
Pharaoh’s expostulations wen* made in a tone of alfec- 
tiouate reproach, which show how entirely the happiness 
and prosperity' of the Edomite prince had been ])roviijed 
for in the land of his exile. “ Ttieu Pharaoh said wnto 
him, But what hast thou lacked with mo tliat behold thou 
seekest to go to thino own country"? And he answered 
Nothing, howbeit let me go in any wise.” (1 Kings xi. 22.) 

Hadad departed, aud from that time was one of the 
most powerful of Solomon’s enemies. 
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The king who received Iladad was, it appears, the last 
of his line. His successor, called on the inonu- 
B. C. 990. meut Sheshonk, and in Scripture Shishak, was a 
sovereign of Lower Egypt, the founder of a new 
dvnasfcy, who raised his own city, Bubaatis, to independ- 
ence, and then conquered Thebes ; and it woult\..8eem that 
from this period the Thehaid fell to the rauk of a pro- 
viuec. For some years afterwards Bubastis, the city of 
the goddess Pasht, was the most important town in 
Egjpt. It was situated on the bank of the shallow 
Pelusiac branch of the Kile, about seventy miles from 
the mouth of the river, and it was the capital of the little 
district or Kome of that name. Being next to the Home 
of llcUopolis, in which many Jews were settled, there 
^vould naturally be a sympathy and alliance between the 
two nations, and the existence of this feeling is corrobo- 
rated by Scripture. 

Solomon, we are told, married a daughter of the ex- 
King of Egypt, and built fur her a palace so splendid that 
when tlic Queen of Sheba visited it, and saw its luagnifi- 
ecucc, and the splendour of tho royal court, “there mus 
no mow spirit in her.” This Egyptian princess was 
probably the daughter of Shishak, though his name is not 
actually mentioned. "We know, however, that during the 
early part of Solomon’s reign, the intercourse witli Egypt 
was constant and friendly. Chariots and horses were 
brougljt out of Egypt to Palestine at a great eii)ense ; 
and the celebrated linen of the former country was a con- 
stant article of commerce — whilst the King of Egypt, 
Ivuowing how acceptable to his son-in-law would be the 
Cauaanitish town of Gezer, lying between Jad’a and Jeru- 
salem. made an expedition agaiust it, and hanng taken it, 
gave it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife. 

The I'cign of Solomon was, upon the whole, peaceful and 
prosperous. But tlm greatness of the Jewish monarch 
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was Bot brouglit about without injury to his powerful ally ; 
for Solomou’s conquests, and the eulargement of com- 
aerce which accompanied them, appear to have beou one 
of the chief causes of the downfall of TTpper Egypt. 

The desert coast of the Mediterranean, between Gaza, 
the frontier town of Palestine, and Pelusium. or Shur, 
the frontier town of Egypt, was called, by the Hebrews, 
tho Desert of Shur. It was thinly peopled by a race of 
Arabs, named Amalckites, wbo were conquered by Solo- 
mon, and the dominions of the Hebrew kings thus 
stretched to the very banka of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile. By making himself master of tho- Edomites, who 
held the desert country between Judea and the Ited Sea, 
Solomon was also able to command the route to a squthcrii 
port, and thus to increase liis trade with Southern Arabia, 
He took possessiod of Ezion-geber, a little port at the head 
of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of tho Red Sea, and which 
more naturally belonged to the iE^^yptians, and there be 
fitted but a fleet of ships for the southern trade. 

Hiram, king of Tyke, furnished him with ship-builders, 
and his vessela, which were of a size and class hitherto un- 
known on the Red Sea, were manned by Tyrian sailors. 
Tho olqect of these vessels was to carry on a trade with the 
African coast. The Sailors crept along the Egyptian and 
Nubian shore to Abyssinia, bartering as they went, aud 
their progress was so slow that three yeare must have 
been passed in the outward and homeward voyages, inclu- 
ding the time which was spent in the exchange of goods 
at the farthest place of their destination. They brought 
back chiefly gold from Ophir — probably the town after- 
wards known as the Golden Berenice — togotlicr with pre- 
cious stones and ebony. Silver and ivory from tlie African 
coasts, with qpes and parrots from Abyssinia, were also 
amongst their articles of commerce, and these being all 
brought to Ezion-geberj were sent through Petra to 
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Jerusaleni and Tyre. The effect upon Upper Egj'pt of 
this trade must have been most injurious. Hitherto 
these costly articles had -been brought down the Ifile from 
Ethiopia, and the cities on that river bad in cousequeuce 
increased in wealth and importance ; now the Jewish and 
Tyrian Kings received their riches through a ne^j- channel, 
and the trade on the Kile consequently decreased, until 
the commerce of Egypt was concentrated in the Hclla, 
and the sea coast of the Mediterranean. Solomon, as 
we learn from Scripture, received from these voyages a 
weight of gold equal in worth to two millions of pounds 
sterling. 

The close of -Solomon’s reign gave indications of the 
weal;ue,S8 and internal divisions which were so soon to be 
followed by the disruption of his kingdom. Hadad, King 
of Edom, and Rezon of Damascus, were’stimHl up against 
him as a punishmeiit for his idolatry ; but the enemy 
whom he iiad the greatest cause to dread as a foe to bis 
family, was Jeroboam, the prefect over the tribes of 
Ephraim and Mnuasseli, who liad already been pointed 
out, by the prophet Ahijah, as the man destined to rend 
from his successor the fairest portion of his kingdom. In 
his jealousy at this propliecy, Solomon sought to kill 
Jeroboam. “And Jeroboam arose and fled into Egypt, 
unto Shishak, King of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the 
death of Solomon.” (1 Kings xi. -K).) If Shishak was 
indeed the father-in-law of Solomon, this cii-cumstanoe 
may at first sight appear perplexing, for Jeroboam seems 
to have taken refuge at his court with full contideuce in 
liis protection. But it would scarcely seem' a far-fetched 
reason for a change of feeling between the Hebrew and 
Egvptiaii monarebs, if we were to attribute it in some 
degree to the conduct which had already brought upon 
Solomon the judgments of God. The respect and afiec- 
tiou evinced by the Jewish king to his Egyptian wife at 
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the earl); period of their marriage, are in strong contrast 
to tho degradation of those later days M'he]i, altiiougli 
acknowledged as tho chief, she was still but one aiuongst 
inniinuTahle wives. We can hardly believe that such au 
alteration in position would have been received with 
cquauiinit# by a princess of Egypt, a country in which 
by custom, if not by law, only one wife was permitted, 
even to the king ; but, however this may be, it would 
certainly seem from Scripture that the alliance between 
tho Hebrew and Egyptian monarchs had ceased before the 
flight of Jeroboam, and was not renewed during the life- 
time of Solomon. Upon his death, Jeroboam returned 
to Palestine, and having excited the Jews to rebellion, 
succeeded in securing to hijnself the allegiance of ten 
tribes, whilst two remained faithful to Eehoboam, the soj^ 
of Solomon. • * 

Eor more than four years after this division, Kehoboam 
reigned in peace over Judah and Benjamiu, but at the end 
of that time, the inrasion of Shishak’s Eg)'ptian army, 
consisting of twelve hundred chariots and sixty thousand 
horsemen, besides “people without number that canio 
with him out of Egypt,” brought him a jet greater dc.grcc 
of humiliation. “ Shishak,” as we are told in tho second 
Book of Chronicles, “took the fenced cities which per- 
tained to Judah, and came to Jerusalem, Then c-iiiiK- 
Shemaiah the prophet to Rchoboam, ami to tlie prim-e.x of 
Judah that were gathered together at Jerusalem bccausH' 
of Shishak, and said imto them, Tlius saitli the Loku, ye 
have forsaken me, 'and therefore have I also lefi you in 
the hands of Shishak. Whereupon tho princes of Israel 
and the King humbled themselves ; and they said, The 
LoeB is righteous. And when the JiOni) saw that they 
humbled themselves, tho word of the Loud came to 
Shemaiah, saying, They have humbled themselves, there- 
fore I will not destroy them, but I will grant them sofiie 
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deliverance ; and 5Iy uTath shall not he poured put upon 
Jerusalem by the hand of Shishak. ?»everthelc’sa they 
aliall bo his servants ; that they may know My service, anil 
tlie service of the kingdoms of the countries.” (2 Chron. 
xii. 8.) In accordance with this prophecy Jertisalein fell 
into the hands of the Egyptians. The trc.a#iires of the 
Temple, and of the king’s palace were carried away — 
three Imudred shields of beaten gold being a portion of 
the spoil,— and the weak and unfortunate King of Judah, 
robheil of the wealth wliich his father had accumulated, 
could hut replace them by brazen shields, which were 
allowed to be used only at stated times, when the king 
went into the House of the Loan. 

The revolting tribes, under Jeroboam, appear to have 
continued in alliance with Egypt, and the connection 
between them is supposed to be shewn in the idolatry 
whicij Jeroboam then established. As the Jews liad wor- 
shipped the golden calf in the Desert, thus recalling the 
worship paid to the sacred ox of lleliopoEs, so Jeroboam 
likewise set up two golden calves at the two extremities 
of his kingdom, Dan jn the north, and Bethel iu the south, 
and by that act gained for himself the title which has 
clung to him from generation to generation, “Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 

The plunder of Jerusalem by Sbishak is correctly 
depicted in the hall of the temple at Kamac, and the 
name of “ Yuda Melchi,” of kingdom of Judah, occurs in 
the long Hat • of captured districts and towns put up by 
:Shishnk to commemorate bis success. 

It is this monarch, called by Herodotus, Asychia, who 
is supposed to have permitted a debtor to raise money by 
pledging the body of his father, upon the condition that 
neither the person who owed the money, nor any of bis 
children, should receive the rights of sepulture so long as 
tRe debt remained. 
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The Egyptian legends also state that Shtshak,. being 
desirous of sorpaasiug his predecessors up^n the throne, 
left, as a monument of his reign, a p 3 rraniid made of brick, 
on which was the following inscription, cut in stone : 
“Despise me not in comparison with the Pyramids of 
stone, for 3 surpass them all, as much as Jupiter'surpasscs 
the other gods. A pole was plunged into a lake, and the 
mud which clave thereto was gathered, and bricks were 
made of the mud, and so I was formed.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

EOmiAN HISTORY, ILIXSTRATE® BT THE PROPHE- 
CIES — B.c. 734 — 604. 

The deeds of the successors of Shishak, or Sheshouk, 
offer rerj' little of interest. The Egyptiau legends give 
the histories of several kings, but the names found on 
the nvouuments are much more numerous. 

The period appears to have been one of general weak- 
ness and civil war, of which the Ethiopians, who liad for 
some rears been subject to Egjpt, took advantage to 
make themselves independent. The Prophet Isairdi thus 
describes the state of the country, “ I will set the Egyp- 
tians against the Egyptians, saith the Lord, and the}' 
shall fight every one against his brother, and every one 
against his neighbours, city against city, and kingdom 
against kingdom.’' . (Chap. six. 2.) Tanis, called by the 
Hebrew writers, Zoan, about this time rose into great 
importance. It was forty miles to the north of Bubastis, 
which had been the chiej' Egyptian city during the reign 
of Shishak. Zoan was a small town, but its sovereign 
priests made themselves iedependent during tliis period 
of anarchy. They were even sometimes masters eff 
Thebes, and sometimes fought against Judea. In the 
Hebrew writings of the period Lower Egypt is called the 
]>lains of Zoan. Thebes suffered severely ou its conquest 
by the kings of the Delta. In the words of the prophet 
Nahum, who wrote more than two centuries later, “■ Yet 
was she carried away, she went into captivity ; lier young 
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children also were dashed in pieces at the fDp of all tlio 
streets : and they cast lots for her honourable men. and 
all her great men were bound in chains.” ' (Nahum 
iii. 10.) The wealth of Tanis and the other cities ou 
the eastern side of tlie Delta arose from their foi-eign 
trade, wMch was carried on for them by the seafaring 
people of Tyre, Sidon and Tarsis ; for the Egj'ptians, 
though they made great use of their own rirer, had no 
timber with which to build strong ships, and had beside 
a religious dr(‘ad of tlie ocean. Tlie Phcrnician vessels 
were small, and able to run up the shallow eastern streams 
of the Nile ; and the merchants, having bought the corn, 
linen and drugs of Egypt, sold them in Palestine, yyri.a 
and Asia Minor, p’nd even in the more distant parts of 
the Mediterranean. The Prophet Isaiah alludes to this 
trade when be says of Zidon, “ the han’est of the river is 
her revenue; and she ie a mart of nations.” (Isiii. 8.) But 
even then, when the Egyptian commerce was most flou- 
riebing, and Tanis and Bubastis were in tho height of 
their prosperity, tbeir fete was foretold by tho prophet of 
Judah. “The waters shall fail from tho sea, and the river 
shall be wasted and dried up. And they shall turn the 
rivers far away, and the brooks of defence sh.!)! be 
emptied and dried up: tho reeds and flags shall wither. 
The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of tiio 
brooks, and every thing sown by the brooks, shall wither, 
be driven away, and be no more. The lishera also shall 
mourn, and all they that cast angle into the brooks slmli 
lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
langfuish. Moreover they that work in fine flax, and they 
that weave net-works, shall be confounded. And tlicy 
shall he broken in the purposes thereof, all that make 
sluices and ponds for fish.” (xix. 5—10.) Slowly, but 
aurely, by the working of God’s providence in nature 
was this prophecy fulfilled. The waters of the Nile, 
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which l)ad brought wealth to the eastern half of the Delta, 
gradually ebbed away, and Bubastis and Tauis were left, 
like wrecked ships, strauded on a sand-bank, whilst the 
foreign vessels, finding the deepest water in the Canopic 
branch of the river, carried their wealth and their com- 
merce to Sais, the capital of the western Delta. 

Tliis change, although brought about by degrees, ap- 
j)ear8 to liave been fully completed in the reigu 
B.C. 734. of Bocchoris the Wise, about which period tlie 
foundation of Home took place. The reputation 
of Bocchoris is great as a lawgiver. Many mild laws 
have been attributed to him, which perhaps are of more 
modem date. Amongst them may be mentioned tho 
decree ■•that no person should be imprisoned for debt, 
and that no debt should be claimed witliout an acknow- 
ledgment in writing, if the debtor denied it, on oath. 
Bocchoris was the son of the prince who put up on tho 
temple of Amun, at Thebes, a record containing a curse 
against Mcncs, the earliest known king of Egypt, for 
having taught the Egj'ptians habits of luxury. 

Tho prophecies of woe to the princes of Egypt which 
accompanied the predictions of the failing of the waters 
of the Nile were fulfilled about the same time as the 
latter. Dgyj)t was invaded by Sabaco, an Ethiopian 
king, and as there was no union amongst tho different 
cities they were soon conquerech So had Isaiah foretold : 
“ The Egyptians viill I givij over into the hand of a cruel 
lord, and a fierce king shall rule over them, saith the 
Loed, the Loed of llosts... Surely the princes of Zoan 
are fools, tlie counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh 
is become brutish; how say ye unto Pharaoh, I am the 
son. of tlie wise, the son of ancient kings ?. . Tho j^rinces 
of Zoan are become fools, the princes of Noph are de- 
ceived ; they have also seduced Egvpt, even they that 
are the slay of the tribes thereof.” (laaiab six. 11-13.) 
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The account of this coii<[Ucsl is givi'ii In- IForoiiottis in 
a legend redatod to liiiu !>_v the Di.npiiaii priests, uhit ii, 
however, is manifestly inconsistent, and wliioij represents 
the deposed monarch riot as IJocehoris the AVise. Imt as a 
blind prince named Anysis. In tlic reiirn cd’ this prince, 
so Herodotus was told, “JCgypt was invaded by a vast 
army of Ethiopians, led hy tSabaeos, their hini.'. TIk' 
.blind Auysis lied away to the inarsh-eountrv. and tlio 
Ethiopian was lord of tlie land for fifty years, during 
wliich his mode of rule wjus ttie fiillowiug; Wiien an 
Egyptian was guilty of an oflence liis plan w,as, not to 
punish him with death ; iiistiwl of so doing, he sentenced 
him, according to the nature of his crime, to raise tlie 
ground to a greater or less extent in the ncighboAi hood 
of the city to which he belonged. Thus the cities came 
to be even more elevated than they were before. . . . Tho 
Ethiopian finidly quitted Egypt, by a hasty flight, under 
the following circumstances : He saw in hH slpeji a vision ; 
a man stood by bis aide, and counselled him to gather 
together all the priests of Egypt and cut every one of 
them asunder. On this, according to the account wliicK 
he himself gave, it came into his mind that the gods in- 
tended heret^ to lead him to commit an act of sfterilrge, 
which would be sure to draw down upon liim some pun- 
ishment either at the hands of gods or men. So he 
resolved not to do tho deed suguesled to him, but rather 
to retire from Egypt, as the time during wliich it was 
fated that be should hold the country had now (lie 
thought) expired. For before he left Ktiiiopia he had 
been told by the oracles wliich aiaj venerated there that 
be was to reign fifty years over I'igypt. The years wore 
Stffw fled, and the dream had conic to Iroulde him ; he 
therefore of his own accord wiiluirew from tho tand. 

“As soon as Sabaco was gone, tho blind king left the 
marsbes and resumed the government. He had lived in 
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the Hiarsli'Pcgion the whole time, having formed for liimaclf 
uii island there by a mixture of earth and aslics. 'While 
he remained, the natives had orders to bring him food 
unbeknown to the Egyptians ; and latterly, at his request, 
eacli mnu had brought liim with the food a certain quan- 
tity of ashes.” 

Herodotus was also told that no one was able to dis- 
cover the site of this island for more than seven hundred 
years. It appears, however, to have stood at the south- 
east corner of ttie lake I3utb. 

After the deposition of Bocchoris several kings of the 
Ethiopian family reigned in Egypt, and two bore the 
name of Babaco. 'W'hich of them was the same with So, 
or SavH, inenlioued in the. Second Book of ICings — (xvii. 
4) — is doubtful, but one was certainly the contemporary 
of Ilosea, King of Israel, who refused annual tribute 
which he had engaged to pay to Shalmaneser, King of 
Assyria, and sent mcHsengti's to make an alliance with 
Sabaco. Trust in Egypt was, however, only a delusi\'o 
liOj)e, and tlje Assyrian monarch speedily invaded Pales- 
tine, whilst tlic Egyptians were unable to ofl’er any help 
to the unfortunate eomitry. 

ilany of the Israelites, however, with their usual wil- 
fulucss, still persisted in taking refuge in Egypt from 
the coming storm, notwithstanding the warning given by 
the propliet Hosea that they would never return to their 
liomcs : “ Lo, said the prophet, they are gone because of 
destruction. Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall 
bury them : the pleasant places for their silver, nettles 
shall possess them : thorns shall be in their tabernacles.” 
(ill. ix. 0.) The Assyrian invasion of Shalmaneser 
ended in the captivity of Hosea and his people, who 
were carried away to the country of their couquerors, 
and placed “ in Halah and iu Ilahor, by the river of 
(Io/-iu,and iu the cities of the Modes.” (2 Kings xvii. 6.) 
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Anotlier Egyptian princo of the Ethiopian 
B. C. 090. dynasty, Tirliakali, the contemporary of Souna- 
cberib, Kuig of Assyria, is also mcntioiUHl in 
Scripture. That liis reign was brilliant is evident from, 
the records on his muuuineuta at Thebes and other places, 
and from ttic remains of a great temple wliich he enlarged 
and beautiBcd in bis Ethiopian capital. 

It would appear from the hislory'of Herodotus that a 
priest-king named Sethos was at the same time ruling, 
though prol>ably only as a subordinate governor, in Lower 
Egypt. Sethos, evtm after ho was raised to powoi-, was 
apparently more solicitous for tlie observance of i-eligiuus 
ceremonies thau for the welfare of the ^tato; and ooiisi- 
dering the services of the soldiers unnreossarv hft- the 
security of a country entrusted to the prott'clion of the 
gods, he treated that class with extreme conteinpt, aud 
amongst other indignities deprived them of the lands 
which had in former years been allowed to each soldier 
by way of reward. This caused great disaffection amongst 
the troops, and the country was in consequence liable at 
every moment to fall a prey to any powerful invader. 

The neighbouring kingdom of Judah was at tfiis time 
under the rule of Ilczekiah, one of the few Jewisli 
monarchs remarkable for piety. Ilczekiah, like his pre- 
decessors, depended in some mensui-t! for support upon 
Egypt, but the unwarlike condition of Lower Egypt aj)- 
pears to have been well known to the Assyrians— at least 
if we may judge from the tone of mockery in which 
Btabsliakch, the Assyrian general, wlio was scut to be- 
siege Jerusalem, alluded to Hezekiuh’s Kgyptian alliance. 
"Wbeii tlie proud Assyrian addressed the ambassadors 
whom the Jewish kiug sent to treat witli him, it was in 
these words: “Speak ye now to llezekjali, Thus saith 
the great king, the King of Assyria, what coiiiidenco is 
thiswhci-ein thou trnstest? Thou sayest (but tliey arc 
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but Tain words) I liave counsel and strength for the war. 
Now in whom dost thou trust tliat thou rebcllest against 
mo? Now, ■behold, thou truatest upon the staff of this 
bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which, if a man lean, 
it will go into his hand and pierce it ; so is Pharaoh, King 
of Egypt, unto all that trust in him.” (11 Kings sviii. 
19, 20,21.) 

In the extn'mity of his danger, Ilezehiah turned from 
earthly help and trusted himself solely to the protection 
of the Almighty, and aid was promised, and sent him in 
the hour of xitmost need. Babshaheh was dispatched to 
Jerusalem, and Sennacherib threatened Lower Egypt, 
but Tirhaknb himself advanced to oppose him. The 
Assyrian forces were thus occupied with this new enemy, 
and Jerusalem was for the time saved. 

But there was still cause to fear for tho future. 
Sennachcribsentwamiiigsto Hezekiah, reminding him that 
the gods of other nations.had heen iumble to save their 
worshippers from utter de.itruction, and scornfully adding, 
“and shalt thou bo delivered?” And again tbe Jewish 
king had recourse to prayer, which was speedily and 
wonderfully answered. 

The Assyrian army was then confronting the forces of 
Sethos, at ‘Pelusiura, the frontier city of Lower Egypt, 
towards Syria ‘and Arabia. If Egypt were conquered, 
the ruin of PaJestine would be inevitable. But it came 
to pass that “ the iuigel of the Lord went forth, and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and 
five thousand, and when they arose early in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses.” (Isaiah xxxvii. 36.) 
The Egyptian version of this event, as given to Hero- 
dotus by the priests, is very singular. Sennacherib, 
whom tliey called King of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
having, it is said, “marched his vast army into Egypt, the 
warriors one and all refused to come to the aid of Sethos. 
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On this, greatly distressed, Scthns entered into the inner 
sanetuaiy, and before the image of tlie god Ptlinh, or 
Ynlcan, bewailed tbe fate wliicli impended Over liim. As 
be wept he fell asleep, and dreamt' that the god came and 
stood at his side, bidding liim be of good cheer and go 
boldly forfli to meet the Arabian host which would do him 
no hurt, as ho himself would send those who should help 
him. Sethos then, relying on the dream, collected such 
of the Egj'plians as were willing to follow him, who wei-c 
none of them warrhjrs, but traders, artizaiis and market 
people, and with these marched to I’elusium, which com- 
mands the entrance into Egypt, and thci^? pitched Ids 
camp. As the two armies lay hoix* opposite one another, 
there came in the night a multitude of field-mice, ‘which 
detoured all the qpivers and bow-strings of the enemv, 
and ate the thongs by which they managed their shield.s. 
Next morning they commenced their flight, and great 
multitudes fell, aa they bad no arms with which to 
defend themselvea." 

Herodotus adds, “there stands to this day in the temple 
of Vulcan a stone statue of Sethos, with n mouse in his 
hand, and au inscription to this effect, “ Look on me and 
learn to reverence the gods.” But if any particular 
reverence was really paid to mice at 3Iompliii>,itprobiil)lv 
arose from the fact that they wen; considered embU ina of 
the principle of production, and even thought by some 
to be endowed with prophelie power. Sucli rcveren<'i> 
was not confined to Egypt, ll'lie people of Trous arc said 
to have revered inic<! because they gnawed the bow-strings 
of their enemies ; and Apollo, wlio was crdlcd Smintlnms, 
from a Greek word signifying ‘'a moiisi*,” was repre- 
sented on coins of Alexaudriu 'frous with a luoiiso in 
bis hand. 

■Whilst engaged iu the siege of IVliisium, the Assyrians 
employed a fleet of Phocuiciau vessels, or shi^w of Tarsus, 
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to meet the land-forcea witli timber which was cut on 
mount Lebanon, and put on board the ships at the city 
of Tyre. Sennacherib hiinself boasted that he had 
“ come up to the height of the mountains to the sides of 
Lebanon,' and would cut down the tall cedar trees thereof 
and the choice fir trees thereof.” (2 Kings six;'23.) But 
their timber ships were, like the land forces, destroyed ; 
and the Hebrew Psalmist, when; in the 48th Ps^lm, ho 
describes the preservation of Jerusalem, and the trouble 
and fear of the kings who were assembled against it, 
thanks God for also “ breaking the ships of Tarsbishwith 
an east wind.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BOEECABCriT AXD THE EEflEyD OP WAllilE- 
TICHCS. — B.C. GO-1— 610. 

IJp to this time tbo Egrptiiins np))car to liavc had little 
or no intercourbo with Eurojiean nations, although 
Greece and Egypt were probably aware of each other's 
existence ns far back as the sixtcentli cciitur}- before 
Christ. There arc passages in the works of th^ (Irtaik 
poet Homer, whjch show that he had often lu-anl of 
Egypt and the.Nile, and .the magnificent city of Thebes ; 
and it has even been supposed that some of the Greek 
states were founded by Eg^'ptians ; but it was not till 
about 700 years before' the birth of our Saviour that any 
frequent and regular intepcourse took place between the 
two countries. The circumstances which led to this 
intercourse are connected with a strange legendarv por- 
tion of Egyptian history transmitted to ns by Herodotus. 

After the death of Sethos, tlic Egyptian."*, it is said, 
divided the country into twelve parts, governed bv twelve 
kings, who formed what was called the Dodecarcliv. These 
princes were imited by intermarriages, anil by the ties of 
strict friendship, and entered into an agreement hvwhieb 
each bound himself not to attempt the subver.sioii of tlic 
others, nor to seek in any way to acijuirc a larger territory 
than ho already possessed. This covenant was cspeciallv 
intended to guard against the fulfilment of an oracle, wliicli 
had declared that whoever amongst them should ofl'er a' 
libation from a brazen bowl in the tcmpltyof Pthah was 
to be king of all Egj’pt. 
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The twelve kiugs continued for some lime to rcitrn 
peaceably and justly, tlieir perfect concord beiiijj evinced 
in their religious worship, for they were accustomed to 
sacrifice togctlicr in the temples of the gods. One day, 
as they were wonsliippiug in the temple of I’lhnh, and 
were about to ofl'er n libatiou, ou the last day ol' the Itigli 
festival, the high- priest by mistake brought out elcvou 
instead of twelve of the golden bowls which were gener- 
ally used by tbo kings in their libations, rsainmcticlius, 
the prince who happened to stand last, took oA’ the brar.cu 
helmet which he wore, and \vitliout' any thought of evil 
held it out to be used instead of the goldeu bowl. But 
tliib accidental circumstance immediately suggested to 
tlie nn;ids ctf the other luonarchs tlie fulfilment of the 
Oracle-!-** lie who sliould offer a libation from a br.n?-cu 
bowl, was to be solo king of Egypt.’' Rsaiiimctichus, 
therefore, became from that nionieiit an object of sus- 
picioti. Death he ccriaialy did fiot dc.servo, for his action 
had hecn wholly, uiiprenieditated, yet itseeiucd dangi'rous 
to allow him any longer an e<j[ial shave with the other 
kings in the govcrumciiL of the country, and, being divested 
of bis royal dignity, ho was hniiishcd to the marshes, and 
forbidden to have any intercourse with the rest of Egypt. 
Tull of indignation, PsammetichLis applied to the oracle 
of the goddess Buto, in the town of Buto, ia Lower Egypt, 
and inquired how he should avenge himself of his per- 
accutor& Buto wasau Egyptian divinity, supposed to have 
been the nurse ofthc children of Osiris and Isis — and lier 
oracle was considered the truest in Egypt. The answer 
given to the question of Psammetichus was, that vengeance 
pljould come from the sea, when men of brass should 
ai)pcar. There was little hope for rsammetichus in tliis 
answer, and lie greatly mistrusted it. Xot long aficr, how- 
ever. a party of Ionian and Cnrian pirates, belonging to 
the Orcek colonics iu Asia Sliuor, were compelled by a 
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great storm to laud on tlie coast of Egypt.' Tlicy wore 
braacn armour, and emlcavourcd to support tlicnisclvcs 
by ravaging the plains. Intelligence of tliis fact was 
brought to the dethroned king by an Egyptian, who liad 
never before seen men clad in brass. Psannncticluis jicr- 
ceived that'tlie oracle was about to be accomplished. Hv 
liberal promises he invited the Gix'eks to join liim, .and, 
collecting around liiia the Egyptians who wci*c favour.ablo 
to his cause, be ovcrllirew liis cncinie.s, and made himself 
sole king of Eg_vpl. When cstnblislieil on the throne, be 
showed hia gratitude to the loiiians and Carians by 
assignrng them laud on the banks of the Nile, a little 
below Bubastis. 

The twelve kings whose liistory was thus given to llero- 
dotus were, in all j^«x)bability, twche iiomai'clis, or cliiefs 
of provinces in Lower Egypt, for it is unquestionable that 
Tirbakah,, at this period, extended his rule over all thu 
principal places in Egypt. 

B C 6 G 1 ' Paammetiehds I. eertaiuly succeeded 

'Krbabah, and it is discovered from the monu- 
meutal records that be married the daughter of an Ethio- 
pian king; a union which seems to have put an end to the 
rule of the Ethiopian dynasty, and to have re-establislied 
a line of native uionarehs. Neither is there any doubt 
that one of the first measures of Psainmeticluis was to 
secure the frontiers of Egypt from foreign invasion, .and 
that with this view he aeeepted the services of some 
Greek soldiers, a circumstjincc whiifh excited the jealousv 
of the native troops; their dissatisfaction being increased 
by the marked prefereneo shown the (i reeks on nil occa- 
sions. War having broken out between Egypt and A ss\ ria, 
Psammetichus laid siegi! to Azotus, or Ashdod, in Pale.s- 
tine. This city had previously been under the dominion 
E&ypt, hut was at that time subject to Assyria, for, 
as we are told by the propliet Isaiali (xs. 1.), a^general or 
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Tartati had boon sent by “ Sargon, hing of Assyria,” 
and had taken Ashdod. The prisoners carried away 
captive on that occasion are expressly nionlioncd as being 
Dthiopians and Egyptians, which is exactly in accordance 
with tlie iact that tlie Ethio^)iaiis were then supreme iii 

Egj-pt. 

Tlio siege of Aslidod by Psammetichus is said lo have 
lasted twenty-nine j’cars, but this is a very iiiiprohable 
statcinent, allhougli the city must have been remarkably 
strong, tlie very name Ashdod signilying strength. 

The Egyptian troops were already, as it has been said, 
excited and discontented when at the taking of Ashdod 
they received the additional affront of being placed in the 
left \<iug, whilst the Greeks occupied the post of honour 
on the right, and they then broke out into open revolt. 
Qiiitting the camp they united with the rest of the army 
in Egypt, which had also become disaffected in consc<iuencc 
of being detained beyond tlie usual period of service, and 
the joint forces marched, to Elephantine, a little island in 
the .Nile, strongly garrisoned as being the frontier station 
of Egypt towards Ethiopia. The soldiers of Elephantine 
followed the example of their comrades, and the whole 
army withdrew into Ethiopia. Psammetichus sent to 
recall them to their duty, but in vain. He then followed 
them himself as far as Elephantine, and despatched some 
of the Greeks, with hia most faithful Egj’ptiau adhcivnts, 
to persuade them to return. The friends of Psamineticliiis 
having overtaken the rebels, conjured them in the most 
solemn manner not to leave their country, their wives, 
and their families; but the soldiers, deaf to these en- 
treaties, continued their march into E’pper Etliiopia, 
where they received the welcome- which they expected 
from the friendship subsisting botwcoi the Ethiopians 
and Egyptians. Out of regard, however, for the family 
alliance of the Ethiopian king with Psammetichus, the 
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fugitive troops were rcniovetl far from llio Egyptian fron- 
tiers, ami settled beyon<l JleroiS ii‘ certain lands allotted 
to .them by the Ethiopian monarch, where their descoiul- 
ants long continued to live, retaining their distinguishing 
characteristics of “ strimgers.” Tlie.fact of tliis desertioji 
is confirmed by an inseriptioudis<rovcrcdiipousoinc rocks 
in Nubia, and which must have been made by the (jlreek 
soldiers on their return from their fruitless expe<lition. 
Part of it is as follows King Psaiiiatiehns having 
come to Elephsftitiue, those who were with Psamatichus, 
the son of Theoclcs, Avrotc this. They sailed and camo 
to Kerkis. to where the river rises.” 

Herodotus tells us that the service.^ of the Greek 
soldiers were rewarded by having assigned to t'nem, as 
abodes, two places opposite to each other, one on either 
side of the Nile, which received the name of “ the Camps.” 
And he adds that Psammetichus intrusted to their care 
certain I^ptian children to b© taoight Greek. These 
hoys' afterwards became iraeful as interpreters or, as they 
would now be called. Dragomans. 

After this time, the Greeks began to he better ac- 
quainted with the history, philosophy, and customs of the 
Egyptians, It is surprising, however, that they have not 
given us more information respecting a country wliich 
they considered so interesting. Hut, with all their love 
of inquiry, and their enterprising qualirks, tlioy wero not 
behind the Egyptians in prejudice against foreiguers, 
whom they looked upon as “ barbarians.” 

Psammetichus next turned his uttculion to the internal 
state of I^ypt. He contributed givatly to the enilx'liish- 
ment of the temples in Tliebcs nn<l other cities; and at 
Memphis ho built a magnillccnt edifice for the bull Apis, 
where he was kept when publicly exhibited. 

The sepulchres of Apis, near Memphis, also began at 
this period to assume more imj)ortancc! arifl c.\tent, and 
in consequence of the encouragement given to art by 
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Psajumeticlma, and his imiiiodiutc succcssoi-s, a groat iiii- 
l>rovemeiit took place in the execution and liigli finish of 
Iho Egyptian sculptures. 

A curious legend is i*elated of an endeavour made bv 
Psaimiietichus to discover which was the most ancient 
nation upon earth. Until his reign, the Egyptians im- 
agined that this dignity belonged to themselves; but the 
king wa.s desirous to test the truth of the belief. 'With 
this view, lie commanded two infants, the children of poor 
parents, to be shut up in a hovel, whioli was kejit con- 
stantly closed, except on the occasion of the enttanco of 
a 8Ue|)herd or, as others say, nurses, whose tongues were 
cut out. The shepherd whose duty it was to feed the 
iufanti; with goat’s milk, was commanded not to sullcr 
any other person to enter the hut, and was himself for- 
bidden to speak even a single word in the hearing of the 
childrmi. At the expiration of two years, as tin; sliepliei'd 
was one day entering the hut to feed the eliiidrcn, they 
both extended tlieir haiuls towards him, crying out '■ bceos 
becos.” When lilts fir.it happened, the luTilsaiaii look 
no notice, but afterwards, when he observed, on eomiug 
often to Stic them, that the word was constantly repeated, 
lie inforiued liis king of the eircuiustance. Psamiuetichiis 
sent for tho children, who in his presence began to stiun- 
iner out the same sounds. Enquiry was made as to what 
nation used this word, and it was found that it was the 
term by which th^ inhabitants of Phrygia, in Asia Elinor, 
designated bread, aiul from this time tiie Phrygians wore 
allowed the honour of antiquity. It has been remarked 
that the children might have learnt the sound from the 
cry of tho goats, whose milk was their food ; but it was 
probably mcivly one of the two primitive sounds (pa and 
naturally made by children, and which liavc been tin; 
origin of the names given to parents in the earliest 
kiii.wn languages. 

Jt was in the reign of Psammeticlms that tlic Modes, 
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the Assyriaiis, the Jews, and indeed nU the res^t of Asia, 
were startled at learning that a large army of Scythians 
was pouring down from Tartary, over the cultivated plains 
of the South— no force could check their march, ami they 
spread in every direction over tho whole country. One 
bbdy marched straight towards Egy’pt, crossing ^Icsopo- 
tamia, and meeting no resistance from Josiah, who then 
reigned in Judea. When they reached the Egyptian 
frontier, Psainmetichus was. able, by tho means of gifts, 
prayers and threats, to turn them towards tho coast of 
Palestine, and Egypt escaped from this band of roving 
Tartars, frightened, but unhurt. 
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CHAPTER SHI. 

TUE EGYPTIAN DOMIKIOX IN JUUEA AND ITS DOWN-' 

lALL.— B.C. CIO— 3G0. 

PsAMMETicnus was succeeded bv his son 
H C CIO ^ 

Nceho, called in Scripture, Pharaoh Neclio. 

This prince encouraged naval enterprises, and attO!ni)tcd 
to open a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, which had 
originally been made by Remeses If. ’ Tho account of 
the undertaking, as given to Herodotus by the Egyptian 
priests, was that Nechd began it, but put a stop to it 
when it was half completed, on account of an oracle 
which declared that he was working for a barbarian, or, 
in other words, that he was opening a passage by w hicli 
foreigners might enter tho country. Cm; hundred and 
twenty tliousand workmen were declared to have perislunl 
while engaged in the work. In after years, when Egypt 
was subject to Persia, the canal was completed, and open 
for largo vessels, and traces of it may be seen at the pre- 
sent day. A project for tho reconstruction of a similar 
work has within a few years been set on foot. 

Another remarkable evidence of tho encouragement 
given by Pharaoh Necho to naval affairs is to be found in 
a Toyngo said to have been made, in consequence of 
his orders, by some Phcenician sailors round Africa. 
In an age when the compass was not known, this 
voyage was adventurous and wonderful. By it the 
first proof was given that Africa is surrounded bv 
tho sea, except -where it is connected by the isthmus 
with Asia. Paammetichus sent out sailors and ships, 
ordering that they should return by the Pillars of 
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Hercules (now the Straits of Gibraltar), -to tin* ^fedi- 
terranean and Egypt. Tlic I’ha'iiicians sailc-d down 
the Bed Sea into the Southern Ocean, and when tlio 
autumn arrived they landed on the coast wliicli hap- 
pened to be near, sowed corn, waited for tlio harvest, 
and after ^'enping the corn, embarked again and con- 
tinued tbeir voyage. Tins course they coiitimu'd three 
years, and at length returned to Egypt by tlic I'illars 
of Hercules, as they had been directed. They stated 
Uiat, whilst sailing round Africa, the sun was on their 
right band, a clear evidence of the truth of tlieir narrative, 
for when they had passed the ctjualor tlu; sun must 
hsTC appeared to them in the north, or on their right 
hand side. 

This voyage in tho reign of Psaimuetlehiis took jdaee 
two thousand years before Vasco do Gama, the rortiigueso 
navigator, found put the very same way to sail to India, 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Herodotus tells us that Pbarnoh 2sccho, “ when ho 
gave up the construction of the cauol, turned all his 
thoughts to war, and set to work to build a fleet.” Ho 
also, it is said, made war by- land on tlic Syriajis, and 
defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolus (or 
Megiddo) ; after which he made liimaelf master of 
Cadytis (supposed to be Gaza), a large city of Syria.” 
A more detailed account of this o.\pedition is given ns in 
the Bible. Syria and Palestine were at that time ti ibu- 
tary to Babylon, and Pharaoh Is'eeho, in invading tlio 
former country, was therefore warring against the llahy- 
lonian monarch, his intention being to ea|)turo Carehenii.'-h 
bn the Euphrates. Josiah, king of .ludah, wishing proba- 
bly to ingratiate himself with the P.abyloiiians, veiitureil 
to oppose him. Tho utter hojielessness of tlie attempt 
is described by the expression in the SitoiuI Book of 
Kings (xxiii. 29.) “ Pharaoh Xecho slew him at Alegiddo, 
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wlien lie had scon liini.” The Egyptian monarch pursued 
liis victorious course, and Imving taken ('aivhcniisli, ainl 
loft a strong garrison within its walls, roturued tt> Egypt 
through Palestine. On arriving at Jeriisalcin, lie deposed 
Johoahaz, the son of Josiah, and carried him pristmer to 
Egyjifc, placing his brotlier Jehuiakim on the Jewish throne 
in his stead, and compelling the Jews at the same time to 
pay a tribute of a Inindred talents of silver and a talent 
of gold. 

But t!ic triumph of Egypt over Babylon was not to bo 
of long duration. Nabppolassar, who was then King of 
Babylon, finding liimself unable by reason of his age and 
inlirmities to carry on the war himself, gave the command 
of his armies to his son, Kabuciiodouosor, or JCebu- 
ehadnezzar. J'’our years after the taking of Carchemish, 
the power of Pharaoli Xecho was completely overtlirOwn 
by the young Habylonian prince. The Egyptian army 
was defijated near the river Euphrates, Carcliemi.->h was 
recovered by tlie Babylonians, the jovolled provinces 
were reduced, and the Egyptians finally disposscs.sed of 
all they bud taken, whicii included Syria and Palestine. 
This destruction of tlio Egyptian power was prophesied 
by Jeremiah when tho word of the Lobd came to him, 
“Against the Gentiles, against Egypt, against the army 
of Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt, which was by tho 
rivft' Euphrates, in Carchemish, which Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, smote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
the son of Josiah Ring of Judah. Order ye the buckler 
and shield, and draw near to battle. Harness the horses, 
and get up. ye horsemen, and stand fortli with your 
helmets ; furbish the spears, and put on the brigandincs. 
^Vhc^efore have I seen them dismayed and turned away 
back ? and their mighty ones aro beaten down, and arc 
fled apace, and look not hack, for fear was round about 
saith the Loud. Let not the swift Ilec away, nor the 
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■Rg’hty man eacapo: they slinll scaiiible, SDcl iiill towani' 
theuortii by the river Kuphnitca.” (Jer. slvi. :* — 0.) 

Another warning waa iuhlctl by tlie prophol, itio cry, 
as it were, of a further caliuiiity wliicli was to bci'ull 
Egypt; but Pharaoh >>eiho was laid in the gi-avc wiil,- 
B C 594 Psaininis, or l^slUIlnl(■ti- 

chus II., liis son, who succwdcil him, cniiycil a 
reign of nearly six yeiirs of comparative peace, for it was 
disturbed only by an expedition, into Ethiopia, shortly 
a&er which lio died. Only one anecdote is related of 
Psammis. It is said that during his reign amba.ssudors 
arrived from the Kleaus, the inhahitunts of Elis, a small 
Grecian, state, in which the Olympic games were 
celebrated. They boasted of having estabiisliiHl these 
games under the most just regulations that could !>y 
any posaihility be* made. The Egyptians— the u isest 
of. mankind — could not, so said the ambassadors, 
invent, any to surpass them. The, King of Egypt was 
however to eramine and decide wliether tlie boast 
was true. . Psammis collected a council of wise men, 
and the Eleana were then asked .whether their own 
citizens Were permitted to enter the lists. The r«’ply 
was that all tho- Grecians who wished to conteiul were 
allowed to do so. .‘^Then,” replied the Egyptian sages, 
“ you have in your enactments totally deviated from tiio 
laws of justice, for you caiiiiul oontriM* any rules whi< h 
shall prevent favour being shown to your ownciti/ens, to 
the prejudice of strangers. If you really wish to malvc 
just regulations, you must establish games for fimngn 
candidates and allow no Eieans to enter ihe lists.” 

Apriea, the son of Psammis, was the same monarch 
B. C 088 . hi the Srriptui-es I’hanioli liophra. 

_ His character seems to have been singularly 
arrogant, for wo are told Hint it was his belief that 
not even a god could deprive him of his kingdom; 
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and Ezekiel speaks of him as looking upon the greatness 
of his country aS owing only to himself. This self com- 
placency was probably increased, if not engendered, by 
the success which attended him in the early part of his 
Tcign. The kingdom of Judah was at this time fast 
sinkiug to its ruin. The country had been again and 
again overcome hy tins Babylonians, and many of tho 
Jews, contrary to the Divine command, had sought refuge 
in Egypt. .Aprics, taking advantage of the disturbed 
state of Palestine, strove to re-establish the Egyptian 
power in that country and in Syria, lie made an alliance 
with Zcdclriah, King of Judah, and succeeded so far as 
to make himself master of Tyre, Sidon and Cyprus, 
besides compelling the Babylonians to retire from Jeru- 
salem. But his acquisitions were not lasting. The Baby- 
lonians were destined by God to be tlic conquerors, not 
only of Palestine, but of Egypt ; and the Jews were 
warned by their prophets not to trust to their Egyptian 
ally. Ezekit‘1 especially was comnr.mded thus to address 
the proud .Apries : “ Thus saith the Lord God, behold, 7 
am against thoe Pharaoh, King of Egypt ; the great 
dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath 
said, My river is mine own, and I have made it for myself. 
.... I am against thee and against thy river, and 
I will make the land of I^ypt utterly waste and deso- 
late, from the tower of Syene even unto the border of 

Ethiopia Behold I will give the land of Egypt 

unto Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, and ho shall 
take her multitude, and take her spoil, and take her 
prey, and it shall he for the wages of Lis army.” 
(Ezekiel xxix, 3, 10, 19.) Further particulars of the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar are given by the prophet in 
tiic succeeding chapters. But Herodotus, who gained 
his information from the priests, does not mention it. It 
seems to have been the object of the priests to pass over, 
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if possible, every fact which tended to lessen tho'^lory of 
their country ; and the following accoimt given by them 
of the events which ended in the min of Apries have no 
reference to the Habyloiiiaa invasion. 

A number of Greeks, so Herodotus was told, had -been 
invited bj’the people of Cyrene, in Africa, to assist thorn 
in colonising the adjacent country of liibya, and tho 
Greeks were encouraged to accept this proposal by an 
oracle which said: “ He that is backward to share in the 
pleasant Idbyan acres, sooner or later, I warn him, will 
feel regret at his folly.” 

The former settlers in Libya!, finding themselves in- 
terfered with by the new colonists, a2)plii*d for support to 
Apries, or I’ltaraoh llophra. King of Egypt. A large 
army of Egyptians was assembled, and Cyrene was in- 
vaded. The country alone might have beou an attraction 
to Apries, for it was one of the most lovely and fertile on 
the lice of the earth. Tho centre was an elevated table 
land, the edge of which ran parallel to the coast. Erotn 
the table land to (he sea the laud sloped in a succession 
of green and fruitlul terraces, intersected by mountain 
streams. The air was cooled by sea breezes from the 
north, and the mountains wliich lay behind it sheltered 
it from the sands /ind heated winds of tho di'sert to tho 
south. The choicest fruits, the rarest p!auts, vegetables, 
and flowers flourished iu tliis enchanting country' ; but tho 
rich abundance tended to enervate the iuhabitants, and tho 
Cyrenians were iu consequence prone to liixuVy. The 
people against whom Apries had now undertaken to make 
war were Greeks as well as Cyrenians, and the Greeks 
were as br.ave and energetic and hardy as the Cy'renians 
were the reverse. Apries did not rmderstnnd tliis; he 
despised his enemies, and the result was a defeat so com- 
plete that only a'small portion of his great army returned 
to Egypt to tell the story of their disgrace. 
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The effect upon the minds of the people was most 
disastrous to Apries. Discontent and suspicion were 
aroused. The kin", it was said, had wilfully sacrificed 
his army ; he had led them into dangers against which' he 
know they were not able to contend, hoping that after- 
wards he might govern Egypt with greater sccvirity. 

Open revolt was the natural eonsequeuee of tliis xini- 
versal distrust. The Egyptians, and especially the native 
soldier.s, rose in arms, and Apries, who had once been so 
confident that au)t even a god could dethrone him, was 
compelled to send Amasis, one of his friends and servants, 
to eiidiiavour, if possible, to appease the rebels. Amasis 
■was a man of low birth and of iii’diflereut character, for 
he is stated to hare been several times convicted of theft, 
— but be was clever ami ]>rudent, and possessed the aflec- 
tions of the soldiers and the people of Egypt, lie 
departed on his mission with appsuvntly a sincere desire 
of carrving out tlic wishes of the kiug. Having obtained 
an interview with the rebels, he endeavoured to restrain 
their indignation, and hegan to urge them to desist from 
tlidr enterprise; hut whilst he was sjH''aluug one of the 
Egyptians standing behind him placed a helmet on his 
head, and as he did so said that he thereby crowned liim 
king. 

The action was in accordance with the ambitious designs 
which were probably already working in tlio mind of 
Amasis. It signified also the wishes of the people, .and 
tlic insurgents having aetually agreed to make him their 
king, he prepared to lead an army against his former 
master. "When information of this treachery was brought 
to .\pvie8, he immediately gave orders to Pataib«‘*inis, one 
i>f his courtiers, and a man of high rank, to go to the 
phicc where Amasis then was, and bring him alive into 
ids presence. Patarbemis prepared to Obey, and on his 
arrival urged the rebellious chief to return to* his sovc- 
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reign. Amnsis rcpli<-tl that “ this \v»s exactly whafc lio 
had long been intending to do. ApHes would have no 
reason to eoniplain of hiin. ou the eeore -of delay ; he 
would shortly come himself to the king and bring others 
with him.” Tho meaning of this speech was obvious, and 
Patarbemis, seeing tin; preparations for w.ar which were 
making all around him, repaired in haste to Aprios to in- 
form him of the unsntisfhctory result of his errand. A 
terrible fate awaited him. Tho impetuous and tyrannical 
king, seeing his ambassador return without the prisoner 
whom lie e\()C»rted, allowed no time for exphinatioii, but, 
in a transport of ph.ssion, eominandctl the ears and nose 
of tho unibrtunatc Patarbemis to bo cot oil'. 

. This act of cruelty completed the disalfcetion of tho 
people and the ruin of Apries. The ligyptians who up 
to that time had aJkered to their lawful monarch, without 
& moment’s delay, joined Amasis ; and the king, utterly 
deserted by his own subjects, could rely upon no help but 
that of the foreign soldiers whom he ha<l incorporated 
into his army. Thirty thousand Grreeks were still under 
his command, and with this support ho hoped to regain 
his kingdom, of which almost all that remained to him 
was his spacious and magnificent palace iu the city of 
Sais, the aiieiont capital of Lower Egypt, and the place 
to which the kings of his dynasty, dalijig from Psam- 
metichus, originally belonged. 

The contending armies met near tho city of 51o- 
momphis, in Lower Egypt. Tho (Jrrek soldiers fought 
bravely, but the native troops under Atuasis Iwing far 
superior in number, completely del'eatcd them, and when 
Apries again entered hia Siilendid palaeo, it was us the 
prisoner of Amasis. Tlio eoniiuert)r treated him at first 
honorably; he was allowed to reside in the palace, and 
due regard was paid to his maintenance. Eut the Egyp- 
tians looked upon Apries us their deadly enemy. They 
complained because his life was preserved, and Amasis 
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having risen by the will of the people did not dare, to 
oppose them. The unhappy Apries was therefore 
delivered up to his revengeful subjects, and by them 
strangled. 

This legendary history has but a slight agreement with 
the events which appear to have actually caused the 
downfall of Apries, and which really connect it with the 
Babylouiau invasion. It scorns that, whilst engaged in 
the war with the Greeks and Cyreneans, Apries bad been 
obliged to withdraw his army from Jerusalem, which was 
tliereforo left without protection. The Babylonians, under 
Nebuchadnci’./.ar, besieged it; Zedeklah, the king, was 
taken prisoner; the people, with the eiccptioii of a small 
number who fled into Egypt, wore carried into captivity ; 
and Nebueliadnezzar, having thus subdued Palestine, 
turned his arms against Egypt. 

Besides the le.stimony of prophecy, the fact that the in- 
vasion did take place, although entirely omitted by Hero- 
dotus, is directly asserted by two profane historians; and 
it therefore a|)puars that tlie tale of the rebellion of Ainasis 
was only used to conceal the truth tliat Apries, or Hophia, 
was deposed by the Babylouiaus. 

Before this invasion, however, and whilst Apries was 
still reigning, the Jews, in their weakness and wilfuluoss, 
still looked to Eirypt as a place of safety. Johunan, the son 
of Kareah, who, after the capture of Zedekiah, had failed 
in au attempt to free his country from the Babylonians, 
led his little army along the coast of the' Mediterranean, 
and through the Desert towards the borders of Egypt. 
"With him were taken as prisoners Jeremiah, the prophet, 
and Baruch, the scribe. At the frontier Jeremiah again 
warned his couutrymeu to turn back, but, disbelieving 
his words, aud accusing him of being a fuveuiTr of the 
Babylonians, they refused to listen, and entered the 
Egyptian city of Tahpeues, or Daphne. “ Then came the 
word of the Loud unto Jeremiah in Tahpeues, saying, 
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Take great stones in tliinc baud, and hide tlicin iu the 
clay iu the brick-kilu, 'vvliich is at tbc entry of Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpeues, iu the sight of tlie men of Judali, and 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Israel : Behold I ^vill send and take Nebuchadjiezzar, 
King of Babylon, my servant, and' wiU set his throne 
upon these stoucs that I liave hid, and he shall spread 
his K)yal pavilion over them. And when ho coracth ho 
shall smite the land of Egypt, and deliver such as are 
for death to deatli, and such as are for captivity to 
captivity, and such as arc for the sword to the sword.” 
(xliii. 10, 11.) 

This fearful threat had no efl’cet upon the disheartened 
fugitives, who being well received by Apries, were allowed 
to settle in the Ijyid of Gosheu, between Mempliis and 
the Ked Sea. In this part of Egypt so many of their 
countrymen had already taken refuge that in live cities 
Hebrew was the language heard in the streets. Such had 
been the prophecy of Isaiah—” In that day shall five 
cities of the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaau, 
and swear to the Lobd of Hosts : one shall be called the 
city of destruction,” or, as it is in the margin, the city of 
Heres, or of the Sun. (xix. 18.) 

It was in one of these to^vns, — probably either Tah* 
penes or Heliopolis, — that the prophet Jeremiah wrote his 
Lamentations, in which some indications may he fouud 
of the place of his residence. He likens his sorrow to 
waters flowing over his head (iii. 54), a simile probably 
drawn from the iuuudalioiis of the ^ile ; and ” the tears 
which run down like a river night and day ” <ii. 18), and 
“the eye running down with rivers of water for the de- 
struction of the daughters of his people ” (iii. 48), point 
to tho same source of illustration. Great cause indeed 
had the prophet to sorrow as well ibr tlie sius of the 
fugitives as for the ruiu of his country. The conduct of 
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the Jews when settled in Egypt was in strict accordance 
with their wilful disobedience in entering it. Obeying 
their singular tendency to idolatry, lliey gave tiiemselves 
up to the superstitions of the country. The women 
ofiered incense to the Ei;yptian gods, and espeeinlly to 
Keith, the qncen of heaven ; anil the men, wlien solemnly 
reproved by Jeremiah, and warned that they should not 
e.seapc in the troubles wbieli were coming upon Egypt, 
upheld tlm conduct of their wives, and in the most open 
and deliberate maimer aiiiiounecd their determination to 
follow the devices of their own hearts. 

This settlement of Jews in the neighbourhood of Heli- 
opolis appears to ha\o been only an enlargement of one 
ndiicb bad existed there from the earliest times. But 
when at the period of the Assyrian invasion their number 
increased, the influence which they exercised became very 
remarkable. Even language was modified bv it ; for after 
a while the Jews in I'lgypt lost the use of their own lan- 
guage, and adopted in its place the Greek, which was then 
used by all strangers in the Delta. At the same time 
they gave some new words to the Egyptians. 

Jeremiah says, “ And .now wlmt hast thou to do in the 
way of Egypt, .to drink the w’aters of Sibor? or what 
hast tliou to do in the way of Assyria," to drink the waters 
of the river ?” (eh. ii. 18.) Sihor, or blue, was the name 
given by the Egyptians to their ^hief river. The Jews 
first termed it the Nile, or streaTu, by which they origiiuillv 
meant the shallow Pelusiac branch. The word “ river” 
they reserved for the Euphrates. 

It was at this period that the school of lenrning at 
Heliopolis was at its height. The Greek, Hebrew, and 
Egyptian languages were understood there, and persons 
who came to learn had an opportunity of sludying tlie 
Opinions of the three nations. The Jew, reverencing the 
law of Moses, here talked both with tliose who read Homer 
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and those who witerprctc'd Hieroglyphics. The writings 
of many a Greek philosopher and Hil)rew rabbi took 
their colour from the school of lleliopolis, and the fame 
of its students reached, if not far over the globe, at least 
to the places most noted for the cultivzition of learning — 
Athens and Hahyloii. .\n obelisk standing by itself 
among soinO low earth-mound.s at tho village of Mataroeb, 
near Cairo, and the remains of a temple and priestly 
college, still mark the spot whence Solon and Pythagoras 
borrowed their opinions, and where l^lato came to learn,, 
The English traveller, on his hurried journey to India, 
passes by it ; but how seldom, probably, docs he pause to 
think of it, ns one of tliose remarkable spots wbich have 
been for a time tho centre of the world’s mind, and the 
source of scientific ^nd literary inspiration to the civilised 
nations of the earth.* 

The connection between Egypt and Palestme seems to 
have been chiefly sought by the latter country. Tho 
Jews mixed readily with the Egyptians, as with tho 
people nearest akin to'themselvesj and eveji the Hebrews 
of Judea, though they condemned the Hellenistic or 
fofeigh Jews for neglecting many ceremonial observances, 
yet deelarcil that an Egyptian was more oloselv allied to 
them than any other foreigner, and acknowledged as part 
of their law, the regulation that he might be admilled 
even into the priesthood after his family had obeyed tho 
laws of Moses for three generations. 


SharjX'‘s.IIistory of Ejrji't. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

AMA8I3 A.HD TUIO lEW.ND OF HERODOTUS — 

B.C. 560—525. 

Tub suppoaition that Apries, or Pharaoh Hophra, was 
deposed by Nebuchadnezaar is rendered the more pro- 
bable from its being proved by the Egyptian monuments 
that Amasis was not, as Hero^tua represents him, a man 
of low birth, but one of high rank, and that be married 
the daughter of Psammeticus III., a king whose name 
appears on the moimments, between Apries and Ainusis. 
The beautiful Theban sarcophagus of the wife of Ainasis is 
now in the British 5luaeum,juul her figure, sculptured upon 
the lid, has tlio crown of Aniuti lie, and the sceptre of 
O-iiris, and bears the name of the goddess Athor; thus 
she was made a threefold deity in her own person. It 
B C 569 ^ Diost probable that Amasis came to the 
throne by the intetwention of Xebucliadnezzar, 
for it was a custom amongst Eastern nations, and one of 
which many instances are given in the Bible at this period, 
for a conqueror to dethrone the reigning monarch and set 
up another king, on the condition of paying tribute, an 
exaction which to the Egyptians must have been the 
utmost humiliation. 

The reign of Amasis is said to have lasted forty-four 
years. Egypt must at that time have luen greatly de- 
graded in the sigiit of foreign nations by its subjection 
to Assvria, but its internal condition was prosperous. 
Yet the character of the king, if the account given by 
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the priests to Herodotus is to be believed, was not such 
as to secure tbe respect of his people. Ho appears iadeed 
to have becu a man of energy and industry, but to have 
been addicted to low amuseiueiits, which excited t!ic' dis- 
pleasure of his friends. Hu rose, it is said, at dawn, and 
transacted business diligently till about nine o’clock, but 
during the remaiuder of tliu day he sjwnt his time in 
drinking and joking with his guests and courtiers, carry- 
ing on conversation wbicli was not always strictly decorous. 
Ouone oecasiou a friend wlio was attached to him ventured 
to remonstrate on such conduct : O king, he s.aid, thou 
dost but ill guard thy royal dignity whilst tiiou allowest 
thyself iu such levities. Thou shouldcst sit In state upon 
a stately throne, and busy thyself vith .'ittiiirs the whole 
day long. So would tbe Egyptians feel tliat a great man 
rules them, and thou wouldest.be better spoken of. Hut 
now thou couductest thyself in no kingly fasliion." Hut 
Anasis replied, “ Bowmen bend their bows when they 
wish to shoot, and unbrace them when the shooting is 
over. "yVere they kept always strung they would break, 
and fail the archer in time of need. So it is with men. 
If they give themselves constantly to serious w ork, and 
never indulge awhile in pastime or sport, they lose their 
senses, and become mad or moody. Knowing tiiLs, I divide 
my life between pastime aud business.” 

It was a plausible excuse, but Atnasis, according to 
the Egyptian legends, Lad oxliibited tliu same low tiislos 
long before bo took upon liiniself the duties of a king. 
The priests indeed accounted for ttie ix-vereuee which 
there is no doubt he showed to the temples of the gods 
by circumstances couuected with his degraded conduct 
before he came to the throne. Tluy said that, at tliat 
period of his life, he lived in continual feasts and revelries, 
and whenever his means failed him, roam«-d about and 
robbed people. On such occasions he was freijuently 
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Lrouglit, by tho person from whom he had stolon, to tlic 
nearest oracle, in order that he might be prmioiuieed 
guilty or innocent. When Ainasis afterwards c:une lo 
the throne, he entirely neglected the temples of the gods 
who had declared ho was not a thief, regarding them 
as worthless ; but the gods who had detected liitn lie 
lioHOured c-xecedingly. AVIiatevcr jnay he the truth of 
this story, it is certain that Ainasis built the beaulifnl 
temple of Isis at Memphis, and erected for tho temple 
of Xeith, or Minerva, at Sa'is, a magnificent court, or pro- 
pyheniu which far excelled any other in size and beauty. 
Befoi-o this he placed^ a number of enormous statues, 
larger than life, and formed an avenue of prodigoua 
sphinxes leading to tho main entrance, besides providing 
certain stones of a most e.xtpaordinnry size for the repairs. 
The largest mass of stono was 31 feet, (i inches long, 
22 feet broad, and 12 feet high. It was cut out of a 
quarry at Klyphantiiie, and three years were ooeupk-d 
in conveying it to Sa'ts : no fewer than two thou>atul 
labourers, ail from the class of boatmen, being ciiijiloyed 
in the task. After all this labour it was never used for 
the purpose for whicli it was intended; but was hol- 
lowed out and made into .a chamber, and never placed in 
its proper position. Herodotus says, that just as tlio 
stone had reached the spot where in his days it stood, 
tho architect, considering the length of time occupied in 
removing it, and being wearied with tho heavy tojl, heaved 
a deep sigh which was heard by Ainasis. Pull of super- 
stition the king regarded it as an omen, and would not 
allow tho chamber to be moved forward any further. 
Another story told respecting it was, that one of the 
workmen engaged in working tho levers was crushed 
and killed by the mass, and that after this aecicleiit the 
stone was left where it stood. On another occasion 
Ainasis showed his interest in religious inatlers by con- 
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trtbuting townrJs tlio rebuilding of the teinyle of Delphi 
in Greece. The c.\pensc was greater tlian the J)olphiaiis 
C 0 u 1 <l bear, ami they went from city to city begging for 
cODttibutioiis. AVhen they arrived in h'gvpt the hing 
gave them a thous.an(l talents of alum, aii article for which 
the coiiuttty w.ns imicli celebrated. Ainasis also made 
offerings to the gods of various nations. Hesent toCyreno 
a statue of Jliii<“rva covered with plates of gold, and a 
painted likeness of hiniwlf. To the Minerva of Jnndns, 
,a city, in the island of Itliodes, he gave two stati|es in 
stone; and a linen corslet. Another eorsfct prf>seiited 
by him to the Laeodemouiaiis is parliculacly worthy of 
notice. It was ornamented with numerous ligures of 
animals worked in gold and e^ton, and each thread, 
though very line, was euuiposed of 3(i() other tliveails 
all distinct. Thi8«cor8let was carried off by the inhabi- 
tants of the island, of Samos, and the Lacedemonians were 
so indignant at the robbery, that it was afterwiirds made a 
pretext for war. Such liberality to the Greek temples is 
the mores rearatkable, because the Egj’ptiana ncv<T ad- 
mitted into their mythology the gods of tbbir neighbours. 
The Greeks on the contrary w'ere eager to copy the riles 
of the Egyptian religion. 

Amasis is said to have established a law by whicli every 
Egyptian was obliged to appear once ayearbefore lliegovcr- 
nor of the Nome to which lie bcloiig<'d, and shu\\ wliat wero 
his means of living. If he failed to do this, or could not 
prove that he obtaiiK'd a livelihood in an honest manner 
he was condemned to dt^alh. This law, however, pro- 
bably dates from a much earlier period. In many other 
respects, Aniasis, certainly sliow<al himself a wise iimnarcli. 
The military rcseawhes of Kgvpt wero not neglected by 
him ; he took Cyprus and made it tributary, and enteix^d 
into a treaty with Croesus, King of I.vdia. against Cyrus, 
King of Persia; and it has been said tliat he sent Crmsus 
a large body of troops, lie also increased the wealth of 
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Egypt by tlic attention wliich he bestowed on commerce. 
The Greek traders were encouraged to settle in the 
country, and the king gave them the city of Xuucratis, in 
the Delta, for their residence. To those who only wished 
to trade upon tbo coast, and did not desire to remain, ho 
granted lands where they might set up altar* and erect 
temples to the gods. I'or a long time Nnucratis had been 
the only Egyptian city given up to commerce, and if 
traders entered any but tho Capopic, or most westerly 
mouth of the Nile, by which alone they could reach Naii* 
cratis, they wore obliged to turn back, after swearing that 
they had not come there of their own free will. This 
extreme precaution seems to have been in a great measure 
■adopted as a safeguard igainst the Greek pirates, bywhorn 
the Mediterranean was infested. 

The favour shown to the Greeks bv the kings who 
reigned at Sais brought many travellers from Greece 
to Egypt, and the intercourse Tsetween the two na- 
tions tendtMl greatly to increase their mutual civili- 
sation. Thales, the hint of those Greek philosophers 
who Tec<'ived tlio title of “ "Wise Men,” came to 
Egypt about this period, lie -seems to have been 
chiefly in search of scientific knowledge, and did not 
forget to inquire into the cause of the inundations of 
the Nile. He measured the height of the great Pyra- 
mid by the length of its shadow, ajid is said to have been 
the first to forutell an eclipse. The Egyptians on their 
part enlarged his mathematical knowledge, and Thak-s 
is said to have sacrificed an oi to the gods iii token of 
gratitude for this benefit. 

Soon afterwards Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, camo to 
Naucratis as a merchant. He brought the olive oil of 
Athens to exchange with the corn and other native pro- 
ducts of Egj'pt ; and, while carrying on this trade, he 
studied tlie manners and customs of the country. Solon 
had been, in the highest degree, useful to bis countrymen 
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in refonniiig their laws, and now lie was anxious to acquire 
kjiowledge which might enable him to beuelit thorn still 
further. Accordingly, after selling his cargo, or leaving 
it at JCaucratis under the care of an agent, he visited 
Sale, where he was honourably received, and admitted to 
free intercturse with tlie priests ol the Temple of Xeitli, 
who looked upon the Greeks as the mere children of 
yesterday, and professed to have a knowledge of the events 
of the last nine thousand years. Soiou returned to Athens 
with his mind much enlarged, but he had the pain of 
finding that in his absence his countrymen had lost their 
zeal for his laws, and that tho knowledge he had lately 
acquired was not likely to be estimated by them as he lia<l 
anticipated. Ue introduced the law by which every person 
.was obliged to account to a magistrate for his m<“ans of 
gaining a livelihood in an honest manner ; but the penalty 
of death was not exacted in Athena, as in Egypt, although 
the offender was liable to punishment. 

Cleobulus of Rhodes, end Hecatseus of Miletus, were 
also amongst the number of learned men who repaired to 
Egfpt at this time. The latter wrote a valuable account 
of his travels. One of the cities which he visited was 
Thebes, wliere the priests showed him the laige wooden 
mummy-cases of their predt'cessors, to the number of 
three hundred and forty-five, all standing upright round 
the walls of the temple. Hecatjens boasted that he w.'is 
the sixteenth in descent from .lupiter, but the priests 
declared that those three huiulred and forty-five priests 
had ruled Thebes in succession, from father to sou, each 
mortal, the sou of a mortal; whilst before tliciu. the goda 
Osiris ani Homs had been the kings of Egypt. This vaunt 
was greatly exaggerated, but tho Tholmn priests wore 
then as far removed from the obscurity of antiquity, as 
are the English in the nineteenth cciitiu’y, and if they 
had confined themselves to what wo have n'usou to believe 
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was tlio truth, their aasertiou would still have been re- 
iiiarkablc, aud thev could probably have pointed to records, 
standing around them, wliich had couutcd suiuc ccutui'iofs 
before Abraham. 

lleroilotus, besides describing the foreign policy of 
Amasia, which so gn-atly iutlncuced the fortune' of Egypt, 
dwells much upon what may be called his private histoi-y. 

The vicissitudes of luiinaii events seemed to have 
deeply impressed the mind of Ainnsia, and from them he 
muat'have learnt lessons of wisdom, which woulil other- 
wise appear inconsistent with his self-indulgent character. 
A striking instance of his conviction of tlic instability of 
human greatness is given in the history of his friendship 
with Polycrates, the tyrant of. the Island of .Samos. 
Polycrates had originally made himself master of Samos 
by heading an insurrection. lie then shared his king- 
dom with his two brothers, but after some time he killed 
the elder, aud banished the younger, and retained the 
whole island for himself, ills jiower by ilcgrees greatly 
increased, lie possessed a good licet, aud skilful soldiers, 
and by llicir help he plundered his friends as well as his 
foes, for he argued that a friend- was better pleased if you 
gave him back \yhat you had taken from him, than if you 
8|)ared him at the first. Many of the neighbouring 
island.s were captured by him, aud several towns upon' 
the mainland were also taken. But Polyerates was not 
only a conqueror, but a ■wise and prudent ruler., lie 
enriched Samos with the best products of other lands, 
and introduced breeds of sheep from Attica, goats from 
the Island of Naxos, pigs from Sicily, and hounds from 
Laconia and Molossia. Foreign artisans were attracted 
to iiis kingdom by the offer of high wages, aud his own 
jicople were employed in useful aud bcauti lid public works. 
Jlis chief ih'.sire, indeed, seems to Lave been to gain favour 
with the lower orders. It is said that when any of his 
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eomnioii soldiers fell in battle, bo aasi«ned the care of 
their bereaved mothers to soim; of the rieher citizens, 
telling them to regard tliein as tlu'ir own mothers; aiul 
in order still further to increase his popularity, he was 
in the habit of lending his rich lia’ugings, ami valuable 
plate, to any one who reipiirPd it for a wedding feast, or 
other banijuct of more than eonunnn importance. >.’cithcr 
did Polycraies neglect to cultivate the alliance of foreign 
states. Tlie frieiulsliip of the Kir.g of Ugypt was sought 
by him and obtained, and gifts were inlerchanged by the 
two mouarehs as a proof of their cordial alliance. .After 
a time, however, tin: continued success of Polycraies 
begun to disturb the luiml of Aiaasis, and fearing tliat 
his friend might be dazzled by such uiiintoiTU[>ted pros- 
perity, lie wrote him the Ibllowiiig letter: — 

“ Aiuasis to Pol/crates thus sayeth: It is a pleasure to 
hear of a friend ^nd ally prosp^iug, but thy exceeding 
prosperity does net cause mo joy, forasmucli ns 1 know 
that the gods are envious. My ttish for myself and for 
those I love is, to be aiow successful, and now to . meet 
with a cheek — thus passing through life amid alternate 
good aud ill, rather than witli perpetual good fortune. 
Per never yet did I hear l<‘lt of any one suectioding in 
all his uiidcrtaking.s vvho did not meet with euhimity at 
last, and come to utter ruin. Xow, therefore, givt' ear to 
my words, and meet thy good luck in this way, — lielhink 
thee wbicli of' all thy treasuivs lliou vainest most, and 
canst least bear to purl witli ; take it, wliatsoevor it be, 
and throw it awUy, »o that it in:;y he sure never to eomo 
any more into the sight of man. I’lien, if tliy good for- 
tune be not theneeforlh cheipiere,^! with ill, save thyself 
from harm by again doing iw i have counselled.” “ Wlien 
Polycrates,” as wx* are told by Herodotus, read this letter, 
“and pereidved that the advice of Ainasis was good, he 
considered carefully with hiiu.self which of tKo treasures 
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that he had in store it would ^rieve him most to lose. 
After much thought, lie made ii(> his mind that it was a 
sipiet ring which he was wont to wear, an emerald set in 
gold, the workmanship of Theodore, son of Trlccles, a 
Samina. So he determined to throw tliis away ; and 
manning a penteeonter,” or a sliip Mitli fifty j^owers on 
board, “he went and bade the sailors put out into the 
open sea. Wlien lie was now a long way from the island, 
lie took the ring from his finger, and in the sight of all 
those who were on board flung it into the deep. This 
done, he returned lioine and g.nve vent to his sorrow. 
Isow it happened, five or six days afterwards, that a 
fisherman caught a fish so large and beautiful that he 
thought it well deserved to be made a present of to the 
king. So be took it with him to the gate of the palaci*, 
and said that he wanted to see I’olycfate.s. Then I’oly- 
crates allowed him to come in, and tlip fisherman g.avo 
him the fish, with these words following : ‘ Sir king, 
when I took this prize I thought I would not carry it to 
market. Though T am a poor man, who live by my trade, 
I said to myself, it is wortliy of Polycnites and his great- 
ness ; and so 1 brought it here to give it to you.’ The 
speech pleased the king, who thus spoke in reply : ‘ Thou 
didst right well, friend, and I am doubly indebted both 
for the gift and for the speech. Come noAV and sup with 
me.’ So tho fisherman went home, esteeming it a high 
honour that he had been asked to sup with the king. 
IMennwhile the servants, on cutting open the fish, found 
the signet of their master in its inside. No. sooner did 
lh( V see it than they seized upon it, ami, hastening to 
Pol yerates, with great joy restored it to him, and told 
him in what way it had been found. The king, who saw 
something providential in the matter, forthwith wrote a 
letter to Amasis, telling him all that had happened, what 
he had himself done, and what had been tho upshot, nud 
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despatched the letter to Kgypt. "WIk-ii Aniasis had rca<l 
the letter of Pulycratea, )ie perceived that it dix's not 
belong to man to save his fellow-miiii tVooi the fate wliieh 
is in store for him ; likewise he felt certain that I’olycratca 
would end ill, as he prospered in everything, even lituling 
what he had thrown away. So he sent a herald to Samos, 
and dissolved the eontract of friendship. Thi.s he did in 
order that when the great and heavy misfortune eainc, lie 
might escape the grief wMcli ho would have felt if the 
sufiercr had been liis bond-friend.” 

Another reason has been given for the dissolution of 
the alliance between the two monarchs. Amasis, it 
ia Bfcid, deserted Polycrates on account of liis injustice 
to hia subjects; whilst it has also been suspected, and 
with reasOD, that it was Polycrates, who, with eharae- 
teristic faithlessness, broke off his friendship with Aina- 
sis When he found it auitahle .to his policy to cultH ute 
the ftUiaoee of the PeiwUna. However this mav be, 
it is certain that the forebodings of Aniasis were some 
years afterwards fuliy realised ; . for the satrap or go- 
vernor of Sardis, in. Asia Minor, having formed a deadly 
hatred against Polycrates, contrived, by false pn'tcnees, 
to allure him to the mainland, and then caused him to he 
arrested and crucified. 

Amasis himself must in his latter days have bad groat 
cause to dread the downfall of his own jxtwtir. Egypt 
was threatened witli a Persum invasion, and if the life of 
the king had been prolonged hut a very few years, bo 
would have witnessed that great overthrow of his country 
which was the complete fulfilment of the Jewish j)ro- 
phecy, for which the invasion of Nebueliadnezzar had 
prepared the way. 
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CHArTER XV. 

PERSIATf COKtilEST OF EGYPT— B.C. 525—411. 

The glory of Nel)uchadnezz»’.s empire had been hut 
short-lived. Under hi.s grandson, Relsbazzar, Babylon 
was tiikeu by' Cyrus, King of Persia ; and- Camhysea, the 
son and successor of Cyrus, was now bent upon adding 
Egypt to his vast dominions. -.Great difficulties lay in th»? 
way of this undertaking, for the only entrance to Egypt 
was by the Desert, and tbe want of water rendered the 
journey almost impossible to a large asriny.- Cambvscs, 
however, obtained help in hi8.perp]{!xity front a person 
who was well acquainted ‘with the means by which the 
obst:K-le8 to his enterprise might be overcome. Plianes, 
a Greek soldier in the service of Amasia, being for some 
reason di&^atisHcd with his master, had deserted his service 
and fled to l^amhysea, and now anxious to revenge him- 
self for his real or fancied wrongs, he not only betrayed to 
the Persian king all the secrets of Aniasis, but gave him 
the best advice as to how the Desert might be crossed. 
An ambassador was, by liia direction, sent to the iiio.st 
powerful Arab sbeik to solicit a safe-conduct through the 
Desert. He was well received, and tbe Ajab qhief pledged 
his faith to him, according to what was then the custom 
of the Arabs. Two men, wishing to swear a fHcuclship, 
were accustomed to stand on each side of a third, >vho 
with a sharp stone made a cut on the inside of the hand 
of each near the middle finger. Then, taking a piece 
from tbiir dress, he dipped it in the blood of each, and 
moistened with it seven stones, which were placed near 
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them, calling at the same time on two deities, who were 
Bupposed to represeut the Sim and Moon. The Arabian 
chief having thus contracted a solemn alliance with the 
Persian king, gave Iiim the asaistaueo that was needed to 
enable l^im to carry out his project, for he filled a number 
of camel’s skins with water, and having loaded with them 
all the live camels which ho poasessed, drove them into 
the Desert, that they might be ready for the army when 
it arrived. 

Peforo Camhyses reached Egypt, Aniasis 
B. C. aLa. (lead, bnt Psammenitn?, hia son, succeeded 

to the tbroiie, and his army, stationed at Peliisium, 
awaited the approach of the invader. 

The Persians crossed the Desert, and pitching their 
camp close to t^e Egj'ptians, made rtiady for battle ; a 
Btubbom fight followed, and at length, when vast mini- 
here had been slain on both sides, the Egyptians turned 
and fled in complete disorder to Memphis. The city 
itself does not appear to have been surrounded by a wall, 
but the innermost part of the citadel was strongly forti- 
fied, and there the Egyptians shot themsclvefs up. A 
Persian herald soon arrived from Canibysc.s. Tie liad 
orders to sail in a Mityleneau ves«'l up the io 

Memphis, and then call upon the Egyptians to surrender; 
but the exasperated poo|)le, when they ».aw the vessel 
drawing near, poured forth in crowds from the castle, 
destroyed the ship, ami, tearing the Mityleneaua limb 
from limb, bore Them into the fortress. This act of 
cruelty was speedily avenged, ('ambysos besieged and 
took Memphis ; and after a short time, not only Egypt, 
but the neighbouring countries, l>ibva, Cyrcnioand Harea, 
submitted themselves to his power. Tl)e unfortunate 
Psammenitus was taken prisoner, and his sulleriugs are 
thus described by Herodotus: — 

“Ten days after the fort had fallen, Cambyses resolved 
to try the spirit of Psanmieuitus, the Egyptian king, 
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Avliosc whole mgii had been but six mouths. He there- 
fore had him sot in one of the suburbs, and iiKiTiy other 
Egyptians with him, and there subjected him to insult. 
First of all, he sent his daughter out from the city, clothed 
in tlie garb of a slave, with a pitcher to dra\}- water. 
Jinny virgins, the daughters of t)io chief nobles, aceoin- 
panied her, nearing tbe same dres.s. When the damsels 
came opposite the place where their fathers Kite, shedding 
tears and uttering cries of woo, the fathers, all but 
Psannnciiitus, wept and wailed in return, grieving to sec 
tl’.eir cliildreu in so sad a pliglit ; but he, when he had 
looked and seen, bent his head towards the ground. In 
this way passed by the water carriers. Nc.xt to them 
came Psaminenitus’s son, and two thousand Egyptians of 
tlie same age with him, all of them having i-opea round 
their nocks and bridles in their mouths, and they' too 
jiassed by ou their way to suli'or death for the murder of 
the Mytileneans wlu> were destroyed wiih tludr ves-sel in 
Memphis. I’or so had tho royal Judges given their 
sentence: ‘for each Mitylenean ten of the noblest 
Egy))tians must, forfeit life.’ King Psamineiiltus saw 
the train pass on, and knew his son was being led to death, 
but while the other Egyptians who sate around him wept 
and were sondy troubled, ho showed uo further sign than 
when he saw his daughter. And now, when'they too were 
gone, it chanced that one of his former boon oompanions, 
a man advanced in years, who had been stripped of all 
that he hod and was a beggar, came where Psaiiuucuitus, 
son of Amasis, and tho rest of the Egyptians were, asking 
alms from the soldiers. At this sight the king burst into 
tears, and, tveeping out aloud, called his friend by his 
nanic, and smote himself ou tho head. Now there were 
some who had been sent to watch Psammenltus, and see 
wliat lie would do as each train went by ; so these persons 
went and told t'aiubyses of his behaviour. Then he, 
astonished at what was done, sent u messenger to 
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Paammcnitiis, aiul ijiu-ttlioiu'd liiiii saying, ‘ I’saiiiineiiitiis, 
thy lord C'ambysfs a.>I\i:lii tine wijy, "lu'n lliyu sawcst 
thy daughter brought to ^<lIatne, and thy non on Ins wav 
to death, thou didst luitlier utter oiy nor shed lear.s, 
wliile to u beggar vvlio is, ho hears, a stranger to thy race, 
thou gavest these marks of honour.’ To this question 
Psnmmetiitus made answ<T, ‘ O son of Cyrus, my own 
misfortunes were loo gr.-at for tears, hut tlie woe of iny 
friend deserved them. Whim a man falls from splendour 
and plenty into beggary at the threshold of old age, one 
may well weep for him.’ When the messenger brought 
buck this an.swer, Caiuhyses owned it was just. Cnesus, 
likewise, ‘ the K.ing of Lydia, who had been dethroned by 
the Persians,’ the Egyptians say, ‘ burst into tears,’ for 
he had come into Lgypt with Caiiibyses. And tlio 
Peraians who were present wept. Even Canibyses him- 
self was touched with pity, and he fortliwith gavu an 
order that the son of Psannneoitus should be spared from 
the number of those appointed to die, and Psammenitus 
brought from the suburbs into his presence. The messen- 
gers were too late to save the life of P.sammenitus’s son, 
who had been cut iu pieces the first of all ; but they took 
Psammenitus himself and brought him before the king. 
Cambyses allowed him to live with him, and gave him no 
more harsh treatment ; nay, could ho have kept from inter- 
meddling with allairs, he might have rcoowrecl J'lgvpt, 
and ruled aagovoruor under Cambyses ; but,” aihl-s Hero- 
dotus, “ Psainmenilus ptolteil evil and received his rewaril 
accordingly. He w:i.s discovered to be stirring U[) revolt 
in Egypt, wherctore Cambyses, when his guilt clearly 
appeared, compelled liini to drink bull’s blood, which 
presently caused his death. -Such was the end of 
Psammenitus.” 

After this event, Cambyses left ileinphls, and wont to 
Sais, It appears to have been his wish ac first to conform 
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to the Egyptian customs. An inscTi|)tion on a statuette 
at Rome, of a distingnishod pcM-son of the ])riostly order, 
says tliat, in going to Sa'is. he presented oil'eringa to 
IXcitb, and performed the lihutions and ceremonies like 
the kings who had preeedcil him, turning out all those 
who had built bouses in the temjdc of Neith. and purify- 
ing it for the perfonnanee of the customary intes. He 
also went info the holy places, and apparently to the 
tomb of Osiris, and he seems to have been initiated in 
tlic mysteries of the Egyptian religion like a Pharaoh : 
receiving also thatroyal title added to his own. It has been 
stated that on entering the palace of Affiiisis, at Sa'is, Cam- 
hyses commanded the body of the king to be brought forth 
from the sepulchre, and hade his attendants scourge it, 
prick it with gniula, and finally bum it, — an act which was 
eonsidereil impious both by the Persians- and Egy|itinns ; 
but this and similar stories cannot be entirely credited, 
as they were related to Herodotus by tlie Egyptian priests, 
who were the enemies of tlie Persiau muiiarch. The 
character of Cambyses :ip|)ears, however, to liave been 
despotic .and capricious ; 'and during the latter part of his 
reign his actions wore so wildly extravagant ns to have 
given rise to the belief that he was insane. 

Egypt being subdued, the Persian King was dcsirou.s 
of extending his conquests further, and an expedition 
was st'ut to explore Ethiopia, and bnng back a report 
of the country. 

Herodotus tells us that the King of Etliiopia, kiiowitig 
that the Persians who had entered his country were spies, 
sent back an insulting message to Cambvses, which so 
oxeilod hia wrath that he immediately set out on his 
inarch against the Ethiopiims, without having made any 
proviMon for the sustenance of his tninps. . Refore ho 
had accoiiipli.shed one-fifili of the distanee the iirovisions 
failed, and the soldiers were actually obliged to devour 
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the beasts of burden which accoTiipaiiit'cI the army. 
Cambysea still took no heed, but continued. to niarcli Ibr- 
•ward*. So loug as there was any vegetation the soldiers 
sustained life by eating the grass and herbs, but when at 
length tht^ caine to tlie hart* sand, a portion of them had 
rgeourse to a most horrible mode of support, and east lots 
by tens for one man who should bo slain to bo food for 
the! rest. ■ Cambyscs then became alarmed, be g.ave up 
bis meditated attack on Jithiopin, and, retreating bv the 
way he had come, went hack to Memphis. Auotlier 
expedition was sent about the same time against the 
people who inhabited the oasis of Amun, in the labvaii 
desert. The .word oasis is derived from :m Egyptian 
word, signifying an island in the sea o.f sand. The oases 
are depressions in tho great table laud of Libya, whieli 
are preserved from the inroads of the shifting sands by 
the steep bills of limestone which surround them. They 
are watered by springs, and thus rendered fertile and 
habitable. The oasis of Anvun was particularly cele- 
brated os being the seat of the worship and the oracle 
of the god Amun. The army of Camhyses li.aviug 
journeyed about six or seven days, ia said to have been 
destroyed by a sandstorm. Whether this is true or not, 
it is cei*tam that it was never hoard of again. Such great 
disasters must have embittered the feelings of Camhyses, 
and he was further iiTitated by finding, when he arrived 
at Memphis, the- whole city given up to rejoicing. 
Caring little, as it would seem, for their sulijii.gritiou to the 
conquering Persians, they hail arrayed themselves in their 
gayest garments, and were enjiiying themselves in leasts 
and revelries, whilst celebrating the appearance of the 
god Apis, who had jast been found. Camhyses, tiiU of 
suspicion, imagined that they were rt jouir.g over his 
misfortunes, and sending for the olHeers uikIit whose 
gdremmeut Memiihis had been placed, Uc demanded of 
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them, “why, when he was in ^lemphis before, tlic Egyp- 
tians had done nothing of this kind, but waited until now, 
when he luul returned with the loss of so many of his 
troops ?” The officers replied, “ that one of the Tgyp- 
tian gods had appeariMl, a god, who at loivr iulervals 
of time had been accustomed to show himself in Egypt, 
and that always on his appearance the whole of I’gyp^ 
feasted and kept jubilee.” ^Vhen Cainbyscs heard tiiis 
he exidaimed tiiat the officers lied, and as liars ho con- 
demned them all to suffer death. 

I’lie sentence was executed ; and Cambyscs then sum- 
moned the priests to his presence ; and q'icstioned them 
upon this strange subject. The answers made to his 
inquiries corresponded with the accouut given by the 
ofiieers, and Cambyscs, irritated and porph-xed, declared 
that he would soon know whether a tame god had r«-ally 
come to dwell in Egypt, and ordered Apis to bo hrouglit 
before him. The priest returned, bringing with theiu llie 
sacred bull. Cambyscs drew his dagger and stabbed, the 
animal in the thigh. Then turning scornfully to tlie 
priests ho exclaimed : “ 'J'hiiik ye that gods become like 
this, of flesh and blood and sensible to steel ? A fit god 
indeed for the Egyptians, such an one ! But it shall cost 
you dear that you have made me your laughing stock.” 
And having said this, he ordered those wliose business it 
wa.s, to scourge the priests arid put any Egyptians to death 
who might be found keeping the festival of the false gin!. 
Apis, thus sorely wounded, lay some time jiiniiig in the 
temple, and at last died. The priests buried him secretly, 
without the know'ledge of Cambyscs. 

It has also been said that Caiubyse.s killed the hull and 
g.avc it to the dogs, and certainly, considering the reckless 
excitement of the king’s mind, it would be more likely 
that he should kill the animal than be sati.shcd with 
merely wounding it. The Pershm religion rciidei-cd him 
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peculiarly alive to the folly of aucli iilolatry, for, altliough 
far removed from the truth, it \vii.s still the piirc-st helicf 
held by heathen nations. Tire was the emblem of the 
Persian deity, and no other visible representations of him 
were allowed. 

The prophet Kzekiel, in the reispi of Ho|)hrii, or 
Apries, while the war between Assyria and Egypt waa 
yet doubtful, had foreseen and foretold the end of the 
Egyptian jmwer. The warning that Egypt was to fall 
was given in the most detailed iiiamier, in language which 
would, perhaps, be more easily uiulerstood if the cities to 
which i-efeivnee is made were menti*)ncd by the'namea 
with which we are most familiar. 

“ The day is near,” said the prophet, “ even the day of 
the Lo^lD is near, a cloudy day ; it shall be the time of 
the heathen. And the sword shall come upon Egypt, 
und great pain shall be in Ethiopia, when the slain shall 
fall in Egypt, and they shall lake away her multitude, and 
her foundations shall be braken down. Ethiopia and 
Libya, and Lydia, the Troglodytte, and all. the Ar^bs, 
and the men of the lajid that is in league, shall full 
with them by the sword . . . from Magdolus to Sveno 
shall lliVy full in it by the sword, salth the ],okd (Jod! 
. . . I will also destroy the idols, and 1 will cause their 
images to cease out of Jremphis, and there shall be Jio 
more a prince of the land of Egypt ; and 1 will put a 
fear in tho laud of Egypt, and will juakc Upper Egypt 
desolate, and will set tire in Tunis, and will execute judg- 
ments in Thebes. And 1 will pour riiy fury upon .Sais, 
the strength of Egypt, and I will cut olf the multitude 
of Thebes. And 1 will set fire in Egypt. Sais ahull have 
great .pain, and Thebes shall be rent asunder, and 
Memphis shall have distresse.s daily. The voung men of 
Heliopolis and of Bubastis shall fall by the swgrd, and these 
cities shall go into captivity. At JJaphum also the day 
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shall be darkened, when I shall break there the yokes of 
Egypt; and the pomp of her strength shall cease in her: 
as for her a cloud shall cover her, and her daughter shall 
go into captivity. Tims will I •eyecute judgments in 
Egypt; and they shall know that I am fhe Lord.” 
(Ezekiel xxx. 3 — If).) 

The fulfilment of this threat began M-ith the march of 
ITebuehadnczzar, and, within fifty years of its being ut- 
tered, it was completed on the conquest of Cambyacs. 





ClIArXER XVI. 

lOTPT SUBJECT TO PKKSI.C, AXD SfUULT.D BT 
ALBXANDKIl THE OREAT — B.C. 411 — SUl. 

Pbou tins time Egypt bK-amc for many years a salrapv, 
or province of the IVT.^ian I'mpiiv. although its iiilt’tiiai 
affairs continued to be managed by native kiug.s. t'um- 
byses remained a eoiisulerable time in Egypt, hut his 
reign belongs to the history of Persia. The rule of the 
Persiaa nionarehs does not appeiU’ to have been severe, 
but au aversion both natural and religious existed botw een 
the two oatioDs, and-fobelUons again and again bioke out. 

During the reign of Darius Nuthua, king 
B. C. 411. Persia, tbe Egy'ptiana even succeeded in 
completely freeing thieir country from the foreign yoke, 
and Amyrtceus of' Sais became tlie independent master 
of Egypt. For him \raa carved a beautifulfsarcopbagus, 
now in the British Museum, and covered both within and 
without with hieroglyphic. After that period ]‘lgy[il 
was for upwards of a hundred years almost ciilindv free ; 
but the dates of the difl'erent iiuuiarcha niv uncertain, 
and their reigna comparatively' uniiuportant. During 
this time many learned men of Greece, and amongst them 
Herodotua, visited Egypt, but the country was closed 
again to Greek travellers, when the J’l-rsians attempted 
to recover their dominion. 

The short reigna of the Egy])tian king.s are only n - 
.markable for their struggU* for indei'endenoe. Tlu^ reign 
B. C. 387, of Neetanebo 1. is of hiiiger tiuration than that 
of his immediate predeei’.ssors. 11c so de- 
feated the Persians that his latter years were 
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ppaccful, and the conntry hoiiig again oiioned to the curi- 
osity of tlic Greeks, was, aa usual, visited by several inou 
of note, and amongst them, by Plato the philosoplicr, 
who brought with him a cargo of olive oil instead ot 
money to pay the expenses of his journey. Plat«i had 
been atteiuliiig Sooratt\s on his death bed, iiud listening 
to Ilia conversation on the immortality of the soul, but 
from the priests of Ilelictpolis, which was as iiiueh a .lew- 
i.sh as an Egyptian city, we may believe that he gained 
new views ofa state of rewards and pimishiiient. He praises 
the manufacturing industry of the Egyptians, but speaks 
of them as being singul.irly afraid of novelty. Their music, 
for iiistiuice, never varied. The priests sang year by year 
the same poem, as— joining their lamentations with tliose 
supposed to be uttered by the goddess Iris, — they mourned 
the death of Osiris. The painter end sculptor made no 
changp in art, for change was forbidden by the laws. The 
minds of the people wero imprisoned witliiji the system 
of cdiiciition in which they had been trained, and the 
very learning xvliich had so early raised the Egyptians 
above their neighbours was now ehiotty employed to clieek 
.advancement, and to rcpivss itnprovcmeut. The poet 
Euripides is svipposed to buve accompanied Plato on his 
journey, lie fell ill whilst in Egypt, but was cured by 
tho priests, chiefly by tiie help of sea water. 

B C 301 ^"ectanebo I. was succeeded by his nephew 

Nectanebo II., under whom the struggle with 
Persia recommenced, and Nectanebo being complelelv 
defeated by Darius Ochus, or Artaxerxes HI., retired 
to Ethiopia, and Egypt became once more a Persian pro- 
vince. This conquest was not however eflectcd without 
dillicnlty. On his first invasion, Ochus had failed to 
establisii his power, and the Egyptians, punning on his 
mime Artaxerxes Ochus, had called him Artaxer.xes the 
Ass. Wheu tho Persian monarch became the lord of 
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Egypt, this insult was not forgot! cn, and, doridiii" tlio 
religion of the people he had coiu|ucrfd, ho brought for- 
ward an ass as their patron deity, and slew the saered 
bull Apis in sacrifice to the new god. But this eontciiipt 
for all that t^^p Egyptians held sacred wa.s lerribly avenged. 
Soon after^chus returned to Persia, he was stabbed l>v 
the slaves in his own service; the first to strike the blow 
being Bagons, an Egyptian eunucli, wlio was urged to tlio 
deed by zeal for the bull Apis. The king’s body was cut 
into pieces and thrown to the beasts, such treatment, 
according to the Egyptian mythology, having been be- 
stowed upon Osiris by Typlion. It is sjiid llnit the 
priests, in order to show their hatred of Ochus, ivjjre- 
sented him in their catalogue of kings hy a sword. 

The death of Artaxerxes Oehys, and the rule of his 
successors, made no change in the fate of ]‘]gy|)t, which 
still remained Persian province, the Egyptinus consoling 
their wounded vanity, in living under a race of foix'ign 
monarcliB, by inventing a story that Cyrus, King of Persia, 
bad married a daughter of Apries, and that Cantbyscs 
and his successors had therefore gained thb kingdom, not 
by conquest, but by inheritance. 

When Alexander the Great undertook the conquest of 
Pcrsia_he invaded Egypt, wliich submitted to him without 
a struggle. Tlio Persian garrisons were not strong 
enough to guard the towns left in their charge. The 
Greek fleet easily overpowered that of the; Egyptians in 
the. harbour of Pclusium, and the. city Upened its gates 
to Alexander, who, ordering his ves.sels to meet him at 
Memphis, marched along the hanks of the river to Helio- 
polis, near which place the Macedonian army crossed tlic 
Nile, and then entered Memphis. 

Memphis had long been the chief city of Egypt, even 
when not the seat of government. In earlier days, when 
the warlike moiiarehs of Thebes bad made jpgypt the 
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grt'ntest kingdom in tlie world, ^fompliis and tbe lowland 
corn-fields of tlic Delta paid tribute to TIk Ik-s ; but witli 
the improvements in navigatitni, the cities on the const 
rose ill wealth. Jtielies alone would not, howevttr, have 
given the sovereignty to Lower Kgypt, had ngt lh<! Greek 
mercenary troops been at hand to fight for*tliose who 
would pay tliein. Tlie kings who reigned at Sa'is guarded 
their thi-ones with Greek soldiers, and this circumstance 
favoiiivd tlie conquest of AlcNauder, for when he entcreil 
Egypt tlie.se merccinudes ut onco flocked to his standard, 
and he found himself placed witiiout opposition ou the 
throne of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The greatest conqueror whom the world has ever seen 
deserves to be placed amongst the least mischievous. His 
march is to be traced^not by iniaery, anarchy and ruin, 
but by the building • of new cities, tJie careful adminis- 
tration of justice, the revival of trade and the growth of 
learning. Alexiinilcr’s first earo ou reaching Memphis 
was to prove to the Egyptians tliat he was come to re- 
establish tlieir ancient inoiiiircliy. lie went in state to the 
temple of Apis, and saenlieeti to the sacred bull as tho 
native kings had dune at tlieir curonatiuiis ; and as Amuii 
Ec, or Jupiter Ammon the Sun, and the god of Thebes, 
was tho deity under whom Egypt was believed to have 
seen its proudest days, and whose protection the Egyptian 
monarehs had especially sought, the ^lacedoniau conqueror 
desired to lay his oll'erings also' in the temple of this god, 
and to be acknowledged by the priests as “ Son of tlie 
Sun,” and, like the kings of Thebes, able to boast himscif 
beloved by Amun Ee. 

Eiit the great temple of Thebes was distant five hun- 
dred miles from Memphis, and Alexander, unable as a 
general, to spare the time necessary for lliis niareb, choso 
rather to visit the nearer' and leas known temple, in the 
oasis of Amun, one 'hundred and eighty miles from tho 
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coast. Accordingly he floated clown the river from Mem- 
phis to the sea, taking with him the light arnieil lfno])s 
and his royal band of chosen warriors. On .arriving 
at Canopus he sailed westward along tho coast, and lancU-d 
at Bhacotis, a small village on the spot where Alexandria 
now stands. Here he made no stay ; but one glance — 
for he was never there a Kccond time — must have shewn 
him that the place wa.s formed by nature to be a great 
harbonr, and that, w ith a little help from art, it would be 
the port of all Egypt. Orders were given to Uiiioerates, 
the architect, to impri)v(! tho harbour, and to lay down 
the plan of a new city to be called, after its foundei-. 
Alexandria ; and the success of this undertaking proved 
to after generations the wisdom both of the statesman 
and the builder. Erom Ehaeotis, Alexander marched 
along the coast about two hundred miles and then tunied 
southward to the oasis. 

l^e oasis of Ammon is the most northerly of the three 
oafees of the Libyan desert. It is a green and shady 
Talley, refreshed by a deep spring of water, and lying in 
the midst of parched sand-hills. Here stood the temple of 
Amun Ee, containing the statue of the god, who was re- 
presented asa man having the head and horns of a ram. 
The priests of the temple carried on a small trade with 
Lower Egypt, by sending thitlier a valuablo j'alt. probably 
manufactured from the soot of dried earners manure, tlie 
usual fuel of the Desert, ai\d which, from tlie name of the 
place, was called salt of ammonia. The devotion of tlie 
merchants who visited the oasis, .Tiid left their treasuiv.s 
in tho strong rooms of the temple whilst they rested 
themselves and their camels under the palm trees, had 
caused the statue to be loaded with jewels, ami as :v 
further token of honour to the god, tlic priests wen* 
accustomed on holidays to carry the statue ou their 
shoulders, in a gilt barge, with silver dislits hanging from 
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each side, men and women following, and singing hymns 
ill praise of Amun Ke. Tlio- chief priest of this cele- 
brated temple, whether willing or unwilling, could not 
hesitate to hail the conqueror of Egypt as the son of 
Ainun Re ; and Alexander having been met and acknow- 
ledged by this title, and thus obtained the ooject for 
which he had undertaken the journey, left his gifts to the 
temple, and returned by the shortest wav to Menipliis. 

The Macedonian monarch was much ridiculed by the 
Greeks for thus calliug himself the “ Son of Ammon 
hut there is- reason to believe that Ikis only motive was 
that of policy. Among his friends lie always allowed 
such claims to divinity to be made the subject of a joke, 
and in his graver momenta he is said to have remarked 
that God is the father of us all, and that 'he makes the 
best men in a peculiar inauuor his sonfj; and oucc, when 
woniuled, he pointed ouf to the bystanders the blood which 
flowed from his body, observing that it was like that of 
other mortals. 

At ilemphis, Alexander received congratulatory em- 
bassies from Greece, reviewed his troops, and gave out 
his orders for the government of his new kingdom. 

lie divided the country into two uomarchies or judge- 
ships, and chose two Egyptians to be nomarchs, thus en- 
trusting to natives the highest civil otHces in the king- 
ilom. The garrisons were left under the command of his 
own Greek generals. Other cities were also given to 
Greek governors, but all were commanded to administer 
justice according to the common law, or ancient customs 
(jf Egypt. This is perhaps the earliest in.stancc that 
history has recorded of a conqueror' ruling a province 
ill accordance with its own institutions; and whether 
Alexander had any example to direct Inm, or whether 
his government was the result of his own good sense, 
the highest meed of praise is due to iiim as the sove- 
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reign who first taught this li-ssou of statesmanlike 
wisdom. 

Alexander did not remain in Egy[it longer than was 
necessary to issue those orders, i lo found time to talk 
■with, Fsammo, the philosopher of the greatest name tlieii 
in Memphis, but tliough the buildings of Upper Egy])t 
were unvisited, he hastened towards the Euphrates to 
meec the King of Persia, and complete the conquest of 
that country. In his absence Egypt remained \>pou tlio 
whole quiet and happy, although Cleomoiies, the prefect 
and collector of taxes, proved wholly unwortliv of his 
position, and by dishonesty and avarice causixl great dis- 
satisfaction, even amongst the Jracedonpan soldiers. 

At Eebatana, the capital of Jledia, Alexander lost lii.s 
friend, Hephsstion, and in grief for his death he sent to 
Egypt to inquire the oracle of Amun wliat honours 
he might pay to the memory of one so deeply loved. 
The messenger. brought him an ansvper that he might de- 
clare Hephffistion a demi-god, and decree worship to he 
paid him. Alexander accordingly sent an express com- 
mand to Cleomenea, to build a temple to his lost favourite, 
in the new city of Alexandria, ordering also that the 
lighthouse which was to be built on the islajid of I’haros, 
should be named after bim; and as modern insurances 
against risks at sea usually commence witli the words 
“In the name of God, Amen so all contracts between 
merchants in the city of Alexandria, were to bo written 
solemnly “ In the name of Hepha?ation.” 

Alexander wrote these orders from the sonrees of the 
Indus, and feeling the difilciilty of eiilhrcing obedieuco 
at the mouth of the Kile, he adihsd in his direetions, 
that if, when he returned In Egypt, lie Ibnnd his xvish 
carried into effect, be would pardon ('leom ones for those 
acts of misgovernmeut, of which he had heen accused, 
and for any others which might then be brought before 
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him. But the opportunity for thia promised forgirenesa 
never arrived. Alerander’a wars in Persia and India, 
and his reign at Babylon, occupied eight years from the 
time he had entered Egypt, and at the end of that 
period he died (b.c. .324), leaving no definite successor 
to his great empire, and thus giving rise to a series of 
quarrels, wars and intrigues, which for years convulsed 
the M'hole civilised world. 
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CHAPTKE XVII. 

trOLEMT LAGCre, GOVERXOB OF EOIPT — B.C. 324—300. 

B C 324. <loatli of Alexautlcr the Grt'at wa.s the 

signal for wai* ami (Iwiiiiion throughout the 
whole of his vast empire. Although Arriilfcus, his half- 
brother, a prince of weak mind, was acknowledged as 
hia nominal auccessor, jet the real autliority was 
entirely lodged in the great lords and generals, who 
dirided the provinces amongst themselves, l^gypt, 
Libya, Cyrenaica, with that part of Arabia which bor- 
dera on Egypt, were assigned to Ptolemy, the reputed 
aon of a Macedonian of low birth named Lagus, but who 
ih believed to have been really tlio half - brotlior of 
Alexander the Great. Before Alexander ascended the 
throne of Macedon, Ptolemy Lagus was his friend. 11(^ 
afterwards accompanied the king in his distant wars, and 
was always treated by him with the greatest favovir, and 
it may possibly have boon a feeling of i-oal gvatitmh^ for 
past benefits which induced Plolomy to decide tlwt the 
body of Alexander should bo conveyed to Egypt. But 
ambition and superstition were probably blended witli 
this higher feeling. There was a currout prediction that 
the place where Alexander should bo interred would be 
rendered the most happy aiul nourishing pari of ^lid 
•whole earth, atid this belief induced his gcuerals to con- 
test with each other the dispos-al of the king’s body. 
Perdiccas, the favoured eominuuder, to whom Alexander 
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on his dcath-bod had delivorod his ring, •with orders to 
convey his body to the Temple of Aimiu, in Libya, 
forgetful of tlio king’s last wish, d(?sired that the body 
should be taken to ^Ege, in iMacedonia,Avhere the remains 
of the jracedonian uionanrhs were usually d-posited. 
Others proposed diffi-reiit places, but the preference was 
at last given to Egypt, and when two years had been em- 
ployed in preparing everything that could render the 
funeral the grandest which had ever been seen, the 
procession set out on its long march. Pioneers and 
Avorkmon led the way, their duty being t6 prepare the 
road by which the funeral was to pass. The chariot 
iu Avhich the body of Alexander was con\’eyed to its last 
resting place Avas singularly inagniflccnt. A golden 
pavilion, twelve feet wide arid eighteen iu length, was 
erected on the top. The inside AA'as adorned wdth a bla/o 
of jewels, and on the exterior was rcpi-cscntod the king 
seated iu a military chariot, with a sceptre by his side, 
and surrounded by all which hud contributed to his con- 
Apiests, — soldiers, horses, clepbauts and ships; Under the 
pavilion Avaa a throne of gnhl, beneath which was placed 
the coihn, fonncrl of beaten gold, and half filled with 
aromatic spices and perfumes. The royal guards, mag- 
nificently arrayed, followed the chariot, and an immcu8(> 
multitude of peraons were spectators of the solemnity, 
dravA’ii together either by veneration for the memory ol 
Alexander or by the maguificenco of the funeral pomp, 
Avhich bad never been equalled. 

Ptolemy Lagua was not one of those avIio accompanied 
the funeral from Babylon, but when he knew that the 
march had begun, he set out from Egypt with a numerous 
guard of his best troops in order to meet it. The pro- 
cession had reached Syria Ariien he and hia attendants 
joined it, and he then succeeded in diverting it from its 
original destination ; and the body of the late monarch, 
instead of being interred in the Temple of Aiuun, was 
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deposited at lilcmpliis, from whence it was to be con- 
veyed to Alexandria. 

For some reasons this might' have appeared its ino-t 
.fitting home. Alexandria was one of the great inunu- 
ments ofi the power and wisdom of the king from wlmn. 
its naihe was derived, and who had founded it. 

In the time of the Pharaoiis the tnide of Egt'])! was 
confined to the countries bordering on the Arabian Gull', 
the Mediterranean was not used by them for maritiim 
purposes, connected eitlier with war or commeroo, until 
the enterprise of strangers began to suggest its imi)oi't- 
ance. But when the ad\antages to be derived fiom a 
more extended trade were perceived, the necessity of a 
port on the MediteiTnnean became evident. It was not, 
however, until the time of Alexander the Great that any 
defied etepa werV taken for the attainment of an objt'ct 
eo desirable. That prince, as it has been already said, on 
his ri>a4 to the temple'of Ajuuq, inXybia, passed along tlie 
se&'coast, and-observing the natural harbour formed by the 
islandof Pharos, andtbeother local recommendations wliicli 
rendered the position suitable for a commercial city, lost no 
time in making arrangements for its commencement, and 
the plan of the future Alexandria was dr.awii out, and the 
foundations were laid, before he proceeded on his jcjiiriiey. 
The prosperity of tlie city is said to have been beiokem-tl 
from its commencement, for wliilst the ar<-hilect was 
marking out the lines of the streets upon the ground, the 
chalk he used happened to be exhausted, upon wiiicli 
Alexander, who was present at the time, ordered liim to 
employ the flour destined for the workmen’s food, thereby 
enabling him to complete the outline of many of the 
strwts, and this aeciilental circumstaime was deemed a 
good omen, as it was supposed to signify tliat the city' 
should enjoy food and all things in abundance. 

The city thus founded by rVlexuiidcr, thougli begun 
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Ijt forc his (leatli, was not coni[)lctc<l till several years after. 
When finished it was tliree miles long, and about three- 
i^uartcrs of a mile broad. The two main streets crossed 
each other at right angles, in tlie centre. One cud of the 
nlaud of Pharos being joini'd to the mainland by a stone 
wall, nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, called the 
lleptastadium, formed the breakwater of a large harbour, 
ill front of which were many of the public buildings, 
such as tlie Emporium, or Exchange, the royal docks, for 
luiildiiig sliips of war, and the Poseidon, or temple of 
.Veptuue, where the Greek sailors might ofier up their 
vows on setting sail, or perform them on their return from 
a long voyage. Here also stood the Soma, — the burial- 
place of the Greek kings of Egypt, and in which the body 
of Alexander was eventually placed. A theatre, an amphi- 
theatre, a gymnasium, with a large portico, a stadium, or 
race ground, public groves, gardens, and a hippodrome, 
or ground for chariot races, ail ibrmed pari of the glories 
of Alexandria. Towering above all was to bo seen the 
temple of Serapis, wlioso worship was derived from the 
reverence paid by the Egyptians to Osiris, blended with 
some of the mythological legends of the Greeks. 

It was to this city that Ptolemy Lagus, as it has been 
said, resolved to bring the body of Alexander ; but the 
tomb not being yet preimred for its reception, he was 
compelled to delay the fulfilment of his intention. The 
remains of the great conqueror were, for the time, left 
where they had been placed at Memphis, and the task 
of removing them to Alexandria devolved upon Ptolemy’s 
successor. 

T’iie character of Ptolemy Lagus Las bcou generally 
ropi'csented in a favourable light, and there is no doubt 
that, compared with his contemporaries, he appears to 
deserve the praises bestowed upon him for his mildness 
and moderation ; but tliere are many evidences to prove 
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tlmt lie did not shriuk from any measure wliieli seemed 
requisite in order to carry out his objects ; iiiul the posi- 
tion in which he was placed must have fostered his ambi- 
tion by compeUiug him to exert all his power to crush the 
rivals w'ho prohting by the anarchy of the times, en- 
deavoured to subdue him. Perdiccas was the chief of these 
enemies. He had been appointed the guardian of Alex- 
ander’s infant son, who was bom after the king’s death, 
and was associated with Aridscus in the throne ; aud he had 
also been constituted regent. Witli the view of raising 
himself to a still higher position, he proposed to himself 
to divorce hia wile, the sister of Autipater, governor of 
Macedonia, and to marry Cleopatra, Alexajidcr’s sister; 
but this project excited the jealousy of the other gcucrals, 
and a iMgue was formed to oppose him, in wliich Ptolemy 
took part. Ptolemj^, by his wise government, had gained 
the hearts of the Egyptians, and even the soldiers under 
the Gonui^d of Perdiccas regarded him vrith great 
esteem. When the wars between tbe generals broke out, 
and Perdiccas prepared to invade Egypt, his troops fol- 
lowed him with great reluctance, and numbers deserted 
daily to Ptolemy. Perdiccas, however, advanced as far as 
Pelusium without opposition, hut the banks of the Nile 
were strongly fortified aud guarded by Ptolemy. Still 
resolved to pursue his course, Perdiccas commanded his 
soldiers to pass au arm of the river which formed iin isiaud 
near Memphis. The attempt was most hazardous. No less 
than two thousand men lost their lives in iiiakiiig it ; lialf 
of them w'ere drowned, aud the remainder devoured by 
crocodiles ; and the troops of Penliecas, exasperated by 
such a reckless expenditure of human life, rose in luuliiiy 
against their general. A hundred of the principal officers 
joined them, and the unfortunate Perdiccas was assassi- 
nated in his tent, u’ith the greater nuuibcr of lys intimate 
friends. 
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Two days after this event the army received intelligence 
of a gi-eat battle which liad been fought in Syria between 
two other generals, and in which the party of I’erdiccas 
had been victorious, liad this information been received 
earlier it would probably have prevented the • luiiuy, but 
Ptolemy, who passed the 2*ile and repaired to the camp 
of Penli(Hras the very day after that general’s assassina- 
tion, contrived, witli great skill, to turn the circumstance 
to his own profit. In tlie contest which had just taken 
place ill Syria, Craterus, one of tho generals who was in 
alliance with Ptolemy, and opposed to the party of Per- 
diccas, had been killed. He wds a Macedonian, and a 
great favourite with the soldiers who fought under Per- 
diccas, and who were for the most part Macedonians 
themselves; and although called upon to take part in a 
eoulrari' cause, they could not hcarbf his death without 
affliction and resentment, and Ptolemy, by encouraging 
tills feeling, soon brought over the whole army to his side. 
"War, however, still continued ; for, although Perdiccas 
was dead, there were great disputes between the other 
generals. Every one was bent upon increasing his own 
dominions, and Ptolemy, being desirous to secure to him- 
self Syria, PhoMucia and Judea, sent an army to invade 
those provinces, whilst he himself set out with n licet to 
attack the coasts. The Syrian governor -was (juicklv 
defeated and taken prisoner, and Ptolemy himself then 
advanced into Judea. The Jews were thooiilv people who 
really resisted him. They had taken the oaths of allegi- 
ance to the former governor of Syria, and they considered 
themselves still bound by them. Ptolemy therefore pre- 
pared to besiege Jerusalem. The city was strong, both 
from its natural position and its fortifications, and it 
might have sustained a long siege; but Ptolemy took the 
opportunity of assaulting it on the Sabbath, on which 
day tlie iiiliabitauta considered it unlawful to defend 
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tbem-^elvcs, and tlie result was an easy conquest. Tlio 
people were at first ti*cat(!(l by their victors with gre.at 
severity, and upwards of a luiiidred thousaud were carried 
captive into Egypt. i5ut after-consideration convinced 
Ptolemy that the fact of tlicir resisting tiiin from a prin- 
ciple of fidelity to tlieir governor rendered tliem the more 
worthy of his own confidence, and he accordingly chose 
thirty thousaud of the most distinguished among them, 
and appointed them to guard the most important places 
in his dominions. 

In the uumeruus \var.s which followed, Ptolemv lost 
(though he afterwards regained) Syria and Pbceiiicia, and 
also for a tiaie added ('ypriis to his dominions, ^fbe cir- 
cumetancea connected with the subjugation of Cyprus 
were Very tragical. Nicocles, ting of Pathos, \vli(» was 
one of the many petty kings then loigning in the island, 
submitted to Ptolemy, but was, a few years afterwards, 
indneed to make a league with Antigonus, anotlicr of 
Alexander’s most famous generals ; and Ptolemy, in order 
to prevent the other Cyprian princes from imitating his 
example, ordered some of his bfBeers in Cyprus fo destrov 
ticocles. This command was so terrible to the officers 
that they earnestly entreated the ludi.nppy king to save 
them the necessity of fulfilling it, and to put himself to 
death. JJicocles, seeing himself utterly destitute of de- 
fence, consented, and bee.'imc his own o-veeutiouer ; and 
although orders had been given by Ptolemy tliat the 
queen and the princesses who were in the palace should 
be treated with the respect due to their raiHx, the\- could 
not be prevented from following bis example. The queen 
slew her daughters, and then exhorting the otlier princesses 
of the royal family not to siu-vive the calamity by which 
the king had fallen, plunged her dagger into her own 
breast. The Imsbauda of the princesses, after having^ set 
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fire to the four corucrs of tlie palace, destroyed themselves 
iu like manner. 

It was after the tragical event by which Ptolemy had 
become master of Cyprus that he umlertook to recouquer 
Syria. ' Tlie province was then iu the hands q 5 Demetrius, 
siu’uamed Poliorcotes, or the Pesieger, wlio was the sou of 
Alexander’s general, Antigouus. Demetrius M as remark- 
able fur his great bravery aud faseinatiug manner, and 
his life was one of the most varied and cveutful of that 
chaugiiig ])eriod of the M orld’s history. ' The two generals 
met at Gaza, where a sharp conflict took place. Ptolemy 
M-as victorious, and Demetrius lost five thousand inca 
killed, besides eight thousand who were made prisoners. 
Ills tents and treasures were also taken from liiin, and he 
M'as compelled to retreat to Azotus, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the frontiers of Upfier 'Syria, and abandoned 
riifcnicia, Palestine and Ccelc Syria to Ptolemy-* 

Before his departure from Azotus Demetrius sent a 
message to Ptolemy desiring leave to bury the dead. 
Ptolemy not only granted the request, but also rostored 
to him all his tents, furniture, friends and servants, de- 
claring that they ought not to make war upon each other 
for riches, but for glory. It is said that Demetrius, op 
receiving this proof of generosity, immediately prayed to 
the gods not to leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for 
such great benefits, but to furnish him with the oppor- 
tunity of returning them. 

Antigonus, the father of Demetrius, received the intcl- 
ligence of his son’s defeat without any vi.sible emotion. 
“ Ptolemy has defeated boys,” he said, “ but he shall soon 
have men to deal with and he Millingly complied witii 
the wish of Demetrius to make a second trial of his forces 

* Cwlo Syria was the name at this time applicil to the soMtliern 
part of Syria. The distric-t was the same as that called in i^criptiiro 
S'jTO-Pha-nicia. 
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ngainst the governor of I^gypt. In this attesipt suc- 
cess was ou the side of Demetrius. The general of 
Ptolemy’s army, was taken prisoner, with 7000 men, and 
his camp and baggage fell into the IuukIh of Demetrius. 
It was the occasion Demetrius had desired for acqnitiing 
himself of tho obligation iinder which he lay, and the 
whole of the booty was restored, whilst the general and 
the prisoners were sent back laden with magnificent pre- 
sents. Antigonns followed up bis son’s victor}’, and 
joined him with I'rcsli troops ; and Ptolemy, being aware 
that be was not able to oppose their united forces, demo- 
lished the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, Sumaria and G-aza. 
and retired to Egypt, whilst Antigonns again took pos- 
session of Palestine, Pbccnieia and Code Syria. ?lany 
of the inhabitants of these provinces followed Ptoloun'. 
The moderation with which the Egyptian governor had 
always treated them had gained their affections, and they 
desired rather to live under his dominion in a foreign 
country than to remsia subject to Antigonns, from whom 
they bad no cause to expect humane treatment. The 
proposals made to them by Ptolemy strengthened this 
first inclination. 

Alexandria was to be the future capital of Egypt, and 
it was therefore Ptolemy’s object to induce persons to 
settle there. The Jews who followed him from Palestine 
were offered peculiar privileges if they would take up 
their residence in Alexandria, and as the neighhouriuu: 
country was rich and healthy, and Ptolemy’s protection 
was of great importance to them, they were easily per- 
suaded to consent. The rt^port of the advantages con- 
ferred upon them induced others to follow their example, 
and a large body of Samaritans also established tlieiusclves 
in Alexandria on a similar footing. 

These circumstances, — apparently such as we are accus- 
tomed to call accidental,— were, as it will after^va^d3 he 
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sho\rD, most important iu tlieir e0cct3 upon tho. world 
generally. The wars whicli had been carried on since the 
ileath of Alexander were now for a short time suspended. 
A general peace was declared by tlte generals, and it was 
proposed tliat measures should be taken to place young 
Alexander Jlgus. tlio sou of Alexander tbe Ureat, upon 
the throne of ilacedon ns soon as he should be of age. 
Hut no one was i*oally in earnest in supporting this pro- 
posal. TIu* generals had been too long accustomed to 
c.\ereisc supreme authority voluntarilyoto resign it, and 
the young king had for years been kept in prison. The 
project for the establishment of bis sorereignty was indeed 
followed, nbt only by his murder, but by that of every 
other member of the family of the great ccmqueror, auil 
war then broke out anew, and the years which succeeded 
were marked by a series of disputps, victories and de- 
feats as eomjdicatcd as those which had preceded the 
short-lived jnuce. 

Amidst tlio various altomatlons of conquest and loss, 
rtolciny had, up to this period, always retained posses- 
sion of Cyprus, but. it was destined now to Ix' taken 
from him. Demetrius made a descent upon the island, 
defeated Ptolemy’s brother, who bad been left to defend 
it, and bad shut bimsclf up in the capital, and succeeded 
in totally destroying tbe fleet which Ptolemy hiinself soon 
brought to oppose him. Tbe victory was complete, and 
the conquest of great importance, and when the intelli- 
gence reached Syria, where Antigonus had remained await- 
iug the event with the deepest anxiety, the jwople who 
surrounded him at once proclaimed Antigonus and De- 
metrius Kings of Asia, — the name Asia being at that 
period applied particularly to the portion ol' -Vsia Minor, 
over ^vhlch Antigonus ruled, and wliich included ifysia, 
Lydia, Caria and Phrygia. 
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noLE^T liCci'S, on soter, kixg of egypt — n. c. 300. 

The Egyptians were not long in following the example 
of the Syrians and changing their governor iutii a king. 
Eeing resolved to show that they were not clcjoetetl at 
tho loss of. Cyprus, nnd that tlu'V did not the less esteem 
their rnler, they conferred the regal title n[iiin 
B. C. SOG, Ptolemy ; -and Lyaimaehus, the guvi rnor of 
Thrace, and^leuc\is, the governor of Ihihvlon, 
assumed the same dignity immediately afterw urds. 

From this period, — eighteen years after Alexander’s 
deatbiT-his empire was dlatinctly divided into separate 
hingdoms, -and the various s&vereigiis not only assumed 
the name, bUt the pomp and state of royalty. 

Amtigonus carried, on the war with reiu!\v< <l \ig.mp 
after the successful- attempt upon Cyprus. Ho even 
thought himself in a condition to invade Egypt, hut tlio 
difficulties of the undertaking proved to bo greater tlian 
he had anticipated, and he w^aa finally compelled to relin- 
quish it. He was still however bent u^wn diniinishing 
the powers of his rival, and for thispurjinse In- di-inaiiiled 
succours of the inhabitants of lihodcs, an island wldcli 
from its fertility and cominorcc, and its superiority in all 
the arts of civilised life, formed a small but powi'i-ful state, 
the. friendship of which was generally souglit. It had 
indeed been rising in rank whilst otlicr free states had 
been falling; and its maritime laws were .so Idglily es- 
teemed that they were copied by must otlicr^ states, and 
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being adopted by tlie Emperor Justinian in the code of 
law called the Pandects, they have in part become the 
law of modern Europe. During the many wars of that 
period, the Ehodiaus had been careful to observe an exact 
neutrality. Their prosperity depended upon their com- 
merce, and it was of the utmost consequence to tlicm to 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the states bordering 
the Mediterr-inean ; hut Egypt was their chief ally, the 
most advantageous brauehea of their commerce being de- 
rived from thence. They hesitated, therefore, to grant 
tlie assistance demanded by Antigonus, and entreated 
that they might not be compelled to declare war against 
their aocient friend. This hesitation enraged Antigonus, 
and Demetrius was scut with a fleet and army to punish 
those who thus dared to dispute his will. The Khodiaiis, 
who foresaw the impending storm, sent to all the princes, 
their allies, entreating for assistance ; a special message 
being despatched to Ptolemy urging that it wa.s attach- 
ment to his interest which liad drawn upon them the 
dangers to which they w ere tlien exposetl. The appeal was 
not made in vain. All persons distinguislicd for mili- 
tary talent in the countries which were iu alliance with 
the Rhodians hastened to the besieged (uty, as much for 
the honour of assisting a state so respected, as to manifest 
their own skill in defending it against Demetrius, who wa.s 
reputed one of the greatest captains, and the most expert 
in the conduct of sieges, that the world had till tlicu 
known. 

The Rhodians began their preparations by dismissing 
from the city all useless persons. The number of those 
remaining w’ho were capable of bearing arms amounted 
to six thousand citizens, and a thousand strangers. 
Liberty was promised to the slaves who should distin- 
guish themselves by their bravery, and it was publicly 
declared that the parents, wives and children of those 
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■who might lose thuir lives in the engagements, should ho 
provided for at the expense of the country; while Iho 
eons — when old enough to hear arms — slumld ho pre- 
sontecl with a complete suit of armour, on the occasion of 
the great %^stiYal held in honour of the god llacchus. 

This decree excited the utmost enthusiasm in all ranks. 
The rich came forward witli oilers of money to defray 
the e.xpense of the siege, and tho workmen i-cilouhled 
their iudustiy- in making arms and warlike macliinos. 

There was great need for these exertions. Demetrius 
appeared betbre tlie city with 200 ships of war, mor«‘ 
than 170 transports, eonveying about iO.OOU men, with- 
out including "tlic cavalry, and a tliousand small Yess<‘ls 
laden with provisions. On Ins arrival he landed, in order 
to decide upon tho best situation for tho coinnicucemont 
of the assault, whUst parties were despatched to lay tho 
country waste on all sides, and a body of troops was 
ordered to cut down the trees, and demolish the houses 
neap the city, bo that materials might be provided with 
which to fortify the camp. The first object of Demetrius 
was to make himself master of the port, and with this 
view the attack w\aB begun I’rom the sea. Huge towers 
were placed upon ships strongly bound together, and from 
these it was intended to discharge volleys of stones and 
darts upon the towers which dcfcifth'd the entrance to 
the port, A violent tcm|)est diiriug the day at first in- 
terfered with the success of this [)lan ; but the night 
being calm, Demetrius took advantage of it, to draw near 
the port unperceived by the enemy, and even to station 
a body of troops on an eminence near tin* wall ; and tlieso 
joined in the general attack whi<'b was made on the fol- 
lowing morning. The loss was then almost ccjual, but 
the following night the Kbodiaiis, taught by their ene- 
mies, availed themselves of the darkness to send out fire- 
ehips with the view of burning the floating towers, This 
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attempt fnilcd, and in the same way the siege continued, 
with alternate loss and suecosa ou botli sides, lor eight 
days. The ardour of the hesiegera seemed to increase 
with every repulse. Their attacks were so numerous, 
both by sea and land, that the Ehodiaiis -'ould .with 
dilEculty discover to which side they were summoued for 
defence. KumberH of the besiegers mounted the scaling 
ladders, and were thrown to the ground, miserably bruised ; 
whilst several oftlie principal officers, who, thougli covered 
with wounds, reached at length the top of the wall, were 
made prisoners. 

Demetrius, notwithstanding the valour displayed by 
his troops, was at- length obliged to retreat for the pur- 
pose of repairing his military engines, as well as his 
vessels. When seven days had been cmjdoyod in this 
work, the attack was renewed by sea, and the greatest 
ell’orts were made to take the port. They proved, how- 
ever, unsiiccessful. The Khodiaus received succours both 
from Crete and ]ilgy[>t, and Demetrius, hopeless then of 
carrying out bis project, determined to assault the city 
itself by laud. With this view he constructed a mon- 
strous engine calU;d helejmlis. The base was seventy-firo 
feet square, and the whole mass rested upon eight huge 
wheels. The machine itself was eoinjiosed of nine stories, 
each of whicl» had two staircases, one for tbo ascent of 
the soldiers, and the other for thpir descent, and iu front 
of each story were little windows from whicl) arrows could 
be shot. Tbo helepolis was furnished also with enormous 
battering-rams and other instruments for attacking the 
city. Three of the sides were plated with iron to jme- 
veut its being damaged with fire, and castors were placed 
under it, so that -it might be turned quickly and easilv, 
and it was moved forward by 3000 of tiic strongest and 
most vigorous men in the army. 

The Dhodiaus were not indolent during these formid- 
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able prcparaliona, but emphtyod their time in raising a 
coimtcr-wall oh the tract ol' ground from which Deme- 
trius intended to batter the wall of the city with the 
lielcpolis. In order to accomplish this work, th<*y de- 
molished die wall which surrounded the theatre, and also 
destroj’ed some of the ncighboviring houses, and even some 
temples, promising solemnly, however, to the gods to build 
more magniliecut strueturea for the celebration of their 
worship after the siege should bo raised. 

The helepolia being moved to the situation from whence 
the city might be attacked with the best effect, Demetrius 
ordered the trumpeta to sound, and a general assault to 
be made both by sea and laud, lint in the very heat of 
the attack, and when the walls were already .shaken by 
the battering rams, ambassadors arrived from the Cretan 
allies who were assisting the Kbodians, earnestly soliciting 
Demetritis to suspend Ms operations, and giving him hopes 
that tbey might prevail upon the inhabitants of the be- 
sieged city to submit to aa honorable capitulation. A 
suspension of arms was accordingly granted, but tho 
Bhodians refused the conditions proposed to them, and 
the attack recommenced with such fury that a large tower 
built with square stones was battered down, together with 
the wall tliat flauked it. 

The besieged fought like lions in the broach, and just 
at this conjuncture some vessels, whicli Ptolemy liad 
freighted witli corn and other kinds of grain for provi- 
sions for the Hhodians, arrivt'd in the port, and w ere .soon 
afterwards followed by two more small fleets, sent by 
other allies, and laden in a siinihir way. This most 
seasonable and abundant supply, whicli arrived just when 
food was becoming scarce, inspired tlio besieged w ith new 
courage, and they resolved not to surrender till tho last 
extremity. 

The following midnight a body of soldiers, carrying 
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torches and all kinds of kindled wood, marched out ol 
the city, with the determination of destroying the war- 
like machines, whilst men were stationed upon the walls 
to send showers of arrows against those who sliould en- 
deavour to extinguish the flames. An attempt was even 
made to set fire to the hclepolia, which was left partially 
iiucovered from the falling away of several of the outer 
plates of iron, but as the troops within the moving tower 
quciiehed the flames with water as fast as they were 
kindled, it was not possible' to carry out the design. 

Demetrius, however, was sufficiently alarmed for the 
safety' of his machines, and caused them to be removed 
with all possible expedition. 

Such determined opposition might have discouraged a 
less resolute enemy, but Demetrius, whoso mind was 
fruitful and cx])cdient, became only the more determined 
to attain his object. A plan was formed to surprise the 
city’, and when all tlic arrangements were made, a signal 
was given at niiduiglit, and the city was attacked .at once 
on all sides. Tlie inbabilants wei-o thus employed in every 
direction, and in the darkness and confusion fifteculiundred 
soldiers from the army of Donietrius rushed through the 
breach which had already been made in the walls, and 
after killing a great number of their enemies, seized iv 
position adjacent to the theatre, and were enabled to 
maintain it. 

The alarm in the city was very great. The Tlhodian 
generals in •command despatched orders to their officers 
and soldiora not to quit their posts, nor to make the least 
movement, and then, placing themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of troops, they poured u|)ou the detachment 
whicli had so boldly ventured within tlie walls. But in 
the darkness of the night it was impossible to dislodge 
them, and when morning dawned a universal shout was 
raised by the besiegers, in order to animate tboac wlio 
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liad entcrc’d the place, and inspire them with a i’esolution 
to hold their i?round. T)ie terrible cry brought consterna- 
tion to the hearts of the popiilace, the women, and diildren 
who continued in tlie city. Tears and groans burst from 
them, and(»thcy gave themselves up for lost. But their 
fears were premature. The troops of Dometriua defeiuled 
their posts indeed with a bravery which astonished tlicir 
enemies, but the numbers of the Kbodians at length pre- 
vailed; and, the leader of the detaehmeut being slain, it 
was impossible longer to keep their position. Very 
many of the soldiers fell on the spot, and the rest were 
made prisoners. 

Instead of being disheartened by this check, Demetrius 
considered only iiow to recover from it, and he was pre- 
paring for a new assault, wlien letters were received from 
Autigonus directing* him to take all possible measures for 
concluding a peace. A plausible excuse was necessary, 
but this was soou found in the mediation of some ambas- 
sadors from Greece, who about the same time arrived at 
the camp. There was also another motive which, it has 
been said, tended to dispose the mind of Demetrius to 
peace. The liuge helepolis had been rendered useless. 
A Bhodiaii engineer had undermined the ground, over 
which it was known that it must pass, in order to ajj- 
proach the walla. The besiegers, not suspecting any such 
stratagem, moved the tower forward, and the hollow earth, 
being incapable of supporting so enormous a load, sank 
under the macliine, which thus buried itself to such a 
depth that it was impossible to draw it out again. 

If Demetrius was inclined to ofl'er peace, the Ithodians 
on their part were quite willing to accept it. Ptolemy, 
though he Iiad promised fresh succours, had also entreated 
them not to loso any favourable opportunity for putting 
an end to the siege, which it was evident could not but 
prove fatal to them at last. They were therefore pre- 
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pared to listen with satisfaction to any reasckHable pro- 
posals, and a treaty was at length concluded upon the 
following terms. 

The Kepublic of llhodes imd all its citizens were to 
retain the liberty, rights and privileges previously en- 
joyed. The alliance they had always had with Antigouus 
was to be confirmed and reoiewcd, but they were also com- 
pelled to enter into an engagonicnt to take up arms for 
Antigonus in all future wars, provided they were not 
called upon to fight against Ptolemy. The eftectual per- 
formance .of these conditions was secured hy the delivery 
of a hundred hostages on the part of the Ehodiaiis, to be 
chosen by Demetrius, whose army then departed from 
before Rhodes, after having besieged it for a year. 

Before his departure, Demetrius, who was desirous to 
give the Rhodians a proof of reconciliation, jiresented 
them with all the warlike machines which he had em- 
ployed at the siege. These they afterwards sold for an 
immense sum, which, with an addition of their own, they 
gave as the price of the famous statue of the Sun, known 
as the Colossus of Rhodes, and reputed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was the work of Chai'es, a cele- 
brated statuary of Lindus, in Rhodes, and it employed 
him for the space of twelvb ycara. The height of this 
statue was lOo English feet, and few men could clasp its 
thumb with ^eir arm?. A statement has been made that 
its legs extended over the mouth of the harbour, but for 
this there is no authority, although ships in full sail could 
pass between them. Pitty-sii years after its erection tlie 
colossus was.overthrdwn and broken to pieces hy an earth- 
quake, The fragments remained on the ground for more 
than nine hundred years, when they were sold by the 
Saracens to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them aw'ay on 
000 camels. 

The Rhodians were deeply sensible of the assistance 
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which the King of Egypt had rendered tlicni in so dan- 
gerous a conjuncture, and after consulting the oracle of 
Jupiter Aiiiinon, as to the manner in wliicli (hey siiould 
testify their gratitude, they conaeerated’a grove to I’to- 
loiny’a horyjur, and built witliiii it a sumptuous j)ertico, 
in which divine honours were rendered to him. TJ^ey 
also bestowed upon him the title of Sotcr or PreseiTcr, 
by which appellation he is frequently distinguished in 
history. 

An anecdote of a celebrated painter is connected with the 
siege of Bliodos, and although it docs not relate to the 
course of public events, it is worthy ' of notice as niarkiug 
the character and the tastes of Demetrius Poliorcctes. 
At the time of the siege, Bhodes was tlie residence of 
a celebrated painter, named Protogenes, whose house was 
in the suburbs c4» the city. Neither the presence of 
the enemy, nor noise of arms, could induce him to 
quit his habitation, or discontinue his work, and this 
fact coining to the knowledge of Demetrius greatly 
surprised him. He enquired the cause, and received for 
ausw'or that Protogenes did not think it necessary to 
move, because he was sure that Demetrius had declared 
w'ar against the Rhodians, and not against the sciences. 
He was not deceived in his opinion, for Demetrius 
planted a guard round his house, and frequently went 
himself to watch the progress of the artist’s work. The 
ina8teri)iece of Protogcncs was a picture of lalysus, the 
tutelary hero of Rhodes.' It is said that he employed 
seven years on this picture and painted it four times 
over. One of the figures was that of a dog which was 
much admired by all good judges, but did not satisfy Pro- 
togenes. Ho wished to represcut tlie animal panting, 
and with his mouth foaming after a long chase, but ho 
could not succeed in, rendering the ap.pearance of the foam 
natural. At length, in a fit of impatience aud despair, 
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he (lashed the sponge, which lie had used to efface his 
work, against the painting, and being charged with the 
right colours it left a mark, in which the artist recognised 
the very foam which he had before failed to produce. 

Hitherto Demetrius had enjoyed a course of flmost un- 
interrupted victory, but his power was now drawing to a 
close. Although there were others of Alexander’s gen- 
erals who had, like his father and himself, assumed the 
title of king, yet it was evident none were recognized by 
them as C(jual3. And the pride and ambition thus openly 
displayed, soon provoked an antagonistic league between 
Ptolemy, of Egypt, Seleucus, of Babylon, Lysimachus, of 
Thrace, and Cassauder, of Macedonia. 

The confederate army confronted the troops of Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius, in Asia Minor, near the city of 
Ipsus, in Phrygia, and in the great bivttle which followed 
Antigoniis was killed, and Demetrius, ‘after exhibiting 
bravery which amounted even to rashness, was comjielled 
to retire with the small remainder of his forces to Ephesus. 
The result of this victory wa.s very important, for almost 
all the domiutons of Antigonus were dmded amongst 
his conquerors, aud the empire of Alexander the Great 
became four separate kingdoms. Ptolemy was confirmed 
in the possession of Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Ccelesyria, and 
Palestine. Seleucus reigned over the Asiatic provinces, 
between the Euphrates and the Indus, whilst the remaiu- 
iiig territories, which lay chieBy in Europe, were left to 
Lysimachus, King of Thrace, and Cassander, King of 
!M'accdon. ’The kingdom of Seloucus is usually oalled the 
kingdom of Syria, because Seleucus, who afterwards built 
Antioch, in that province, made it the chief scat of hia 
residence. 

The defeat of Demetrius had been so complete, that it 
was impossible for him to recover a position of greatness 
by force of arms, and he was therefore compelleil to seek 
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in some otlier way tlie means, if not of re-establisLing him. 
self in his former power, at least of confirming himself in 
that wliieh still remained. Tho attractions of one of liis 
daughters had gained the heart of Seleucus, and a miirriago 
being coneVded, tho King of Syria became his friend and 
ally, and succeeded in ivconciling him also with Ptolemy, 
whose daughter, Polemaida, Demetrius afterwards married. 
This alliance with two powerful monarchs, added to the fact 
that he was still in possession of Cyprus, Tyre and Sidon, 
and contrived to seir-c a portion of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, 
caused his atl'airs to assume a better aspect. Another 
wife of Demetrius was the sister of Pyrrhus, the young 
King of Dpirus. This prince, having been some time 
before e.tptdled fn)m bis dominions by the revolt of 
his subjects, bad placed himself under the protection of 
his brother in-law. Kow, whem a treaty of j)euce was 
concluded between Ptolemy and Demetrius, and a hostage 
was required for Demetrius, Pyrrhus offered himself, and 
went into Egypt, where be remained some time at 
Ptolemy’s court. Tho manners of Pyrrlms were noble 
and engaging, and hia character was brave, enduring, 
energetic, dnd politic. His keenness of observation soon 
taught him to distingui.xh the person witli whom it would 
be most to his advantage to ingratiate himself, and ho 
fixed upon Berenice, the f'avourife wife of J^toleniy, and 
remarkable for her prudence as well as ber beauty. Bere- 
nice, who was originally the wife of a Macedonian uohle- 
mau, had first appeared in Egypt as a eom|>iiuiou to 
Purydice, another of Ptolemy’sAvives. Thcking, captivated 
by her charms, married her, and ever rctjiiiied a strong 
affection for her, aud he now consented to allow Antigoue, 
the daughter of Berenice, by her first husband, to become 
the wife of Pyrrhus. The marriage was concluded, and 
Berenice Tlieii exercised her influence so strongly in favor 
of her son-in-law, that she induced Ptolemy to grant 
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Pyrrlius ft fleet and a sum of money, wliich enabled him 
to repossess liimself of iiis doniiuions. But llie restoration 
of Pyrrhus only added another element of confusion in 
the intricate history of those troubled times. Demetrius, 
^fbo was always eiideavouriu" to gain powt,r, and had 
froiiucntly interfered in the ullairs of Greece, and induced 
.Sthens to j)l!ice itsedf under his protection, at lengtli 
became ohnoxioiis tt) the Athenians, who sought for su^>- 
2)ort from Ptolemy. Thus the war was renewed. 

Demetrius, as usual, experienced great reverses of for- 
tune, at one time being divested of all his dominions, and 
at another, (inding himself chosen by the voice of the people 
of Macedonia to be their king ; but Pyrrhus at length 
joined in the let^ue which was formed against him, and 
tinally dispossessed him of his throne. The cud of his life 
was a miserable tontrast to tho greainess and j)i*osperitv- 
of its commencement. After several wild and dclsperatc 
attempts to regain some'' position of importance, he was 
compelled to .surrender himself a prisoner to Seleucus, 
who caused him to be conducted, under a strong gnaril, 
to a place near Luodieea, the Chersoneaus of Syria. 
There ho was detained prisoner, but a park was allowed 
him for hunting, and the luxuries of life ware provided 
for him in abundance. For a time Demetrius appeared 
satisfied with Ins condition, but, at length, a feeling of 
deep melancholy stole over him. He could no longer 
amuse himself with innocent pursuits, but sought tlic 
excitement of drinking and gambling, and at tho ago of 
fifty -five he died of severe illness, caused by inactivity and 
intemperance in eating and drinking. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes was one of the most remarkable 
characters of his age. His restless activity of mind, his 
skill in extricating himself from didieulties, and his daring 
promptitude in the execution of his schemes, have, per- 
haps, uever been surpassed. Tho Macedonians, however, 
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thought him inferior to Pyrrhus in niilita^- skill, and 
probably ho was ; for Pyrrliua was in subsequent times 
regarded as ono of the greatest generals that ever lived. 
But the two princes certainly in many respects resembled 
each other Pyrrhus was less luxurious and self-indul- 
gent than Demetrius, but he wiis equally the slave of a 
restless ambition. It was once said of him that he was 
like a gambler who makes good throws with the dice, but 
is unable to make the proper use of the game. Many of 
the princes of that period appear to have endeavoured to 
imitate Alexander tbo Great in their dress, and in a 
peculiar inclination of the head, and oven PjTrhus was 
not free from vanity on this point, lie flattered himself 
that las features i*esembled those of Alexander, and a 
story is related of him, that on one occasion he scut for the 
pictures of Alexander, Perdiccas, Cossander, and other 
princes and generals, and then desired a woman of Larissa, 
with whom he lodged, to tell hhn which be most resembled. 
The woman refused for a considerable tiipe to answer him. 
At last, when he pressed her very earnestly to satisfy his 
curiosity, she n*j)lied, that she thought him very like 
Batraehion, who was a noted cook in Larissa. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

INTERNAL COXDITIOX OX EGYPT UKDEE PTOLEMY SOTEB. 

After his many wars Ptolemy Soter spent the latter 
years of his life in tranquillity, without anything to 
trouble the happiness of his family. Although a great 
cncourager of tho arts which tend to refinement; his man- 
ners were plain, and his habits of life singularly simple. 
He often dined and slept at the houses of bis friends, 
and his own establishment was so unlike that of a king, 
that ho was obliged to borrow dishes and tables when 
he asked any number of persons to dine with him iu 
return. His natural severity was softened by the mild- 
ness of his wife, Berenice. Ouoo when Ptolemy was 
amusing himself by playing a game of dfee with her, one 
of Ins officers ui»proaehed and b('gnu to read over to him 
a list of criminals, who for various crimes had been con- 
demned to death. Ptolemy continued playing, giving very 
little heed to the unhappy tale ; but the feelings of Bere- 
nice overcame her, and, taking the paper from the officer’s 
hand, she forbade him to finish it, saying that it was very 
unbecoming in the king to treat the matter so lightly, as 
if he thought no more of the loss of a life, than the Joss 
of a throw. 

Alexandria had by this time become, what Ptolemy 
desired it should be, a seat of learning and science for 
the civilised world. The foundation of the Slusouni, a 
College of Philosophy, which was enriched by a magnifi- 
cent library, attracted thither all who wore celebrated 
for science, art, or literature. The IMuseiim itself was a 
large building erected near the palace, and fronting the 
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port. Its chief room was a grpat hall, which was used 
as a lecture room, and common dining room. The Museum 
was sxirroujided by a covered walk, or portiett, heneatli 
which the pliilosophei-s walked and conversed. The pro- 
fessors weve supported at the public expense ; and the 
government of the society was considered so important, 
that the president was always chosen by the king. 

Ptolemy was liimself au author. lie wrote a history 
of Alexander’s wars, which has iiufoTtunately not come 
down to us as a whole, though a considerable portion of 
its conttmts have been retained in tbo pages of Iho 
Greek historian, Arrian, who highly j)nzcd it. This love 
of literature and art, and the habit of rewarding skill 
and genius wherever they could be found, made the 
court of EgJ'pt the resort of painters, sculptors, poets, 
historians, and mathematicians; and, indeed, of all per- 
sons possessing intellect and cultivation of mind. 

ApeUes, the most celebrated of G recian painters, was 
a contemporary of Ptolemy Soter. They had known each 
other well in former days, for Apelles was the friend of 
Alexander the Great, who esteeined him so liighly that 
he w'ould not allow any other artist to take his portrait. 
A picture of .\Iexandcr wielding a thunderbolt was, in- 
deed, the most famous of all the paintings of Apelles ; 
though the most admired wfts that called the Venus 
Anadyomenc, or “ Venus rising out of the Sea,” i)i 
which the goddess was represented wringing her hair ; 
the falling drops of water forming a transparent veil 
around her face. Ptolemy and Apelles had at one time 
unfortunately quarrcdlcd, aud Apelles being at Alexandria 
never visited at the palace. On one occasion, however, 
some malicious person sent him word that he w’as asked 
to dine at the royal table. lie went accordingly, and 
Ptolemv immediately made inquiry who had invited Ihs 
unwelcome guest. Apelles drew the laec of the .mischief 
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maker upon tho wall, and he was known to all the court 
by the likeness. 

The breach between Ptolemy and Apelles was still 
further widened by the mean jealousy of Auliphilus, 
another rising artist of that day. He fomtJ means to 
bring an accusation against Apelles of joining in a plot 
against the king, and Apelles narrowly escaped pimisli- 
meut. Ptolemy finding the charge untrue, sent a gift 
of a hundred talents to make amends to the great painter 
for tho unjust suspicion ; but Apelles was by no means 
conciliated by this present, and his indignation evinced 
itself in the painting of an allegorical picture called 
Calumny. On the right was depicted Ptolemy holding 
out his hand to Calumny, who was advancing towards him, 
dragging by the-hairayoung man, reproseulcd as stretch- 
ing forth his hands, and calling on the gods to bear 
witness that he was guiltless. On each side of the king 
were two female figures intended, apparently, for Igno- 
rance and Suspicion. Before Calumny walked b'nvy, a 
pale, hollow-eyed, diseased, man; and behind were the 
female figures, Craft and Deceit, encouraging and sup- 
porting Calumny. At a distance stood Hepeutance, in a 
mourning dress, turning away l\er face for shame, as Truth 
came up to her. 

Ptolemy was not likely fo forgive Apelles such a picture 
as this, but he could the better afford to lose the society 
of the great painter, as he lived in easy familiarilv with all 
the learned men at Alexandria. Euclid, tlie mathema- 
tician, was one of his friends. Another was Diodorus, 
the rhetorician, who denied tho existence of motion, argu- 
ing that the motion was not in tho place from whence tho 
body moved, nor in that to which it moved; and that 
accordingly it did not exist at all. Diodorus once met 
with an accident and had a severe fall, which put his 
shoulder out of joint, and he applied to Hcrophiliis, the 
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surgeon, to set it. Herophilus asked where the fall took 
place, whether on the spot where the shoulder was, or in 
that to wiiich it fell, — but the snli'ering philosopher en- 
treated hiiii to begin by Betting his limb, and they would 
talk about dbo existence of motion al'lcnvartls. 

One of the most valuable gifts which Hgypt owed to 
Ptolemy Soter, was its coinage. Although every little 
city, or even colony of Greece had its peculiar coins, 
Egypt, until tlie time of Ptolemy, had very' few, and gold 
and silver were seldom passed from hand to hand without 
tho trouble of weighing, and a doubt as to the ilueness of 
the metal. Ptolemy’s coins were of gold, silver, and 
bronze, and executed in a superior maimer. Those of 
gold and silver, bear on one side the portrait of the king 
williout a beard, riaving tlie head bound with tho royal 
diadem, wliieh, imlike tho high-priestly crown of the 
native Egyptian kings, or the modem crown of gold and 
precious stones, is a plain ribbon tied in bow behind. 
On the other side, they bear the name of Ptolemy Soter, 
or King Ptolemy, with an eagle standing upon a thunder- 
bolt ; and this was only another way of draw’ing tlie eagle 
and sun, the hieroglypbical characters lor the title, Pha- 
raoh. The coins of a country are extremely valuable as 
-a witness to the facts of history. By their workmanship 
they teitch us the slate of the arts, and by ihcir weigiit 
and the purity of their metal — the wealth of the country ; 
whilst their inscriptions bear record to dates and titles ol 
the utmost importance in liisturicnl researches. 

After having reigned nearly thirty-eight years, and 
attained the age of eighty, Ptolemy Soter, feeling himselt 
unable to bear the duties of his office, resolved to aixlie.nte 
his throne, and contenting liiinsclf with the title of Soter, 
to give up Ills erown to Ptolemy Philadelphus, his 
sou by his favourite wife, Beirnicc. This decision gave 
great offence to his eldest son, Ptolemy Ccraunu>, whose 
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mother was Earydice, the daughter of Antipater, regent 
of Macedonia. Ceraumis had always considered the 
crown as his right, hut ho had shown by every act of his 
life his unfitness for the trust. When Phihulelphus was 
crowned, Cerjvuuiis rctii*od for a time to the at>urt of Ly- 
simnehus, King of Thrace, who had married his lialf 
sister, Arsinof-; and he afterwards sought the protection 
of •Seleucus, King of Syria, whose kindness he returned 
hy basely plotting against him, and putting him to dealli. 
J*t<»lemy Ceraunus married Arsiuoe after the death of 
Lysimachus. As they were not children of the .same 
mother, this second marriage was not considered illegal ; 
but a third marriage which in after years, when Ceraunus 
was dead, took place between Arsinob And her own 
brother Philadelphus, must have been a great scandal to 
the Greeks, although it was not contrary to the laws of 
the Mgyptians. 

Ploloiny Soter lived two years after he had withdrawn 
liimself from the cjuvs of government, and hia authority, 
doubtless, tended to establish his son, Philadelphus, iu iho^ 
possession of tlie throne, to whicli lie could scarcely be said 
to have been entitled by birth. In reviewing the events 
of his reign, the thought which natiu*ally arises in our 
mind, is the complete contrast, between Egjpfc under its 
former sovereigns, tlm great Kemeses, the powerful 
»Shishak, and other native monarebs, and Egypt under 
the rule of a Greek king. The country seems, indeed, 
scarcely to be Egypt. Name, religion, habits, all accin 
changed ; and when we meej; with references to the clis* 
toms and the faith of more ancient days, a sense of 
unreality is aroused. Ptolemy Soter w'orshipping Osiris, 
appears to ua rather as an actor assuming a character 
whicli docs not belong to him, than as a sovereign carry- 
ingout 1 he traditional worship of hia people; and, although 
wc read of his spending the enormous sum of £8500 on 
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the funernl of the sacred bull Ajhs, whicli had died soon 
after he came to Egj'pt, we recognise sueli au .actiou as 
one of political necessity, and not as conveying any real 
idea of his religious belief. It is this probably wliich, 
with inanj' persons, causes a deficiency of interest in the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies. The kings are Greeks, their 
tastes and habits are Greek, but they eall themselves 
Egyptians; and unable to syinpatliise with tliem, cither 
as the representatives of the most civili/.<‘d or the most 
ancient of tlie world’s emj)ircs, wo turn from them with 
indifrerenee. 

AVc may, perhaps, be inclined to ask why Ptolemy thus 
endeavoured to graft the civilisation of Greece upon the 
antiquity of Africa — why lie ditl not rather endeavour to 
recall the greatness of Tiicbea, and the glory of the days 
of lioinesos ? llis conquests, Lis p'ower, his encourage- 
ment of art and learning, great and praiseworthy as they 
were, still failed to make him what the kings of ancient 
Egypt had been. He was the representatire, not of a 
united jieoplo, but of one race amongst many. Might it 
not have been better to have thrown himself back upon 
t ho grandeur of former days ; and, identifying liimsel f with 
tlic traditions and tlio haws of the native population, to 
have overawed tlic world by an anthorily dating from a 
past, worthy of revereuco from its remoteness, rather 
than to have attempted, by the aid of a fore ign power, to 
civilise a country which, in becoming modern, necessarily 
lost the prestige that.had assisted to render it famous ? 

The answer to this inquiry lies in the fact that such a 
resurrection of ancient Egypt was impossible. I'rom the 
moment that Greek soldiers were hired to be the guards 
of the kings of Lower Egypt, the degradation of the 
native inhabitauts and the iaHiicncc of the Greeks began. 
Cambyses indeed coiKjuered the material Egypt ; but the 
Spirit of’ Egypt had been subdued long before, and the 
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l iVofts wliieli wore afterwards from time to time made 
to throw oft' the Persian yoke wore dui^ to the courajio 
and arms of Greek soldiers, hired by Egyptian gold. 
During the 800 years wliieh elapsed from tlic eomptest of 
t’ambysfs t(t that of Alexander the Great, theiEgypliaus 
scarcely once stood up in arms for themselves, and the 
fact that, on the appearance of Ale.\ander, the country 
submitted to him witln)ut>a struggle, ia at once aceoiiiited 
for when we remember that power and arms were already 
ill the hands of the Greeks. This influence of the Greeks 
was naturally greatly augmented when the country was 
once more raised into a separate kingdom, and placed 
under a Greek monarch, holding his court in what was 
essentially a Greek capital. All the provinces held by 
the generals of Alexander became indeed Greek king- 
doms; but ill no ode did so many Greeks settle as in 
Lower Eiiypt. 'fliougli the rest of the country was 
governed by native laws, and native judges, tbo city of 
Alexandria was under Maeedoniiiii law. No Egyptian 
could live there without feeling tliat he belonged to a 
coiKjuered race. He was not admitted to the privileges 
of a Macedonian citizen, though they were at once granted 
to every Greek, and after a time even to every Jew who 
chose to settle there. The same hieroglypKical word was 
used to express a CJreek or a Lower Egyptian, and wlicn- 
ever, during the reigns of the Ptolemies, the citizens of 
the capital met in public assembly they WTre addresstnl 
as “To men of Macedonia.” Neither were any eflbrts 
made by Ptolemy to unit© the two races. ‘When the 
Greeks settled in Egypt, and intermarried witli the 
natives, their children were declared to be barbarians, 
and were brought up accordingly. They left the wor- 
ship of tlie Greek gods for that of T.sis and Osiris, and 
their descendants were even admitted into the priestly 
Ihmilios, a fact certified by the forms of the skulls taken 
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from tlic catacombs at Tlicbcs and Memphis, and which 
plainly sliow aiv European origin. 

(J pper Egypt, however, iiotwithstanduig the? influence of 
the Grwk.-*, had, through all changes, retained to a certain 
extent it.s separate existence ; but it was regardtal as 
inoiv! interesting to the nnlii|uai'iun than to the statesman. 
The royal tombs of Thebes were objects of curio.sity 
rather than of reverence. The records of the Egyptian 
priests mentioned forty-seven, of which the eiiiraoces 
had been eoven'd and hidden, in the hope that the 
embalmed Ixidies of the kings might rest within thepi 
in peace till they should rise again at the end of the 
world ; but seventeen of these had been discoveivd and 
broken o[)en helbiv the reign of .I’toleniy Soter. The 
rest, it was said, liad been destroyed ; but the assertion 
was false, and it was perhaps owing to this mistaken 
belief that they reinaiued unopened for more than t\vt> 
thousand ycara longer, to reward the researches of modem 
travellers, and give us an insight into the history of 
ancient Egypt. 

The Gn!ck.s, in their accounts of Egypt, have caused 
great perplexity by their careless alteration of names from 
similarity of sound. They gave to Miautuu Iteinese.'*, or 
Remeses the Second, the common Greek name iMemnon. 
The capital of Upper Egypt, which, as is oftcii the case 
with a capital, was called The City, or, as the word is iu 
the Coptic or Egyptian, Thahou, they named Thebes, and 
ill their mythology they confounded it with Thebes in 
Beotia. Another very ancient city. This, or, with the prefix 
for city, Abou-this, they called Abydos, and then said it 
was colonized by Milesians from Abydos, the capital of 
Milcsia in Asia Minor. In the same careless way they 
gave an aeeoiint of the Egyptian gods. Tliey coiisidei*ed 
them to bo the same as their own, though with neif faces ; 
and instead of describing their qualities, they coutented 
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themselves, for the most part, with translating their 
names. 

Ivext to the Greeks, the .Tews were protected anil sup- 
ported bj Kolcmy. They had always been friends with 
the 35gyptiau8 of the Btdta, and when rtolcui; . aflcr the 
siege »)f Jerusalem, held out the privileges of citizenship 
to all who would settle in hia rising city of Alexandria, 
liis offers were, as it has been previously stated, accepted 
bv crowds of industrious tnidera, manufacturers and men 
of letters, who preferred a life of peace and wealth in 
T^ypt to the risk of having their houses sacked and 
burnt at every fresh quarrel which might arise between 
the kiags of IJgypt and Syria. A suburb of Alexandria, 
on the cast side of the city and near the sea, was allotted 
for the use of these Jewish citizens. It was afterwards 
included witliin the fortillcations. IJezekiiis, a high 
priest. mentio)U*d in the genealogy of the sons of David, 
in the First Hook of Chronicles (hi. 23)^ and jMeshullam, 
or jMosollam, a priest, whose name is to be found in the 
Leviticid genealogy in the Hook of Iv’eheiuiali (xii. IG), 
removed into Kgypt und(T the patronage of Ptolemy. 
T^Icshullam was remarkable for his bravery and his skill 
as an archer, and it is related of him that on ono occa- 
sion, as he was riding out with a troop of soldiers, who 
were watchipg the flight of a bird that had been lot loose 
by *a soothsayer, in order to foretell what was going to 
happen, Meshullam brought it down with an arrow from 
his bow, remarking that, as it could not foresee its own 
death, it certainly knew nothing about the fortunes of the 
soldiers. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PTOLEMY PniLADELPnCS — B. c. 284—240. 

2 j C og.} tlie long reign of Ptolemy Sotor, tlie 

Egyptians had been made happy by wise and 
good laws. Trade had flourished, wealth had increased, 
and arts and learning had been encouraged. An additional 
blessing was conlerrcd upon them by the fact that Ptolemy 
Philadclphus inherited, not only his father’s doiniiiious, 
but also his wisdom. Pew princes, iudeed, could have 
ascended a throne under more favourable circurastancce, 
or have been better fltted to derive advantages from them. 
Philadelphus was born and educated in Cos, a little island 
on the coast of Caria, in .Asia Minor, which had fallen 
into the hands of Ptolemy Soter, during his war with 
Antigonus, and was used by liiin as a royal fortress. It 
was remarkable as being the first spot in Europe into 
which the manufacture of silk was introduced. In Cos, 
Philadclphus carried on his studies, under the direction 
of Philetas, a distinguished poet and grammarian, and as 
ho grew up, he found himself surrounded by the philoso- 
phers aud writers with whom his father mixed, on terms 
ot friendship. The tastes thus formed in childhood, 
continued with him through life, aud the arts and learning 
which lia<l bc'cn planted in Egypt by tlio care of Ptolemy 
Soter, wore fostered and brought to maturity by his son. 

ytoleiny Philadelphus may haye been in tho twenty- 
third year of hU age when his father relinquished his 
throne; aud the proclamation, or ceremony, which accora- 
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piinit'd this art was a propliocy of the prosperity wliicli was 
to follow it. All that was dazzling, cosily, or cnirioua, all 
tjiut the wealth of ilgvpt could buy, or Uie gratitude of 
tiio provinces could give, was brought forth to grace the 
show, which was biiscd upon the religious belief of the 
J'lgyptiaus, and eo|)ied even more from tlio triiiinplis of 
Ilemcscs, Ilian from the iirocossions of Greece. 

AVe rcail of statiu's of Osiris, and Isis, of Annin Ke, 
and the goddess Meilh, mingled with those of tlie didtios 
worshipped in Gi”ooco. A\''e are told also of dancing 
satyrs, and crowds of singers and cymbal players, together 
with two 'thou.^aud bulls, having gilt horns, crowns, .and 
breastplates; whilst chariots drawn by elephants, witli 
goats, stags, gazelles, wild asses, buffaloes, and ostriches, 
were iiitrodyced as emblematic of the glory of Osiri.s 
will'll he returned from his Indian coiu|uest.s. ^ixty 
lumtsmcu, leading two thousand four hundred clogs; a 
hundred and filly men bearing trees, in which wero 
fastened pari'ots and ‘other beautiful birds ; a body of 
Ethiopians, carrying the teeth of six hundred clephant.s; 
M'ith troops of foivign animals, — Ethiopian and Arabian 
sheep, Brahiiiiu bulls, a whtto hear, leopards, panther's, a 
camelopard, and a rhinoceros, — proved to the wondering 
crowd the strangeness and the number of the countries 
subject to their sovereign's rule. 

But the riches displayed in the procession must have 
been even more surpassing than the variety and singularitv 
of the animals thus collected together. A number of 
thrones of ivoiy and gold, amongst which was tliat of 
Ptolemy Soter, bearing a crown worth nearly six thoiis.nid 
pounds, three thousand two hundred golden crowns, 
twenty golden shields, si-xty-four suits of golden armour, 
with forty wagons of silver vessels, twenty of golden ves- 
sels, and eighty of costly eastern scents, were displayed to 
tlic admiring multitude; escorted hj fil’tv-seven Ihciusand 
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six hundred foot soldiers, and twenty-three thousand two 
liiuuirod horse. The procession began moving by tbrcli- 
light, before daybreak, and before it had all passed tlie sim 
set. The course which it took was tlirougU the streets of 
Alexandra, to the royal teiiL, ou the outside of the city. 
Here also every thing that was most magnificent or rare 
was collected together in honour of the day. At the 
public games, twenty golden crowns were given to Piolemy 
Soter, twenty-three to his ivifo, llereniee, and twenty to 
Ptolemy Pliilathilphus, hesidea other costly gifts. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds were, we are told, 
spent on the proeessious and amuaements of this corona- 
tion day. 

But at the time when such greatness ajid splendour 
seemed to forctcU the permanence of 'this new dynaa'ty of 
Egyptian monarchs, the power which was destined to 
crush it was beginning to display its strength. Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, the young prince who had married the 
daughter of Berenice, had invaded Italy, under pretence 
of assisting the Tarentiaes, a people of youthern Italy, 
who were then at uar with Borne. The Bomans had 
been successful in repeUing Pyrrhus, and notwithstanding 
the connection between the family of the King of Epirus 
and that of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, the Egyptian mouarch 
gave his sympathy to the Bepublic, and thought it not 
beneath him to despatch an ambassador to the senate 
with a message of congratulation and a proposal for a 
treaty of alliance. The embassy was receiicd in Borne 
with great joy, an<l ambassadors, on the part of tin; 
Bomans, were sent back to Egypt in order to seal llic 
treaty. Philadelpbus oilered them rich jiresonts ; but 
the citizens of Borne had not yet learned covetousness, 
and they returned the gifts, declaring tbul they could 
receive nothing beyond the thanks of the senate for hav- 
ing done their duty. 
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At the time of thia ombassj’, the Greek arts were 
nearly unknown to tlio Homans, so that the ambas- 
sadors must liavo seen much that was new to tliem and 
worthy of being copied, and three years afterwards, when 
two of them were ehoseii consuls, they, like tint Kings of 
Egypt, began to eoin silver for the first'time in Home. 

The tn?aty between Philadclphus and the Homans was 
never broken, and when, some years afterwards, the war 
between Homo and. Carthage — usually called the first 
Punic war — begau, and the Carthaginians sent to Alex- 
andria to entreat the loan of a large sum of money, the 
King of Egypt refused to accede to the request, saying 
that ho would help them against his enemies, but not 
against his friends. 

Philadelplius rciguo<I iu comparative peace for many 
years, and when disturbances did at last arise, they were 
the i-osull of the ambition and ingratitude of one of his 
own eonneclioiis. lie had a half brother named Magas, 
ji sou of Porenice by her first husband. The all'eetion of 
the Egyptian queen for her own children seems, on 
several occasions, to have blinded her to the rightful claims 
of others. She had succeeded in setting aside Ptolemy 
Ccraunus in order that her son Pbiladelphus might 
be king, aud now, so it is said, she favoured the revolt of 
Magas, who, having been entrusted w ith the government 
of the province of Cyrene, desired to make hinwelf an 
independent sovereign of that country. If Berenice did 
javour the attempt, she did not live to see its re.snlt, for 
slio died about a year before the insurrection a’clually 
broke out. Magas marched hastily towards Alexandria, 
in the hope that some of the restless inhabitants of tlio 
great city might join him. He was recalled to Cyrene, 
however, by some disturbances amongst his own people, 
and Philadcljihus then led his army along the coast 
against the rebels. But he, like Magas, was stopped by a 
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foar of rebellion. Ilis army was partly coinposotl of merce- 
nary Soldiers, bclouging to the wild tribes of the Celts, or 
Gauls, who, about a century before, had passed the Alps 
and overrun the north of Italy. This race,whieli gave a 
imme to tho^proviucc of G.alalia, in Asia Minor, and fi*om 
whom the French, the Uigblauders of Scotland, the Irish 
and thcAV'elah aredesccnded,wcre continually Sending forth 
bauds of fierce barbarians to fill tbe ranks of tlie regular 
armies of Eimopo and Asia. Four thousand were to be 
found amongst the troops wliicli I’hiladelpluis was leading 
against his brutlitfr Magas ; hut Iho king’s suspicion was 
aroused, and lie believed them to be plotting against liim, 
AVith cool, didiberato cruelty, which seems strangely in- 
comp.atiblc with his character, he led his army iiack to 
the marshes of the Delta, and entrapping the -1000 Gauls 
in one of the small' islands, ho hemmed tlicin in between 
the water and the spears of bis soldiers, and they all died 
miserably by famine, by drowning, or by the sword. This 
massacre, which forms a black spot on the char.acter of 
Pliiladclphus, was not tlio only great crime of which he 
was guilty. Two other of bis half brothers, besides 
Magas, having engaged in unsuccessful plots, lost their 
lives by hia orders, and it lias bceu said that the name 
Pbiladelphus, or brotherly love, was given him as a re- 
proach for these murders. It was, however, really 
assumed by the king liimself, to show his love for Lis 
sister and wife Arsinoih 

Magas, wlio had raised by far tbo most successful 
rebellion, was enabled to carry on the war for some years, 
until at length a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the two brothers, aud sealed by the marriage of tho 
daughter of Jlagas and tho son of Philadelpims. By 
this jneans Cyreue again fonned part of the ligj ptian 
kingdom. 

Another war, between Pbiladelphus aud Aiitiochus 
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Thcos, King of Syrin, was begun, but not pursued very 
vigorously, for at the time when it broke out I’hiladclphu^? 
was advanced in years, and being too inlirui in licallli to 
place himself at th(‘ Iiead of bis armies, was obliged to leave 
the conduct of the war to hi.s generals. "Wlien Rt teiigtb the 
contest was brought to a close, it was by the means of a 
most dis'grnccfui bribe. Antioebns had* wife, Laodice, 
whom he d«“arly loved ; hut Philadelphus, with an utter 
want of feeling and prineiple, proposed that she should 
be divorced, and her two children, Seleucus and Autio- 
chns, pronounced illegitimate, and that Atitiochus Thcos 
sliould tljcii marry his own daughter Berenice, with an 
agreement that her children should inherit the throne. 
Antiochus Theos was so utterly blinded by political ambi- 
tion that he actually agreed to this proposal. Philadclphus 
liimsi.'l(' conducted the princess from Polusium to Seleucia, 
a maritime city near the mouth of tho river Orontos, in 
Syria, and there the m.arriago was celebrated with great 
m.ngnincoucc, the King of Kgypt giving so large a dowry 
with his daughter that he was nicknamed the dower- 
giver. 

Berenice was a groat favourite witli her father, and 
when she afterwards became ill at Antioch, Ptoleinv 
Philadelplms sent her from time to time some water from 
the ^ile for her use, none other being considered l)v tlie 
Egyptians equally wholesome. Tho king’s favour was 
extended also in a similar case to Antiochus. Thu Syrian 
monarch being seized with a severe iudi.sposiliou. sent tu 
Alexandria for .a physician, and Cleombutus of Cos was, 
hy the command of Philadelphus, dispatched to Syria. 
He clfectcd a cure, and on his return he i-oceived I'rem tlu' 
King of Egj'pt a hundred talents, or liftoeii thousand 
pounds, as a fee for his journey. The peace between tlio 
two countries was strengthened by such acts of kindness, 
which appear to have been mutual, Philadelphus, whilst 
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in Syria, licgircd Autioehus to give him a statue of Biaiui, 
which he liiul seen and gn'utly atiiyirod. The statue was 
sent to X'gyjjt; hut n.s soon ua it arrived Arsinue, tim 
M ilo of I’hiladelphus, fell dangerously ill, and di-caiiied 
that the gJdtloBa came to her by night, and told her 
that Uie illness was sent as a punishment for tlio wrong 
done to the statue by its removal from the temple c-oiise- 
criitcd to her. INiiladelphus accordingly sent the statue 
back to the tcm|3le as soon as possible, accoinpaiiiud with 
rich presents. A variety of saeriliees were also offered 
up to appease , the displeasure of i)iaiia, hut all to no 
ellect. The queen’s illness continued to increase, ajul 
she died shortly afterwards, leaving Pliiladelplms incon- 
solable for her loss. 

Alter the death of Arsiuoe, the health of l’liilad. l[)luis 
began rapWly to decline. It had always b<!eii delicate, 
and a life of great self-indulgence had undermined his 
constitution. He often boasted that he had found out 
tho way to live for ever, but a fit of the gout, which some- 
times attacked him, made him acknowledge that ho was 
only a man, and even induced him to wish that he cotiUl 
change places with the beggars, whom he saw from his 
palace windows catiug with appetite the garbage on tin; 
banks of the Nile. 

A doliglit in ease, luxury' and mugnificcnoo, and a tiusto 
for literature and art, ap[K;ar to have h(?en the charac- 
teristics of Ptolemy Pliiladelplms. His fleet of ('ight 
hundred state barges, with gilt prows and poop.s, ami scar- 
let awnings upon the decks, was always kept in readiness 
for tho royal processions and religious shows, which dis- 
played his greatness to the pcojile, and this external pomp 
was a true sign of the internal prosperity of his kingdom. 
Indeed, if the world’s greatness could reallvgive satisfac- 
tion, Philadclphus woulil have had inucli to eliccr him in 
bis old age and bis great sorrow. Uis reign had been 
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singularly fortunate, and he was permitted to trace the 
success of the works .which bo had imdorlakeu for his 
country’s benefit. 

He reigned over Egypt, with the iteighboiiriiig parts of 
Arabia, and also over Libya, part of Ethiopia, Phoenicia, 
Cuile-Syria, Painphilia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, Cyprus and 
the isles of the Cyclades. The island of Khodc's and 
many of the cities of Greece were bound to him by 
gratitude for past help, and hope of future assistance. 
■J'hc wealthy cities of Tyro and Sidon did homage to him, 
and his crowned head was stamped upon their coins. The 
forcesof Egypt consisted, inhisreign, of upwards of 200,000 
foot, with 20,000 horse ; the treasury was said to contain 
above a hundred millions of gold and silver, in addi- 
tion to a yearly income of two millions and a quarter; 
besides a provision of com raised b)' a tax, and amount- 
ing to five millions of bushels. And whilst the country 
was thus extensive and wealthy, the people were happy 
and well govorn<*d. Justice was administered to tho 
Hgyptiaus according to their own laws, and to the 
Greeks of Alexandria according to the JVfaccdonian laws. 
Upper Egypt, which liad been at one time much infested 
by robbei-s and marauders, was, by tho vigilance of Phila- 
delphus, rendered as quiet and safe as the Delta. The 
trade down the Nile was larger than it had ever been 
before. Ports for the furtherance of trade, and nameil 
after the king’s mother, Berenice, an<l his wife, Arsinoi-, 
were made on the coast of the Red Sea, and tlio profits 
gained from this commerce were enormous ; whilst the 
gold 'of the country so plentiful that oye (»f th(? new 
ports was known as the Nubian, or Golden Berenice, 
from tho large supply of gold dug from tho mines. 

Philadclphus also built another city called Ptolemais. 
It was separated from the Golden Berenice by one of tho 
Etliiopian forests, but it vyas little luoi-e than a port, from 
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■which the huntiog parties wcnl: out to catch elephants for 
the Egyptian armies. Philadelphus tried to comniaud, to 
pcrsiindc, and hrihe the neighbouring tribes not to kill 
these animals for food, but tbciv replied that if iie ordered 
them the Aingdom of Egypt, with all its wcallli, tl»ey 
would not give up the pleasure of catching and eati7)g 
elephants. The Ethiopian forests supplied the Egyptian 
monarebs with about one elephant for every thousaud men, 
which was the number then usually allowed to armies. 
Before this time Asia had been the only country -from 
which these animals were imported for warlike purposes. 
It is supposed that about the same period the Cartha- 
ginians began to employ elephants in a similar way. . 
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IN'TERS'.U. CON'DITIOS' of K(IVi>T UKDEU I'TOI.EilV 
I'HILADlILi’ilUS. 

Tjif. .attention vrhlch Ptolemy Philadelphus paid to tlie 
externals of rcligioua worship in Egypt was eqnal to that 
which he hestowed upon the commercial prosperity of the 
eountrj'; but the legends of the Greeks were rapidly 
mixing with the ancient mysteries of the Egyptians. 
Tlio worship of lais was blended with that of Aphrodite 
— the worship of Osiris with that of Adonis, the t'avourito 
of Aphrodite. Philadclphus began the building of a mag- 
nificent temple to Isis on the ruins of an ohler temple 
probably overthrowu by the Persians. It was finished 
some reigns later, and is still the wonder and the admi- 
ration of travellers, standing, ns it docs, in the Island of 
Pliihe, the most beautiful spot in Egypt, where the bend 
of the river, just abo^'e the cataracts, forms a quiet lake, 
surrounded on all sides by fantastic cliffs of red granite. 
This temple was one of the places in which Osiris was 
said to be buried, and here the priests every day poured 
from the sacred vesvsels three hundred and sixty libations 
of milk to his honour, and in token of their grief for his 
sufferings. None but priests ever set foot on this sacred 
island, and no oath was so binding as that sworn in tlio 
name of “ him who lies buried at Phila?.” 

The priests of this temple of Isis, in Philac, lived in 
cells within the courtyard, the remains of which are still 
to be seen. They-sbowed their zeal for th<‘ir gods by the 
amount of want which they were able to endure. Clean- 
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liness was u luxury which tlicy thouj'lit it right to slum, 
aud they aililed to their discomfort by culling their llosh 
from time to lime with hnive.s; wliilst their idea of the 
highest roligioua duty was llmt of sitting upon the ground 
in idlen-'ss 's ith tiic chin resting on the kuccs. 

Another temple, built b\ «l’hihulelphu 8 , was erected in 
Alexandria to tlie Jmnour of bis father and mother. 'XhCir 
statues, made of ivory and gold, were plaeed in it. An 
order was then issued that they should be worshipped like 
the gods and otiier kings of the country ; and having com- 
pleted the building of the lighthouse on the l.-jiand of 
Pliaro.s, ^v]lieh was placed there as a guidt! to ships when 
entering the harbour of Alexandria at niglil, i’Mladelphus 
dedicated it to these new deities the gods Sotercs — as 
Ptolemy Sotor and 'Jicrouico were called in all ])ublic 
writings — and decreed that they should tlienecforth bo 
the gods of the port and of its shipping. Tins royal burial- 
place in Alexandria, though begun by Ptolemy Soter, was 
finished by Philadelphus, who* removed thither the body 
of Alexander from Memphis, where it had been Jirst de- 
posited. The great congueror’s embalmed remains were 
placed in a golden sarcophagus, and pilgrims came to bow 
before it in reverence. 

But amongst all the 0x01*110118 nhule by Pioleiny PSiila- 
delphus for the advancement of civilisation in Mgvpt, 
none were so important as the encourugeiiicnfc which, fol- 
lowing the example of his fatlu r, lie bestowed upon learn- 
ing aud the arts. Aristarchus, the first astronomer wlio 
is known to have taken the true view of the solar system, 
was one of tho Alexandrian jirofes-sors. According to his 
teaching, the sun was the centre round which the eartli 
moved in a circle, aud he appears to have foreseen that 
even in after ages he should scarcely lie able to measure 
the distance of tho fixed stars, for he stated that the 
earth’s yearly path bore no greater proportion to tlio 
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hollow globe of the lipiivcns in which the si.irs were set, 
than the point witiioiit si/c in the ocnti’e of n circle docs 
to Us circuinfereueo. Ihit the work in whit h he suggested 
these great truths is lost, and the nstronomcr who suc- 
ceeded him clung to the belief that the cablh was the 
centre round which the sun moved. The library of 
Alexandria liy this time contained 200,000 rolls of papyrus, 
which, however, wouhl not have been equal to more tliaii 
printed volumes. These books were all written in 
Greek, for the (Jreeks did not study foreign languages, 
and considered the Egyptian writings barbarous. 

Demetrius Phalcreus, an Athenian, who had o^ce been 
the chief ruler in Athens, was the head of the Alcsandrian 
library when it was first established, llaving been banished 
his country during some political disturbances, lie fled to 
Egypt, ^^■hcre he was well received by Ptoleinj- Sotor, ^^•ho 
highly iippn‘ciated his eloquence and literarv tastes. De- 
metrius not only advised Ptolemy Sotcr wliat books he 
should buy, but which he should read, and it is to the 
credit of both tliat the volumes which were i*ecominciidcd 
were t hose which, from their praise of freedom and hatred 
of tyrants, few persons would even speak of in the pro* 
seuee of a king. Put Demetrius Phalereus was not 
equally favoured by Philadelphus. When Ptolemy Soter 
first proposed to set aside the claims of his son Cerauuus, he 
consulted Demetrius as to tho wisdom of his idea. Deme- 
trius gave it as his opinion that the crown ought to be left 
to tlie eldest son, and that.wars would arise bel ween the 
children if tho succession were differcntl} arranged. Phila- 
dclphus was not sutBciently generous to pardon this ad- 
vice. and on the death of Ptolemy Soter Demetrius lost 
his situation as head of the Museum, and was ordered to 
leave .Vlcxandria. Ho died in disgrace, and indeed, ac- 
cording to one account, he was put to death by the bite 
of an asp iu obedience to the king’s orders. 
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It seems strange that whilst learning was generously 
encouraged iu Egypt, there had not been one amongst 
the numerous authors and writers.who sought the king’s 
patronage, who up to this time had dccminl it worth his 
while to search into the early history of the country. 
Barbarians, it had been supposed, were not worthy of the 
notice of men who called themselves Macedonians. Phila- 
delphus, however, thought otherwise, and by his command 
Mauetho, an Egypt iau,wroie in Greek a history of Egyi>t, 
copied from the hicroglyphical writing on the temples, and 
dedicated it to the king. Miinetho was a priest of Heli- 
opolis, which, from the time of Moses, liad been the grout 
seat of Egyptian learning. It was so still, for those 
branches of study which were not cultivated by the 
Alexandrian Greeks, and the work of Manclhowaa doubt- 
less of great value. It has, however, unfortunately been 
destroyed, though his list of the Egyptian dynasties is 
retained by other writers, and Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, quotes him as a pagan and therefore a disinterested 
witness to tiie truth of the Jewish history. 

But the most important result of the attention bestowed 
by Pliilivdel])lni8 upon literature wa.s the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek language — a version 
now known as the Sepluagint. The favour shown to tlie 
Jews by Ptolemy Soter was continued to them by bis son ; 
and the idea of this translation of the Sacred Books having 
been suggested to the king, he liiinself wrote to Elcazar. 
the High Priest, at Jerusalem, asking him to employ 
learned men, fit for the work, who niiglit make a Greek 
version of the Scriptures to bo placed in the Ale.xandrian 
library. Costly presents wm-c deapatebed with this letter, 
and as a still further inducement to the High Priest to 
listen to the proposition, Pliiladelphus dcclan'd his inten- 
tion of releasing from slavery 120,000 Jews who had been 
made slaves, and were aeattered over Egypt. Three pounds, 
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or thirty shekola, the sum fi.ted hy the Jewish law as the 
price of a slave, was to he paid for each slave out of the 
royal treasury. The release of these slaves was greatly 
owing to the iutercessiou of Aristajus, a Greek Jew, 
highly esteemed hy Fhikdclphus, and to whti.n the niis- 
eion to Eleazar was entrusted. 

the answer of the High Priest was in every respect 
favourable. Much gratitude was expressed by him for 
the favour shown to his unfortunate countrymen, and 
seventy elders were chosen who were considered com- 
petent to undertake the task of translation. They carried 
with them to Alexandria presents for Philadelphus, and the 
roll of parchment containing the laws written in golden 
characters. The king, when the roll was jjrcscnted to 
him, asked many questions about it, and remained for 
some time examining with wonder and admiration the 
thinness of tho leaves and the hud condition they were 
in, and then addressing the ciders with res|)cct and cour- 
tesy, invited them to dine with him, lliat he miglit have 
an opportunity t)f conferring with them as to the mode 
in which the important undertaking btsfore them should 
be carried out. The dimicc was provided with great care 
according to the Jewish customs; for so many pci*sons 
from various coimtrics met at the court of Philadelphus 
that an ofEcer was especially appointed whose duty it was 
to see that all strangers were entertained according to the 
habits of their own land. On this occasion the king was 
so delighted with the conversation of the elders, tluit for 
twelve days ho showed them similar hospitality. Their 
work began very soon after their arrival They wore con- 
ducted to a solitary house on the island of Plifiros, and 
there they remained till it was completed. Tlie only variety 
in their life was a visit paid to Philadelphus every morn- 
ing, after which they returned to tho island, carefully 
purified themselves, and devoted themselves to them iui- 
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portaut task. Tlio translator divitlod the work amongst 
theuiBolvcs, ami w'bcix eaih had finished His share it was 
laid Ix'lbro a meeting of the seventy, and tlie whole was 
afterwards published by autliority. The elders, after tlio 
completion of their labours, went back to Jerusalem laden 
with presents from rhiladelpbns, and with the promise 
that if at any time they would return to Alexandria tliey 
shonld be welcomed and honoured as before. 

The Septnagint bears in e\ ery part the strongest marks 
of the country in which it was written. Tt contains many 
Egyptian words, and gives the Coptic names for the 
Egyptian towns. The chief disagreement between the 
original and the translation is in the ehronology, which 
the translators, very improperly, undertook to eorretd, in 
order to make it agree more exactly with the received 
history of Egypt. Their reverence for the sacred word 
Jehovah w-as such that they did not venture to wrilo it in. 
Greek letters, but, in its place, they called the Ahnighty 
by the name of the Lord. A similar exchange of words 
may be remarked in our English translation. Ey this 
translation the Bible bccamo known for the first time 
to the Greek philosophers. Vic do not indeed liear 
tl^at they at once read and noticed it ; hpt that it 
had a silent effect on their opinions, is evident from 
the doctrines of the Platouists, a sect named after the 
Greek philosopher Plato, which soon afterwards be- 
came celebrated in Ale.xandria. A disciple of Plato was 
present at the first entertainment given by PhiladelplmS 
to the Jewish elders, and appears to have l>een iiuu h im- 
pressed by the truths whicli were then set before liim. 

This spread of Jewish opinions amongst the pagans must 
be regarded as a great step in tlio history of civilisation. 
More just views of the Great Creator and of the duties of 
man were thus gained by many pliilosopliers, and a higher 
tone ‘of morality was introduced into AlexauUiv. The 
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cliange was mucli iipcded, for the moral pliilosophv of the? 
Museum was by ao means of that lofty nature which 
raises the character of its followers. Virtue and purity 
did not flourish there equally with matlieinatics and 
science. 

The worship of the intellect was indeed the great char- 
acteristic of the day; and as the number of those who 
could read w.js small, other means were taken to meet 
the general tliii-st for knowledge. Public readings in the 
theatre were set on foot by Philadelphus, who employed 
two philosophers to read aloud the works of Homer and 
Herodotus. These public readings^ which were common 
throughout Greece and its colonies, had a groat elTcct 
upon the style of the Greek authors. They wrote rather 
to be listened to than to be read, and this w.a3 one amongst 
the causes of the elegance and simplicity of style for 
which th(‘y wore so remarkable. 

One person, however, brought to Alexandria by the 
fame of the king’s bounty, did not sliarc Ids admiration 
for Homer. This was Zoilus, the grammariau, whose ill- 
natured criticisms on the writings of tlie earliest and most 
admired of poets earuccl for him the name of Homero- 
mastia, ou “The scourge of Homer.” He read his criti- 
cisms to Philadelphus, but the king was greatly displeased 
with his unfair mode of finding fault, and when Zoilns 
was in distress he refused to relievo him, saying that 
whilst hundreds earned n livelihood by pointing out the 
beauties of tbe Iliad and the Odyssey in their public 
readings, surely one person, who. was so nmeli wiser, 
might be able to live by pointing out tbe defects of these 
poems. 

Philadelphus was not less fond of paintings and statues 
than of books, and, on one occasion, was induced to join 
a league formed by several of the Greek states, cliicfly 
because he was wou over by presents of pictures. Aratus, 
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a citizea of Sicyon, oae of tho moat ancient cities of 
Greece, had laid a pljbt to free liia country from the jiower 
of the ^lacedoniau monarcha, and for this object he wished 
to secure thp aid of Philadelphua. Aratus was an acknow- 
ledged judge of pointings, and Sicyon was then the chief 
seat of Grecian art. Philadelphus, at first, considered 
the plans of tho Sicyoiiian too wild to be countenanced, 
but when Aratus, by his courage and talent, bad raised 
Sicyon to a level with the first states of Greece, the King 
of Egypt was more inclined to listen to him, and, at 
length, his favor was entirely gained by the gift of some 
pictures, painted by Paiuphilus, the master and Mclau- 
thus, the fellow pupil of Apelles. Pampliilus was famed 
tor his perspective. It was through his intluenco that 
drawing was tauglit iu Greece as part of a liberal educa- 
tion, and he is said to have received from bis own pupils 
the sum of £1500 a year. After receiving the pictures 
so highly valued, Fhilad^phus not only joined the Achaian 
league against Macedonia, which was headed by Aratus, 
hut also contributed nine thousand pounds towards the 
expenses of the war ; stipulating, however, that in carrying 
it on, both by sea and laud, the Greeks should obey tho 
orders sent from Alexandria. 

"When young, Philadclphus had married Arsiuoc, tho 
daughter of Lysimachus, King of Thrace, and by licr ho 
had three children, Ptolemy Euergetes, who succeeded 
him, Lysimachus, and IJerenicc. It was many years after 
his accession to the throne that he resolved to marry his 
half-sister, also named Arsinoc, and wIjo, us it has been 
said, was tho widow of Ptolemy Cerauiius. Tin* first 
Arsinoe plotted against her rival, and tlie conspiracy 
being discovered by FhiLadelphus, stie was bauistiod, and 
the widow of Ceraunus was taken to be his wife. The 
similarity of names, and the intricate counectipns and 
relationships in those marriages, are sources of great 
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confusion. Tlie first Arsiuoe was tlip dauglitor of Lysi- 
inachus, the second Inul been his wife before she married 
her brothers, C'eraunns and riiiladclphus. Tiic second 
Arsinoe appears to have been a woman of 5,11 enlarged 
mind. Her husband highly ralucd her, and as her own 
children, by Lysiniachns, had been put to death by 
Ccraumis, slic gave her whole allectiou to her step- 
children, and treated them with all the hindness of a 
mother. 

IiithcEgj'ptian inscriptions, Philadelphus andtheseoond 
Arsiiioi* are always called the brother gods, and on the coins 
tliey are nampd Adelpbi, tbe brothers. The alfcction of 
Philadelphus for his wife was evinced after her death by 
a tomb which he built for her in Alexandria. It was 
called the Arsinoeuin. He set up in it an obelisk eighty 
cubits high, which, in the reign of Caligula, was carried 
to Pome, and now stands in tlie piazzft of Kfc. Peter’s. 

Philadelphus is also said to have listened to a proposal 
made by Dinocharcs, the arcln'tect, to build a mom of 
loadstone in Arsinoii’s tomb, so tliiit an iron statue cf tbe 
qiieon should hang in the air between tbe floor and the 
rodf. But the death of tho king and of the architect 
occurred before this experiment was tried. A statue of 
Arshioe was, however, placed in the Arsinduum. It was 
six feet high, and carved out of a most remarkablo block 
of topaz, which, in tho preceding reign, had been 
presented to Berenico, the mother of Philadelphus, by 
the prefect of tho Troglodytic coast. The uaiiie 'I'roglo- 
dytice was applied by the Greek geographers to various 
uncivilized people, who had no abodes but cave.H. It was 
es])ecially given to tho inhabitants of the west cm coast 
of the Kcd Sea, along the shores of Upper Eg}'pt and 
Ethiopia. 

The s|)lL'iidoiir of the court of Pliiladelphiis, joined to 
the system of good government Avhich he had inherited 
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from his father, made his reign so remarkable .that his 
name passed into a proverb. In after ages, if any work of 
art was deemed admirable for its good taste or costliness, it 
was called'^hiladelphinu. And this encouragement wliicb 
lie bestowed upon genius was so beneficial, even to tlio 
native Egyptians, that the native arts were more flourish* 
ing under his patronage than tlicy bad ever been since 
the fall of the kings of Tbebes. 

Ptolemy Pliiladclpbus died in the thirty-eighth year of 
his reigii, and about the sixty-first of his ago, leaving ins 
kingdom as powerful, and even mure wealthy, than when 
it come to him from his father. 
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PTOlEilT XUERGETES— B. C. 246 — 221 . 

B C ‘^•IG eldest son of Philadelphus, sue* 

■ ' " ■ ceeded hia fatter on the throne of Egypt, and? 
after a short time, took the name of Euergetes. The 
beginning of his reign was troubled, for the selfish policy 
of his father, in regard to the marriage of his daughter 
Berenice with Antiochus Thcos, King of Syria, brought 
its natural consequence of evil. Antiochus had indeed 
consented to divorce his favoiirite wife, Laodice, in order 
to conciliate the King of Egypt ; but, notwithstandijig 
tins act of cniol injustice, his aiibctions were still true to 
her, aud he no sooner heard of tho death of Pliiladelphus 
than he resolved to recall her. The trust of Laodico in 
her husband’s constancy had, however, received too severe 
a shock to be restored. Antiochus might indeed bo 
willing to acknowledge her again as his wife, but she felt 
assured that, on the next claim, of political ambition, she 
and her children were likely to be again discarded, whilst 
the agreement which had been made between Antiochus 
and Philadelphus at the time of the marriage of Berenice 
would effectually bar the way to the inheritance of her 
son in the event of the king’s death. By that agreeuiept 
it had been stipulated that the children of Antiochus and 
Berenice should succeed to the throne. Berenice had a 
sou, and tliere appeared therefore no probability that the 
ambition of Jjaodice for*her own child would be satisfied. 

But the injured wife of Antiochus was not contented 
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thuB to see her brightcBt hopes frustrated. Eeckless of 
crime, equally with those wlio liad caused her niisfortimos, 
she did not beaitate.to rovongc horscif by an act of the 
foulest tre.'Yjhery. She returned to Antiochus wlieii he 
claimed her; but she was no sooner reinstated in her 
position as his wife, than she caused him to bo poisoned. 
In his last agonies she watched by his bedside, and when 
she saw that he was really dead, she ordered the body to 
bo removed, and a person named Artemon, who greatly 
resembled Antioebus in his features and tho tones of liis 
voice, to bo placed in the bed. Artemon: had been well 
instructed in the part he was to perform, and acted 
strictly in accordance with the wishes of Laodice. 
The king’s death was carefully concealed, and a lew 
persons wore admitted to tho chamber in which Artemon 
lay.- The pretended monarch then issued his last com- 
mands to the nobles, in whose hands the government was 
Chiefly entrusted. He commended to them his dear 
Laodice and her Children, and directed that his eldest son, 
Seleucus Callinicus, should be received os bis successor. 
■When this was done, there was no longer any reason to 
conceal the king’s death. It was announced to the people, 
and Seleucus was at once acknowledged as King of Syria, 
whilst his brother Antiochus Hicrax was entrusted with 
the government of tho provinces of Asia Minor. 

Tho crime which Laodice had perpetrated was neces- 
sarily followed by others. Wliilst Berenice and tier son 
lived, the throne of Seleucus could never bo considered 
safe, and Laodice accordingly concerted mousurcs with 
the king for the destruction of their hated rivals. The 
friends of Berenice w'arned her of her danger, and she 
fled with her son to Daphne, in Syria, a beautiful spot 
about five miles south of the city of Antioch. Daphne 
had been the royal residence of the Kings of Syria, since 
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tlie reigu of SoIduous Nicator, the founJer of the king- 
dom, after the division of Alexander’s empire. Groves 
of laurels, and cypresses, watered by fresh springs, and 
forming a kind of park or j)lea8iiro ground tp the city, 
made it the favourite resort of the people of Antioch ; 
and here, doubtless, Berenice, in the days of her pros* 
perity, had passed many hours of enjoyment. But it 
jjrovcd no place of safety now. The troops of Laodice 
and Solcuoiia besieged it, and tho only hope of tlie unfor- 
tunate Berenice was in the help to bo expected from her 
brotlier Ptolemy Eucrgotes, and from 8evcr.al of the 
cities of Asia Slinor, who, being touched by her misfor- 
tiinos, formed a confederacy, and dispatched a body of 
troops to her relief. Neither tho forces of the confe- 
derate cities, nor the powerful army of Euergetes, were, 
however, able to offeetthe freedom of Berenice. Bofoi-c they 
reached Anlioch, the dreadful tidings werebrought to the 
King of Egypt that his unhappy sister and her son had 
becMi tre;acherouBlybctrayoJ into tho hands of Laodice, and, 
togeilier with the Egyptians who had accompanied her to 
Daphne, murdered in the most inhuman maimer. 

The indignation of Euorgetes was roused by this 
intelligence to the e.vtremest pitch, and his resolution to 
revenge the death of his sister was prompt and eager. 
The confederate troops also shared his feelings, and tho 
sympathy of the country generally was soon found to ho 
on his side. The barbarity of Laodice and Scleucus 
(.’allinicua had alienated the affections of the jicoplc, and 
the King of Egypt, thus supported, found little difficulty 
in making himself master of all Syria and Cilicia. 
Laodice was taken prisoner and put to death, aud Seleucus 
was uuablc to prevent the victorious Emu’gctes from 
crossing the Euphrates, and subduing all the country as 
lUf as Babylon and the Tigris, lie might probably have 
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gouc still farther, and taken possession of ovorv ])iYivin('C 
belonging to Syria, but for tlie tidings of a sedition in 
Egypt, which compelled him to return to that country. 

Oil hisihomeward nmrcli, Eucrgetes passed through 
.Terusalem, where he oli'ered sacrifices in the Temple, and 
returned thanks to Heaven for his victories. It does not 
appear that this action was any recognition of tho 
Bovereignty- of tho One True G-on ; but Euergetes had 
been accustomed to worship the Greek and Egyptian 
deities indiserimiuately, and as Palestine was part of his 
kingdom, it was natural that ho should also pay Ins devo- 
tions to the God of the Jews. 

The events connected with the wars between Egypt 
and Syria, at this period, are minutely foretold in the 
eleventh chapter of tho Prophecy of Daniel. The proplnit 
describes the breaking up of Alexander’s empire, and 
says that it “ shall be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven, and not to his posterity;” he then mentions tho 
power of the King of the South, or of Egypt, and fore- 
tells the agreement between Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Antiochus Theos, who is called the King of tho North, 
which took place on the marriage of Herenice. This 
agreement, however,, he declares, shall not prosper, for 
“she shall not retniii the power of the arm, but shall ho 
given up, aud they that brought her, and he that begat 
her,” or, as it is in the margin, “he whom she brought 
forth;” — prophecies fulfilled by the betrayal and murder 
of Berenice, her attendants and her sou, after they had 
taken refuge in Daphne. 'I’hc murder of Berenice was, 
however, to be avenged by Ptolemy Eucrgetes, her brother, 
for “of a hmuoh of her roots” was one to stand up and 
prevail against tho King of the North (Solcueus (,’allim- 
cus), and carry the gods and the princes of Syi'ia captives 
into Egypt, “ with tlieir precious vessels of silver and of 
gold.” Tho prophecy is continued at great length, but its 
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fulfilment is to be found chiefly in the history of tho 
Kings of Syria. 

The gold and silver carried back by Ptolemy to Egypt 
after this war amounted in value to about sv': millions 
sterling, and the sacred vases and the statues of different 
gods wore no less than two thousand five hundred. Some 
of these statues were, it is said, the same which had been, 
in former years, taken from Egypt by Cambyses. They 
were now restored to the l^yptian temples, aud it was in 
gratitude for this action that the priests bestowed upon 
the king the epithet of Euergotes, or the Benefactor, a 
name wlncU it has been necessary to use from the com- 
mencement of his reign in order to distinguish liim from 
Lis predecessors. Ptolemy Euergetes appears to have paid 
special honour to the temples and the gods of Egypt. 
He enlarged the temple of Karnac, at Thebes, and a 
representation of him is still to bo scon on tlie walls, 
handing an ofl'eriiig to liis father aud inotlier, or tho 
brother gods. Besides undertaking otlicr works of a 
simUar nature, he built a temple to Osiris at Canopus, on 
the mouth of tho Kile, and dedicated it to the god iu a 
Greek iuscription on a plate of gold, iu the names of him- 
self and his wife Berenice, tl^e daughter of Magas, King 
of Cyrene. Berenice has been immortalised in a very 
singular manner. She was, as it would appear, devotedly 
attached to Euergetes, and whilst he was absent in Syria 
slie sacrifleed a bull to the gods, aud vowed that if tier 
husband were restored to her in safety she would cut off 
her beautiful hair, and hang it up in the tomplo us a 
thank*ortering. On the return of Euergetes tliis vow 
was faithfully kept, and, in consequence of the sacrifice 
she had made, Berenice was regarded by tlic wliole court 
as a heroine. Soon afterwards, by some unknown acci- 
dent, this hair was lost, and Euergetes was extremely 
offended with tho priests for their uegligcncc. Ho was, 
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however, appeased by a flattering suggestion made bv 
Conon, of Samos, an artful courtier, and a great astrono- 
mer. Coiiou was at that time busied in noting the places 
of the fixed stars, and gixjuping together into a constella- 
tion a cluster which the earlier astronomers had left un- 
named. When the queen’s hair was lost, he marked out 
tlio constellation, and announced it to the world as the 
Coma Berenices, or the Ifair of Berenice, which had been 
taken from earth and transplanted to tho skies. The 
name was adopted by several other astronomers of tjm 
day, and has ever since been retained. 

Ptolemy Euergetes having left Syria, Seleueus Calli- 
nicus made every effort to recover tho allegiance of his 
revolted cities, and not without ultimate success, although 
the struggle was for a time doubtful. The inhabitant.s of 
two cities in Asia "Minor, Smyrna and Magnesia, being 
personally attached to him, formed a confederaey in his 
favour, and entered into a treaty by whfth they mutuallv 
agreed to support him. Tlie words of this treaty were 
graven on a large marble column, which now stands in 
the area before tho Theatre at Oxford. It was brought 
from Asia by the Earl of Arundel in the reign of Charles 
the Second. 

Having regained some portion of his power in his own 
land, Seloucus naturally desired to revenge luiusclf upon 
Euergetes, and, for tliis purpose, he besought the assist- 
ance of his brother, Antioclius llicrax, who was in com- 
mand of an army in Asia ^^iuoIv His pur|)osc was, how- 
ever, never carried into eftcet, for Euergetes, hearing that 
the two brothers were about to join their forces, thought 
it better to conclude a truce with Seleucua for ten years. 
After events proved that Aiitiochus Hierar was a deceit- 
ful traitor, for he turned liis arms against his brother, 
strove to rob him of his crown, and, being defeated, fled 
to Egypt, expecting to be well ‘received by Eucrgotes. 
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Tlio Egyptinii monardi, however, ordered him to' bo 
closely gunrded; and thougli Antiochus afterwards made 
his escape from captivity, yet, iu his flight, lie lost hia life 
by unknovvii bauds. 

Euergetea now finding himself at peace witll'liis neigh- 
bours on Iho coasts of the Mediterranean, began to make 
preparations for a war iu tlie South against Kthiopia and 
Abyssinia, and with tliis object in view, he added to lus 
artny a.body of five hundred Greek cavalry, one hundred 
of whnin he clothed— horses as well as men — in thick 
linen elolli, as a protection from the arrows of the enemy. 
The horses were so covered that no part of them escept 
their eyes could bo seen. "With forces thus carefully 
fitted for sendee, there wns-but little difficulty in conquer- 
ing the wild tidbcs of Ethiopia, and Eucrgctcs even made 
himself master for the time of the highlands of Abys- 
sinia. At Adule, a port in latitude 15'', he set up a large 
chair, or throndl of white marble, to commemorate his 
vi<;tori<‘s, but the distance from Egypt was loo great to 
permit the iiionarcLs who sucewded him to retain their 
hold on the country, and two ImudiTcl years afterwards 
the conquests of Eucrgctcs were so entirely forgotten 
that when the Eomau geogriiplier, Strabo, was making 
inquiries about tliis region, the marble tlirouo was men- 
tioned as having been set up by the hero Sesoslris, to 
whom it was usual to give the credit of so many wonder- 
ful conquests. 

During this period the Jews, whose country had con- 
tinued to bo a province of Egypt, lived in tranquillity 
and with very little loss of freedom: Tiiey were ulloMcd 
to govern themselves, and to choose their own High 
Priests ; the chief token of subjection required of them 
bciug iho payment of a yearly tribute, sent to the Egyp- 
lian monarch at Alexandria. A portion of this tribute 
was collected from the poll-tax of half a shekel, or about 
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eiglit pence, paid by every male above twenty, and by the 
Mosaic law appropriated for the service of the Temple. 
(Exodus XXX. 13 — 16.) It is this tax to which allusion 
is made in the Gospels, when we read of the receiver of 
tribute at Capernaum demanding money from our Lord. 
(Matt. xi. 17—24.) 

Latterly it'had been the custom for the- High I’riest 
to farm tliis tax, or in other words to pay a certain 
fixed sum himself, and then when the tax was actually 
collected, to repay himself, and keep the surplus. 
After Judea liad become an Egyptian province, and 
when ill consequence the poll-tax, then valued at twenty 
talents or £3000, ceased to he appropriateil to the service 
of the Temple, but formed instead part of the national 
tribute, the High Priest was responsible to the king for its 
payment. Onias, the High Priest at the dose of the reign 
of Euergetes, was a we%k and covetous old man, utterly 
regardless of the power of Egypt, and for a cousiderahle 
time he refused to pay the tribute. Euergetes was ex- 
tremely indignant, and sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, 
as ambassador to Jerusalem, to insist tiiat the arrears 
should be made up, tlireatcning also in case of refusal to 
despatch a body of troops, who should take possession of 
the country and expel tlie inhabitauts. Onias still ex- 
pressed himself regardless of the king’s displeasure, and 
the people began to be greatly alarmed. A young man 
named Joseph, who was a ncjdiew of Onias, and resided 
at a little village in the country, hearing of tho arrival of 
the Egyptian ambassador and the reckless obstinacy of 
his uncle, deterpiincd to go into the city and strive to 
move Onias, if possible, to submission. He found the 
High Priest firm in his obstinacy, declaring that he would 
neither give the' money nor make any effort to induce 
Euergetes to remit even a portion of it ; and, alter qnich 
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argument and entreaty, Joseph could only succeed in ob- 
taining a tacit permission to go himself to Alexandria, and 
endeavour to avert the king’s anger. 

The excitement of the Jewish people was in some degree 
allayed when they learnt the intended missiofi to Egypt, 
for which preparations were immediately made; and the 
Egyptian aiub.assador, Atlicuion, after being sumptuously 
entertained at Jerusalem for'scveral days, departed, carry- 
ing back with him the assurance that Joseph would speedily 
follow; In that short time, Joseph, by bis courtesy and 
wisdom, had gained a friend in Atheuion, and when bo set 
out on his expedition it was with great hopesof success, from 
the support which the ambassador bad promised to give him. 

About the same time several of tlic most wealthy and 
influential persons in Phoenicia were likewise travelling to 
Egypt, with the intention of ofFering to tlie king certain 
terms for farming the revcuuf^ of difi’ercut provinces. 
They met Joseph on the road; but .although the Jewish 
ambassador had been carefully provided with tlu> money 
and treasures which it was probable he would need for 
the fiirthcraueo of liis object, very little had been cx- 
jiendcd on the cxtoruals of his retinue, aud the haughty 
Phcenician nobles looked witli scorn at his humble suite, 
though they did not refuse to enter into conversation with 
him, and discuss the object of their jouruey. On arriving 
at Alexandria the travellers learnt that the king was at 
HcinphU, and Joseph immediately resolved to go thither. 
On the way be met Euergetes aud Berenice in their chariot. 
They wore about to return to Alexandria, and weiv- accom- 
panied by Joseph’s friend Athenion, who h.ad already pre- 
pared thorn for the arrival of the young Jew, and greatly 
propos.'iessed them in his favour. The king saluted Joseph 
c<jurle()usly,aud invited him into his chariot, when lie im- 
mediately began to expostulate with him upon the oou- 
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duct of liis uncle. The only excuse which could he offered 
for Onias was the infirmity of mind resulting from age, 
and this was put forth by Josci)h so earnestly aiid win- 
ningly that the heart of Duergetea was completely soft<-ne(l ; 
and, captivated by the manner and conversation of the 
young Jew, he ordered him an apartment in the palace at 
Alexandria, and allowed him a place at his tabic. 

The Phccnician nohlea, who were aware of the favour 
shown to Joseph, and remcinhered the contempt whicli 
they had them.solves evinced for liim, were in eouscfjueuce 
jealous ami dissatisfied ; hut they were hy no means jire- 
pared for the boldness which was soon to expose their 
own dislioncsty of purpose, and raise Joseph still higher 
in the king’s esteem. Wiicn the day arrived on which 
the question as to the fainuing of the taxes was to be 
decided, the priuc)]ial persons of cacli province offered 
themselves as purchasei's. But when the taxes on tlcele- 
Syria, Pltceuicia, Judea and Samaria, which were valued 
at eight thousand teilents, or one million two hundred 
thousand pounds, were put up to auction, Joseph came 
forward and accused the purcliascrs of combining together 
to defraud tho king, ofioring at the same time; to give 
double the sum if he might himself be permitted to 
undertake the farming of this portion of the revenue. 
Eucrgetes listened willingly to the proposal, hut inquired 
of Joseph what persons he could find to be liis security 
for the payment of the money. The young Jew answered 
without hesitation tliat he would provide good persons 
and just, against whom the king could make no objection. 
Eucrgetes again requested to Iciiow who these persons 
might he. “ Yourself, O king ! and your queen,” replied 
Joseph ; and the king, delighted with his (piickness and 
openness, innnodiately acceded to the proposal winch had 
been made. The farming of the revenues was granted 
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him without any security hoing required, and the oflice 
was held by him for tw<‘iity-two years. 

The government of Kuergetes in this and in other 
instances appears to liave been carried on fraiihly and 
generously ; and whilst he was watchful over iiis*[)rovinccs, 
ho did not neglect his allies. The asaistaiu-o wliich 
rtolciny Philadelphus liad given to the Griician states, 
who were striving to fret) tliemselvea from the [Ktwer of 
jraccdoii, was continued by Euergetes ; but the gold of 
Egypt was unable to effect the restoration of a countiy 
weakened by internal divisions. After a lingering struggle 
the whole of tlie Peloponnesus became subject to Mace- 
donia. Clcomenes, King of Sparta, made a last brave 
effort for his country’s freedom, but was totally defeated 
at Sellasia, a town in Laconia, and ho then sailed for 
Alexandria, where ho was kindly received by EiiergetoB, 
wlio gave him twenty- four talents, or four thousand 
pounds, for his maintenance in Egvpt till ho should be 
scut back to Greece with a fleet and anuy to regain his 
throne. 

Ale.vandria, during the reign of Euergetes, still con- 
tinued to he the centre of learning for the world, but it is 
singiilar to remark the influence of the government upon 
the science and literature of the day. Tlie well-paid 
philosophers of the Museum, who wrote with a view to 
royal favour and reward, were not likely to equal the great 
men of Greece, who had studied and taught solely from 
the love of knowledge and of honour, and who liad no 
other aim than that of being useful to their hearers, .and 
looked for no reward beyond their love and esteem. The 
Alexandrian writers did not succeed in poetry, oratory, 
or history. Of Callimachus, one of the most distin- 
guished ])Octa of those days, it has been said tliat ho was 
to be admired more for his iudustry and art tl)an for Lis 
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n despotic monarch, and history was not valued or en- 
couraged, because it was required to be false and flattering. 
Geometi^, geography, astronomy, anatomy and criticism 
were the favourite studies in Alexandria, and in these 
sciences au extraordinary ])roficieucy was attained. Kr.i- 
tostbenes of Cyrenc, the inventor of astronomical geo- 
graphy, was at this time at tlic head of the mathematical 
school. He was tlio first who fixed the phice of a city 
upon the earth by means of its latitude, which he learned 
from the length of the sun’s shadow at Jioon on the equi- 
noctial d.ays. This obscr\-atioii he named the Theory of 
Shadows, and from this theory he learned that the earth 
is a ball, and proceeded then to determine its size. L'p 
to tins time maps i\ad been drawn without any help from 
astronomy, and the distances in miles had been mostly laid 
down by day’s journeys, or by measuring along the crooked 
roads. The linowledgc acquired by Eratosthenes enabled 
him to rectify tho mistakes which had arisen in consequence 
of these imperfect measurements, and he Justly earned the 
name of Surveyor of the AVorld. In pure mathematic-, 
however, he did not rank so high. Hipparchus, the Greek 
astronomer, said of him that ho wrote uiathcinatically about 
geography, and gcograpluoallyabout mathematitfs, Eesides 
his geographical and astronomical works, Eratosthenes 
wrote a history of Eg}'pt to correct the errors of Maue- 
thos ; but, by comparing tho two with tlie hioroglyphical 
monuments, it is easy to understand bow the boldness of 
Eratosthenes sometimes called down tiio blame of 1 1 ij)j)ar- 
chus, who was styled “ the lover of truth.” The small 
remains of liis history arc, liow<n er, of some use ; for 
while Jfanetho’s lists give us merely the separ.ate dynas- 
ties of the several cities, without distinguishing between 
the kings who reigned over all Egvpt and those who were, 
strictly speaking, only rulers of provinces, Eratosthenes 
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unilcrtakcs to give a regular list of the Kings of Thebes 
alone. 

It is a matter for wonder and regret that neither 
Manctho, an Kgyjitian priest who wrote in Greek, nor 
Eratosthenes, a Greek wlio understood Egyptian, should 
have taken the trouble to lay open to their readers the 
peculiarities of tli<^ hieroglyphics. Through .all tho 
I'cigns of the Ptolemies, tho titles and praises of the 
Ijings of that dynasty M ere carved upon the temples in 
the sacred characters. The histories both of ifanctho 
and Eratostlicncs were translated from similar inscrip- 
tions, and yet such M'as the absence of curiosity on the 
part of the grammarians of Alexandria, and such their 
M'aut of respect for tho philosopliy of tho Egyptians, that 
the language of the hieroglyphics still remained unkijonn 
except to tho class of priests. Another of the distin- 
guished men of Alexandria, Conon, the astronomer, 
has already been mentioned as helouging to the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. Xo M'ritings, by which an opinion 
m.ay he formed of Ms merits, have come down to tho pro- 
.sent day, hut they were liighly valued by liis immediate 
successors. Conon M'as tho friend of tin? great mathe- 
nintician, A rchimedes of Syi-acuse, who c.ame to Alexandria 
for the purpose of studxdng under him. The visit of 
ArcMmedes was of great use to Egypt, for the clover 
mathematician invented a screw pump, by which the more 
distant fields of the valley of the Nile, which could not be 
reached by the inundations, M'ere watered artificially xvith 
greater case than had ever been done before. 

'Ihc reign of Ptolemy Euergetes lasted twciity-fivo 
years, and may be considered a period of unelouded pros- 
perity. Hgjpt was at the height of its ponor and 
wealth, and although many of tlie victories of wliich tho 
king boasted were like letters Mritteu in the sand, of 
which the traces were soon lost, yet hc'M'as by far the 
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greatest monarch of his day. As a proof of tho wise 
government of the early Ptolemies, wo find that jiistice 
was administered fairly by judges, who were independent 
of the cr^ra ; and even centuries after, when the kingdom 
had greatly degenerated, it was part of tho oath taken 
by a judge on entering upon his office that if ordered by 
the king to do what was wrong ho would not obey. 
Ptolemy Euergetes left two sons, Ptolemy and Magas,, 
the elder of w'hoin succeeded him. 
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Tii£ bright pages m the history of the Ptolemies end 
with Ptolemy Euergetes, for Ptolemy Philopator, or tlie 
fiither-loying, inh«?rited none of the great qualities by 
which his predecessors had won and guarded the crowu 
tiiey wore. Philopator was thirty-four years of age when 
he ascended the throne, and found himself master of 
Ethiopia, Cyrene, Phoenicia, Ctele-Syria, part of Upper 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, this cities along the coast of Asia 
Elinor, from Painphilia to L) siuiacbia, near the Thracian 
('hersoucBUS, together with the towns of rEnos and 
^laronea, in Thrace. Amongst ail these provinces and 
ihties there were many across the Mediterranean wliich 
had willingly sought the protection of the kings of Egypt, 
whoso naval power was then the greatest in the world, 
and w'ho, by little more than a message, could often warn 
off invaders that might be about to attack them. But 
this sense of safety was soon to cease, for the habits of 
Philopator led him to disregard the cares of government. 
The army and fleet were allowed to decay, and the foreign 
])rovinccs, which had been hitherto regarded as the bul- 
warks of Egypt, were only half guarded. The influence 
r)f Egvpt did not, however, decline suddenly. The wise 
got cruiuont of the first Ptolemies had established tlie 
throne upon too firm a basis to be at once shaken, even 
bv tbo crimes and follies of a prince like Pliilopator; but 
tbo cud might with confidence have been prophesied from 
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the very commencement of the reign of tlint monarch. 
Pliilopulor’s first act of sovereignty was a crime, lie 
called together hia council, and asked their advice as to 
the PxpecScucy of pvitting to death his inotlier Jlercniice 
and his brother Magas. Their oftouce was that they wore 
too popular with the army, and tlie council was called to 
decide whether it would lx* safis to have them killed. 

Only one amongst tlic persons thus summoned dared 
to raise his voice against tlic meditated crime. This was 
Cleomencs, the banished King of Sparta', who had been 
admitted to the council, and who ventured boldly to as.scrt 
that the throne wouhl ho still safer if there were more 
brothers U) .stand between the king and the daring hopes 
of any traitor who miglit venture to rebel against liim. 
Philopatur’s minister, Sosibius, opposed the opinion of 
Cleomcnes. The merccuaiy- troops, he said, could not be 
trusted whilst Magas was alive ; to v'hicli the King of 
Sparta replied that more than three thousand of these 
troops were Greeks, inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, and 
that it was his influence, rather than that of Magas, which 
would lead them, Hut neither the claims of |)<dicy 
nor of huiniinity 'n-ero likely to be listeued to by a 
monarch iiifatiiatod by jealous fear. The council of Cle- 
ouiencs was rejected, and Jh;reniee and Magji.s were put 
to death. After thi.s act it is scarcely a matter of surprise 
that the suspicions of tiw; people attributed to 1‘hilopator 
another crime, which there was no (jvitleucc to prove. 
The death of Ptolemy Muergetes liad, there was every 
sreason to suppose, been the result of n.atui’al causes, but 
■when liis son, after murdering Ids mother and liLs brotlicr, 
took the name of Philopator, or fatlKT-loving, il was said 
that he had also been the murderer of liis fatlicr, and had 
assumed tliis title as a cloak to cover the deed. 

The speech of Cleomenes, made in the .sincerity of his 
heart, was the signal for the dowjilal! of his brightest 
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liopoa. lie had implied that if be chose he could secure 
tlio allcgiaJico of tho mcrcimary troops, and lead them to 
rebel against the king, and the boast, althongli made 
innocently, rankled in the recollection both of fhilopator 
and Susibliis. 

The death of Antigomis, King of Macodoii, about this 
time, oilered an opportnnily for the restoration <if tlie 
hauislied King of Sjiarta, and tho furtheranre of the 
indcpeiidenec) of Greece ; but these objects were not of 
interest and importance to Philopator as they had been 
to his father. On the contrary, ho dreaded to restore to 
power a ])riucc who, having lived so long in Egypt, was 
thoroughly acquainted with the weakness as well as the 
strength of the eouutn-, and might, at any moment, assist 
its enemies by his knowledge and advice. Clcomenes 
made a vc<i«cst for troops and supplies, to aid him in his 
projects, but ho could obtain no support. lie then 
entreated that he might be at least permitted to depart 
with Ins family, and take? his own measures, ns opportu- 
nity miglit ofl'er, for repo.sscssiiig liimself of his kingdom ; 
but i’iiilopator, engrossed in his pleasures, lent no ear 
to his entreaties. 

In the meantime, Sosiblus, tlic minister, who had great 
authority in the kingdom, assembled a council of his 
friends, and consulted witli thorn as to the conduct whicli 
it would be most wise to adopt with regard to tlic request 
of Cleomenes. The idea of assisting him w.is at oneo 
ndinquished ; but it was also pronounced equally impos- 
sible to allow him to depart, since ho would .assuredly 
remember the neglect with which ho had bc'cn tn-nted, 
and .sooner or later find means to revenge himself. It 
was tliercforc decided that tho safety of tlic slate forbade 
his being ever allowed his liberty in Alexandria. 

A fictil ious accusation, corroborated by a letter, forged 
by Sosibius, iii the name of Clcomenes, easily prevailed 
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with the king to seize tlic King of Sparta, anti imprison 
him ; not, iucleed, so strictly a.^ to hiiulcr Bim from having 
intercourse with his friends, but so as entirely to i>reveiiL 
his fivedort of movement. 

This treatment throw (icomcncs into the deepest 
melancholy, and perceiving no end to his calamities, lie 
formed, in concert with his friends, a resolution which 
only despair could have snggosled, and determined to 
revenge the injustice of Philopator by endeavouring to 
stir up the Ah'xandrians to rebellion. Death might, 
indeed, await him in the eft'ort, but it would be the death 
of a brave man, and npt that of a wretchccl and helpless 
captive. The friends who supported liim in this idea 
found means to further his escape from prison, and after- 
wards collecting in a body, rushed into tlio streets with 
drawn swords, calling upon tho populace to recover their 
liberty. But not one man joined them. The governors 
of the city and some of the nobles camo out to oppose 
them, and were killed, and the insurgents then hastened 
to the citadel, purposing to set all the prisoners at liberty. 
The gates of tlie citadel were, however, shut and strongly 
barricaded. Cleomenes, lost to all hope, rushed wildly 
up and down the city, no person eillior following or oppo- 
sing him, for all lied from him through fear. At length, 
seeing it absolutely impossible to carry out the scheme 
which had been so rashly formed, be and his frieiids 
terminated it tragically, by running u|)on each other’s 
swords, to avoid the infamy of puuishmeut. 

Philopator ordered the body of Cleomenes to bo bung 
on a cross, and commaiKled his mother, his chihlron, and 
all tho women who attended them, to be put to death. 
The only favour asked by the unhappy motlier was, that 
she might die before her cluhlren, hut the rc»iuest was 
refused, and, after witnessing their last agonies, she pre- 
sented her own neck to tho executioner, saying: “Ah, 
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my children, to wh:it a place did you come for protec- 
tion !” 

AVhilst the attention of Philopator, was occupied with 
these internal distiirhanccs, a powerful oneniy* had risen 
against him in Syria. 'I’hat country, after liaviiig been 
humbled by Ptolemy' Kuergt'tcs, had, in a groat degree, 
recovered its indcpondenct? and power under Aiitiochus, 
afterwards surnained tlic Great, the son of Seleucus 
Callitiicus. Damascus, which was held by the Egyptian 
troops, commanded by' Pliilopator’a general, Dinon, was 
regained by stratagem. The Syrian army, \mdcr Antio- 
elms liimsclf, encamped in the neighbourhood of the city, 
and the king, wishing to throw Dinon off his guard, 
invited several of the leading chiefs of the neighbourhood 
to a sumptuous entertaiumont. Information of this fact 
was (ouveyed to Dinon, who naturally imngiiu'd that 
there could be Httle danger for Damascus, when Antiochus 
was feasting with his friends. But while the guests were 
enjoying their cnlcrtaiuincnt, the Syrian troops were 
getting luultT arms, and the king, in tlie midst of the 
feast, left the supper tabic, and putting himself at their 
head, proceeded to storm tho walls of the city. The 
Egyptian garrison being taken by surprise, were uuablo 
to defend tlicmselves, and Damascus was carried by' assault 
that night. 

Another city of importance taken by Antiochus was 
Scleucia, situated near the mouth of the Orontes, and 
forming the harbour and port of Antioch, the cjipltal, from 
which it was distant only twelve miles. Selcuciii had 
bei'ii kept by the Egyptians for twenty-seven years, and 
the result had been most injurious to the capital, for the 
Egvplians, when in possession of the port, worc able to 
destroy tho commerce of Antioch by cutting oft’ all 
commuiiicaliou between it and tho sea. .A-iitioeh was, 
lit that lime, not only the chief city of Syria, but almost 
of tho world. Its situation was beautiful, in a lovely 
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valley, Avhich was cDcloscd by nioimtaius sevei-al thousand 
feet in height, and watered by the Oi-oiites, a river naviga- 
ble up to the city. Tho high n>ad between Europe and 
Asia pas»ei\ through it, and tliese atlvautages rendered 
it so attractive to persons of every description, that it 
was continually needing enlargement. That such a city 
should be virtually in tho huiuls of an enemy, must have 
been intolerable to tbc King of Syria, and when a council 
waadield, and it was strongly urged by tho pliysieiiui of 
Antioclius, that an attempt aluuild bo made to recover 
Seleucia, few arguments would Lave been nee<!cd to 
convince the king and lii.s nobles of tlu; desirableness of 
such an undertaking. 13ut no warlike etibrt.s were neces- 
sary to put Aulioehus in possession of Selciieia, or, indeed, 
of the adjoining province. Tlie vices and follies of IMiilo- 
pator, and tho treachery of the Egyptian governors, 
worked for the furtherance of tbc King of Syria’s object, in 
a manner which ho could little have anticipated. Seleucia 
was given up to him by the connivance- of tho garrison j 
and the disappointment and ill treatment of Tiieodotus, 
one of I’hilopator’s generals, soon after made Inin master 
of the whole of Ccele-Syria. 

Theodotns, then governor of that province, had, on a 
previous occasion, strenuously supported the cause of 
Philopator, aud repulsed the forces of Antiochus, but, 
although he had done mucli, dissatistaetion was expressed 
at tho court of Alexandria because he had not accom- 
plished more, and ho was summoned to Mgypt to aceouiit 
for bis conduct. His defence proved that the accusations 
brought against him were groundless, and he was sent 
hack to his government ; but ho carried with him a bitter 
remembrance of the treatment he had recanvod, wliiUt his 
natural indignation was heightened by tlio dismi.st with 
■which tlic vices and effeminacy of i’liilopator and his 
court had inspired him during his short stay at Alcssndria. 
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Even T\itli regard to tlic needful preparations for war, 
the power of Egypt was degraded by tlic folly of the 
king. Tlio courage of the soldiers was weakened by 
luxury, and the ships, built to increase the strength of 
tlie navy, were rather huge inachiuea for the indulgence of 
case and the display of costly furniture, than vessels in 
the least fitted to encounter the attacks of an enemy. 
Their chief pretensions to strength and usefuluoss con- 
sisted in tlicir size. TV6 read of one, 420 feel loiig’and 
wide, with forty banks of oars ; fifty-seven feet being 
tlie length of the longest oars, which were weighted 
with lead at the bandies, that they might be the more 
easily moved. This enormous ship was to be rowed by 
4000 rowers ; its sails were to be shitted by 400 sailors, 
and 3000 soldiers were to stand in ranks upon deck. In 
front tliero were seven beaks, by which it was to strike 
and sink the vcs.scls of the enemy. 

A royal barge, nearly as large ns this huge ship of war, 
inoted on the quiet waters of the Nile for tiie convenience 
and enjoyment of the king and his court. It was fitted 
with state and jirivatc rooiu-s, and was nearly sixty feet 
high to the top of the royal awning. 

But a still more magnificent vessel was presented to 
Philopator by liiero, King of Syracuse. It was built 
under the care of Archimedes, and contained baths, rooms 
for pleasures of all kinds, a library and arrangements for 
au observatory. It was also a ship of war, \vith eight 
towers, and warlike machines capable of throwing stones 
of 300 pounds weight, and arrows eiglitocu find in length. 
This ship was originally called the Ship of Syracuse, but 
after it had been given to Philopator it was known as tlie 
Ship of Alexandria. 

The size and costliness of tlicse ships, and of others 
built by Philopator, could in no way make amends for the 
absence of energy on the part of the king, and whatever 
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might have been the iniprcssiou of inaguifictmoe loft on 
the mind of Theodotus after his visit to tlie eourt, lie felt 
it beneath him to depend any longer on tiio caprices of a 
prince so di^raded. Accordingly, on his return to .Syria, 
he seized upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolcmais, which 
contained the magazines laid up l)y Ptolemy for the army, 
uud delivered them up to Aiitiochus, together with forty 
ships of war. 

Antioehua then advauc<Kl towards Egypt, intending to 
besiege Pelusiuin, but on his approach ho found that the 
garrison had opened the flood-gates from the ncighhoun'ng 
lake, and by that means spoiled the fresh water of tho 
neigltbourhood. This would have caused such serious 
inconvenience to his troops, whilst carrying on operations 
against the city, that he was forced to give U[) bis plan, 
and content himself with seizing many of the open towns 
on the coast of the Kile. 

Philopator was at Memphis, living his usual life of self- 
indulgence, when the invasion of the Syrian king at 
length aroused him from his indolence. lie had still a 
largo and well disciplined army, consisting of Greeks, 
Cretans, Africans, Gauls and Thracians, besides the 
native Egyptians, — in all, seventy-three thousand men, 
and seventy-three elephants. With these forces he was 
preparing to meet his enemy at Pelusium, when intelli- 
gence reached him that Autiochus had for the time given 
up his designs upon Egypt and led back iiis forces to 
winter in Seleucia. A short time siiceecded during 
which efforts were made to establish a regular peace, but 
tho confusion which had followed the breaking up of 
Alexander’s empire had so complicated tho claims of the 
difierent kingdoms, that agreement was soon found to be 
impossible. Ccele-Syria and Palestine were the great 
subjects of dispute, Philopator declaring that they had 
been assigned to his great-grandfather, Ptolemy fictfer, 
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\vlulst Anfcioclms asserted, equally strongly, that they 
had beou given to his ancestor, Seleueus Xicalor. 
Neither party would yield, and, in eoiisequence, when 
the time of the truce had expired, the war broke out 
anew. 

The following spring, Antiochus, ■with a large army, 
again niarehcd towards Egypt, and was met by Philopator 
at the village of liaphia, a hundred niijes to the cast 
of Pelusium. The two kings drew up their forces in 
battle array, and then went from one body of troops to 
another, speaking words of eucohragement to the men. 
Philopator was accompanied by Arsinoe, his queen and 
sister, who rode with him on horseback through the 
ranks, calling upon the soldiers to fight for their wives 
and children, and even when the battle began would not 
consent to leave her husband. Tlic Egyptians at first 
seemed in danger of defeat, for, as the armies approached 
each other, Philopator's Ethiopian elephants trembled at 
tho smell of the Indian clepbanta of Antiochus, and 
shrank from engaging Avith animals so much larger than 
themselves. But before the end of the day a change 
took place in the fortunes of the battle, and though some 
of tho Egyptian ofilccrs treacheroiisly left their posts, 
and carried their troops over to Antiochus, their defection 
could not save the Syrian army from being completely 
routed. Arsinoe enjoyed the knowledge and the pnn’se 
of ha%Tng, by her intrepid example, been the chief cause 
of her husband’s success ; and the king, in gratitude, 
sacrificed to the gods the unusual offering ctf four 
elephants. The battle of Eaphia was fought at the same 
time as the battle of Thrasymene, between the Cartha- 
geniaiis, under Hannibal, and the Eonians, under Fla* 
3ninius. 

By this victory Philopator regained possession of Ccclc- 
Syria and Palestine, and tho inhabitants submitted with 
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cheerfulness to his rule ; for, liaYing been long subject to 
the Egyptians, they entertained a more friendly feeling 
towards them than towards the Syrians. The Egyptian 
king reiuat^icd a short time in the recovered province, 
during which period hi.s court was crowded witli ambas- 
sadors from various cities, and amongst the rest from 
Jerusalem, paying homage to him and offering him jire- 
sents. But Philopator hud nedther tho spirit nor the 
wisdom, which would have enabled him to profit by his 
victories. He sighed for a return to his life of ease, and 
after enduring tho ordeal of Ids newly acquired greatness 
for three months, lie entered into a tri'aty witli A iitioelius, 
bywhich Cccle-Syria, Palcstino and Bha-niciawere penna- 
nently ceded to Bgy])t, aud peace was concluded. 

Philopator then jnade his arrangements to return to 
Egypt, taking his journey through the conipicred pro- 
vinces, and seizing the opportunity to visit Jerusalem. 
According to the Greek principle of acknowledging and 
honouring the gods of all nations, he made eonsidorablo 
gifts to the Temple, and proposed to offer thanks and 
sacrifices in the sacred building, and to this no objection 
was made by the priests, who admitted him to tho outer 
court of the pentiles. But Philopator, struck with the 
beauty of the building, was not contented Avith this im- 
perfect view, and insisted upon being allowed to enter the 
sanctuary, in which were kept “the golden eenser, and 
the ark of the covenant overlaid roxind aboait with gold, 
wherein was the golden pot that had manna, and j\aron’s 
rod tbit budded, and th'e tables of the covenant.” (Hob. 
il. 7.) The priests objected, stating that by their law no 
one, neither stranger nor Jew, except the High Priest 
himself, was permitted to pass heyoivd the second veil, and 
that only once in the year, on tiie great Day of £x])iation. 
Philopator roughly answered that he was not hound by the 
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.Tonnah laws, and ordered them to lead him into tho Holy 
of Holies. 

The city was thrown into alarm by the rcjxjrt of this 
uulicard-of prosamption. Tlie people col]cct.ed together 
tuomltuoiisly, tho air was rout with shrioks, and the priests 
and Levites drew together in a body, praying Ihiit t)ie Al- 
mighty would guard His Temple from tlic profanation 
with which it was threatened. Tho determination of 
Philopntor was only strengthened by this opposition, and 
any attempt to prevent him by forco being useless whilst 
the outer court was filled with Greek soldiers, the king 
entered the second court. But he proceeded no farther. 
God interposed for the preservation of the reverence due 
to Ilimself, and before reaching the sanctuary the impious 
king fell to the ground in a fit, and was carried out 
speechless. 

Philopator left Jerusalem, retaining in Lis heart a burn- 
ing hatred of the Jewish nation, a fe<ding whi(;h exhibited 
itself in a crued manner on his return to Hgvpt. A law 
was made by which the Jews x\ere no longer to be con- 
sidered as having llie rank of Maccdoiuajis, but were to 
be enrolled amongst the Egyptians. Their bodies were 
to be marked with pricks, in the form of an ivy-leaf, in 
honour of Bacchus, and those who refused to submit were 
to be outlawed, or forbidden to enter the courts of justice. 
The Jews were also ordered to sacrifice on tho pagan 
altars, and many were sent to Alexandria to he punished 
for rebelling against this decree. But a merciful inter- 
position of Providence saved them from the late with 
which they were threatened. Whilst expecting to 
be trampled -to death in the Hippodrome by furious 
elephants, a change came over the lung’s mind, and they 
were released unhurt. Three huudi-ed Jews, who liad 
yielded to the temptation and sacrificed to the heathen 
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deities, were afterwards put to death by their own 
countrymen. 

Tlie return of PhOopator from Syria, and tlie jwace 
concluded with Antiochus, were not follow ed by the repose 
which might have boon anticipated. The native Egyp- 
tian forces, who formed a large and important part ot 
Philopator’s army during the late war, had learned, by 
the battle of Eaphia, that an Egyptian phalanx might bo 
not inferior to a Macedonian. They desired, therefore, 
to have an independent position in the army, and claimed 
as a right to bo no longer placed under a Greek general, 
but to be allowed to serve under an Egyptian. This cause 
of discontent, added to their hatred of their vicious and 
cruel king, at length led them to break out into open re- 
bellion. .But the Greeks, although lowered iu warlike 
courage by the wealth and luxury of Egypt, were still hy 
far the better soldiers ; the Egyptian rebels were unable 
to contend with them, and the insurrection was soon put 
down. 

A period of some prosperity for Philopator, marked by 
friendly iotercOurse with foreign nations, ensued. It w.ts 
about this time — in the twelfth year of his reign — that 
the Eoiuans, being engaged in the long and doubtful war 
with the Carthaginians, known as the second Punii; war, 
sent ambassadors to renew their treaty of peace with 
Egypt. Gifts of purple rob«?s were sent both to Philo- 
pator and Arsinoe, and the king received besides a chair 
of ivory and gold, which was the usual present oflered 
by the Boman republic to the mouarchs who wore its 
friends. An alliance with Rome did not, however, in- 
volve enmity with Carthage, and the Egyptian kings kept 
upon good terms with both states during all the Punic 
wars. With the exception of Syria, Ehilopator was in- 
deed at peace with all his neighbours for the whole of his 
reign, aud he was not remiss in evincing sympat^' and 
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ofl'cring help «hcu ncoiled. The Islniid of Rhodes suffered 
greatly from the shock of nn earthquake, which threw 
down a large part of tljc city walls and docks, logctlier 
with the colossal statiio built across the Iiarboijr after the 
siege by Demetrius Polioreetes, aud Pliilopator united 
with other kings and states in rendering assistance to the 
suflorci-s, and sent to lihocle.H a large sum of silver and 
copper, with corn, timber, and hemp. 

The birth of a son and licir, which took place during 
this period, might, it would have Bceraed, have strcngtlj- 
cned Philopator’s throne, and added to bis happiness. It 
was an event considered of great importance, and ambas- 
sadors from tlie neighbouring states crowded to Alexandria 
with gifts arid congratulations. AVith them camo llyr- 
camus the Jew, the son of Joseph, who was tlje favourite 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, He was sent from Jerusalem by 
his father, aud brouglit to the king a pi'o.scnt of one 
hundred boys and one hundred girls, each caiTyiiig u 
talent of silver. The presents were jtrobably even 
more acceptable to Pliilopator than the birth of liis child, 
for he was too far suuk in selfi.shiiuss ni:d vice to bo 
deeply moved by any tiling wliieb did not affect bis pre- 
sent and personal gratilications. 

His time was spent in gaming, drinking and dissipation 
of every kind. Entirely forgetting his duties as a king, 
he valued himself upon 2)residiug at concerts and playing 
on instruments. He kept in his pay several fools, or 
laughing-stocks, as they were then called, who were the 
chosen companions of his meals ; but the person who 
chiefly influenced him was a woman named Agathoclea, 
who, with her brother, Agathoclea, and licr motlicr, 
(Enaiillie, held him bound by those cliaius which clever 
and worthless favourites never fail to cast around a weak 
aud vicious king. Agathocles was tlic king’s .adviser in 
matters of business as well as pleasure, and governed 
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^ike tho army and tho courts of justice. 35ven Sosibius, 
the old and artful miuiatcr who had been tho chief ruler 
in Egypt during the preceding i-eigns, could now ouly act 
according |o the will of tho favourite. Sosibius, liowever, 
was but too willing to yield to the vices and follies of tho 
king and his satellites, and when an actual crime was at 
length suggested to him lie did not hesitate to tako part 
in it. He had iudeed been already too much accustomed 
to such acts to feel any liorror of tliem. Tiie dcatli of 
many pei-sons, who were for various causes obnoxious to 
the king, had been attributed to him, and now, when told 
to kill ArsinoJS the wife of Pliilo'pator, wlio had acted 
with such heroism at tho buttle of Ka|)hLT,and contributed 
so greatly to her husband’s victory, it docs not appear that 
ho interposed a single word in her favour. It was a ca.se, 
however, iu which petitions would have been little likely 
to prevail, for the oflenccs of Arsinoo were not against 
the state, but against her husband’s pleasure. 81ie had 
uo power at court, and no respect was paid her. The 
conduct of the favourites and of tho prime minister was 
offensive to her, and she was not patient enough to hear 
her wrongs without niununriug. Tho king at length, 
weary of her complaiuts, resolved to rid hiiiis'clf of lier, 
and, urged ou by Agatiioclca, gave orders for luu* death. 
Sosibius, to whom the la.'<k was entrusted, employed a 
man named Philammou to munh^ the unfortunate queen, 
but his own share iu the action became known to tlie 
people, and the general indignation was so strongly and 
openly expressed that Philopator was compelled to yield 
to it, and Sosibius was called upon to give nj) tlie king’s 
ring, which resembled what in modern <lav« n oiild be <-alled 
the great seal of the kingdom, and was the badge of his 
office as prime minister. A council was held for the pur- 
pose of appointing his successor, and t!ic choice fell unani- 
mously upon Tlcpolemus, a young nobleman who had 
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already signalised himself in tlie army by his valour. Por 
tho rcmaindcT of Philopiitor's reign Tlcpoleiinis governed 
all the affairs of the kiiisidoiiu Some of those even whicli 
had hitherto been entrusted to Agathoolos weri* placed in 
his hands, for the niiseoiuluct and vices of tho favourite 
had raised an outcry against him, similar to that which 
had caused tho downfall of Sosibius ; and I’liilopiitor, 
though he would not relinquish the pleasui’o of his 
society, was compelled to take from him the charge ot 
receiving tho taxes, a post then bestowed upon Tlepo- 
lemus. 

Another cliarge given to Tlepolemus was that of watch- 
ing over the supply and price of corn in Alexandria. It 
was ih those days considered wise policy to keep do\vu 
the price of food in the capital, oven though the cflect of 
this nrrnngeinout might be injurious to tho rest of tho 
kingdom. Sometimes even a fixed ineasuro of corn was 
given monthly to each citizen, but tho result proved how 
niucli better it w ould have been not to interfere in these 
matters, but to load the ))eople to depend more entirely 
upon themselves ; ft)r, in consequence of this state sup- 
port, tlie crowd of jmor ami restless citizens which swell 
tho mob of every capit.al was larger in Alexandria than it 
otherwise would have been, and the danger of riot, which 
the rulers of the city hoped to lessen, was every j’ear 
increased. 

"With all his vices, Philopator still retained the love of 
literature and science inherent in his family, and to his 
other luxuries ho sometimes added that of the society of 
tlie learned men of the Museum ; but want of moral feel- 
ing was but ill supplied byrespect for talent. Philopator 
creeled in the city of Alexandria a shrine or temple to 
Homer, and in this building he placed a silting figure of 
the great poet, surrounded by seven worsluj)pers, which 
were intended to represent the seven cities that claimed 
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tbe lionour of beiug liia birtlipbice; but tbe lofty desires 
and elevated thoughts which ha<l contributed to produce 
works like the Iliad and the Odyssey were whollv want- 
ing in the court of Alexandria, and we may believe tlint 
even the genius of lloiner would have been unable to 
overcome the debasing influences which would have en- 
compassed him if he had lived in the city of literature 
under the viilo of Ptolemy Philopator. In Upper Egypt, 
however, religious reverence for the king was not entirely 
extinguished. The Egyptian priests placed his name upon 
a small temple near lledinct Abou, and it is also to be 
found inscribed upon the temple at Karnae, and upon 
another temple in Ethiopia. 

The people of Paphos, in the island of Crprus, likewise 
set up a monument to him in the temple of Venus under 
the name of Eupator, by which he was sometimes known. 
The first three Ptolemies had .been loved by their subjects 
and feared by their enemies, but Philopator began his 
reign like an eastern despot, with an act of cruelty dic- 
tated by jealousy, and continuing it on a system of 
tyranny and vice, completely alienated the hearts of his 
people. He died, worn out with disease, in the seven- 
teenth year of his reign, and about the fifty-first of his 
ago ; B. c. 20i. 
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Trie only persons present when Philopator ex- 
■ pired we^’e Agathoeles, his sister Agathoclea, 
and a few irdinduals entirely dcToted to their interests ; 
and the first thought which suggested itself to them was to 
conceal the king’s death until the women could seize the 
money and jewels in the palace, and a plan could bo 
formed to Maintain the authority which they had enjoyed 
under Philopator. Tliis, it was supposed, might be done 
by usurping the regency during the minority of his son 
Ptolemy Epiphaiiea, who was then but five years of age. 
Por this purpose, when it was impossible longer to hide 
the fact that Philopator was dead, Agathoeles caused 
the event to be publicly proclaimed, and, at the same time, 
summoned a council of Alexandrian Greeks, and Jews, 
to deliberate upon the-steps which were to bo taken for 
preserving order and good government. 

At the time appointed he appeared at the assembly, 
followed by his sister Agathoclea, and accompanied by the 
young monarch. After shedding many tears, and wiping 
his eyes witlj the ehlamys, or coloured scarf, which, like 
other Greeks, he wore over his shoulders, ho took the 
little king in his arms and began a speech, in which he 
implored their protection for the youthful monarch, and 
infomied thorn that “ the hte king, in his dying moments, 
had committed the child to the care of Agathoclea, com- 
mending him also to the fidelity of the ilacedouians. In 
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accordance with this injunction, he now appeared before 
them to engage their assistance against Tlepoleiuus, who 
had 80 long held a chief authority in the state, hut who, 
as he had Certain reason to know, had formed tlie design 
of taking possession of the- throne. If proi>f of this 
assertion were required, witnesses were ready to como 
forward.” 

The speoch of Agathocles had a Tory difl'orcnt effect 
from that which lie had anticipated. Tlio citizens* of 
Alexandria liad long been oppressed by his tyranny, and 
utterlv distrusted hia word. Tlepolcinus was, moreover, 
the person entrusted with the charge of supplying Alex- 
andria with corn, a duty whicli was more likely to gain 
friends than ministering to the vices of a hated tyr.ant, 
ajjd, although he had proved himself to be by no means 
a wise ruler, his faults were quite overlooked when put in 
contrast with the glaring offences of Agathocles. When 
the late favourite ended his speech, loud murmurs arose 
amongst the citizens, and the feeling of anger and disgust 
increasing as it was seen to be universal, the whole 
assembly rose in tumult and swore the destruction of 
Agathocles, his sister, and all tlieir depeudejits. 

Agathocles, upon the first symptoms of distrust, saw 
that his life wa-s in danger, and he humedly left Iho 
assembly, and returned to the palace, whcrt> he spent 
soma minutes in doubt as to whether he sliould seek 
safety in flight, or boldly turn upon his enemies, and, by 
ridding himself of them by nntrch'r, seize the power at 
which he had hitherto been craftily aiming. 

The loss of these precious minutes was fatal to him. 
The tumult in the assembly spread to llio streets, which 
were filled with groups of men, and of bo^'s, who always 
formed part of an Alexandrian mob. Hullcnly, but loudly, 
they gave vent to their hatred of Agathocles, and, at 
length, collecting with a definite purjmse of ascertaining 
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thft feeling of tlic army, they moved oil' to the tents of 
the Greek soldiers, and of the foreign mercenaries, whicli 
were close to the palace. A mob, composed of armed and 
unarmed men, soon proved lliat the soldiers^ were as 
cxasjierated as the citizens, but they were without a leader, 
and a messenger was sent to Tlepolcmus, who hap^nnicd 
to be absent from the eitj', to entreat his advice and 
assistance in tlio emergency. The answer brought back 
was, that Tlepolcmus would return quickly, but, iu all 
probability, he knew as little as his rival what, under the 
circumstauccs, it would be desirable to do. 

Agathocles, in tbc meantime, utterly bewildered by 
the danger and difficulties which encompassed him, did 
nothing. He remained in the palace, his friends gathered 
around him, and, as the evening drew on, he sat down 
with them as usual to supper, trusting, probably, to 
chance, and to the strong walls of the palace for protec- 
tion. dlis mother, (dhianthe, wa.s, however, by no means 
so composed. She liad been associated with Iwr son in 
his ollences, and she knew that she must alstt be a sharer 
in his punishment. In the days of her i)ros]tcrity she 
had defied the laws which even heathens obeyed as 
the commands of the gods, but now, in her adversity, she 
sought the protection of the sanctuary, rind, hastening to 
the tem])le of Ceres and Proserj)iue, sat down before the 
altar, weeping bitterly. It was a festal day, and tlio 
women engaged in tbc serv'ice of the temple, knowing 
nothing of the tumult which within those few hours had 
arisen in the Forum, came forward to comfort her. Ilut 
(Enanthe turned from them with stern ingratitude. She 
knew that she was hated, and felt that soon she should be 
despised, and, answering their sympathy by a curse, she 
prayed iho gods that they might live to eat their own 
children in the extremity of hunger. 

The sun set, but the riot did not cease. Throughout 
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the night, men, Momen and boys Lurried tlirough the 
streets witli torches. The crowds wen? greatest in the 
Stadium, where the public games were usually exhibited, 
and in tlm Theatre of llueehus, but they were most noisy 
in front of the palace. Agatliocles, who, alter the 
eve nin g spent witli lii.s friends, liad retired to rest, was 
awakened by the ilproar, and, beginning to distrust the 
security afforded by tlio palace walls, lie rushed to the 
bedroom of the young king, and, carrying the child with 
him, liastoncd with tiie (iill'erent members of thu family, 
Aristomenes, one of the late imuiareh’s ministers, and 
two or tlm’O guard.s, to an undergrouiul passage wliieh led 
from the palace to the theatre. Tliere the remainder of 
the night was passed. Xo acts of vinleiieo were .attempted 
hy the mob ; but at daybreak tin? murmurs became 
louder, mid thousands collected in the palace yard, calling 
for tiieir young monarch. By this time the Greek soldie rs 
had joined the mob, and as they wore powerful enough to 
overcome any resistance from the royal guards, tlie people 
pressed upon the palace gates, burst them open, and 
bt*gan the search of the jialuce. Tlirough the halls aud 
lobbies the infuriated rabble rushed madly, but in vaiu. 
At length, hearing that Agathocle.s with the little king 
had fled to the underground passage, they hastened iliither. 
The entrance was guaixled hy three doors of iron grating, 
but when the soldiers and the mol) had sLU!CBe<led in 
beating ffown the first, Aristomenes was sent out to ofibr 
terms of surrender. Agathoolos was willing to give up 
the young king, to reliuejuish his misused power, his ill- 
gotten wealth aud estates, — he a.skcd only for his life. 

A stern refusal was the reply, and a shout arose tiiat 
Aristomenes should be killed. The miiiisler’a danger was 
imminent, lie was the best of I’hilopator's advisers, aud 
the only fault that could be brought forward against hj^ 
was, that he was the friend of Agathocles, aud had named 
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his little daughter Agathoclca ; bat the angry mob were 
not ill a condition to mete out justice. They required 
ouly a victim ; and the life of Aristomcncs would certaiuly 
have been sacrificed, if some one present had not s.iggested 
that it was necessary to spai-o him in order tliat he might 
carry back their answer to Agatliocles. Further resislaucc 
was now useless, and Agatliocles, having no otiicr alterna- 
tive, delivered U|) the young king, and yielded himself a 
prisoner. The little monarch was set upon a horse, and 
led away io the Stadium, amid the shouts of tho crowd. 
There he was placed on the throne from which his father 
had viewed the public games, and whilst he was crying in 
his childish terivir at being surrounded by strange faces, 
the outcry of the mob for reveuge on the guilty minister 
arose as loudly :is before. 

Tho clamour and confusion were overpowering, till 
Sosibius, the son of the former minister of that name, 
seeing no other wav of putting a stop to the fury of tho 
mob, and to the ciiild’s grief, turned to the little king, 
and asked him if the enemies of his mother and of his 
throne should be given up to tho people. Without, of 
course, understanding what was meant the child answered 
“yes,” and Sosibius was then permitted to carry him 
away to his own house, tliat ho might be safe from the 
tumult. 

Tho Bontonco so innocently passed was speedily imt in 
esccution. i\gathocle8 was led fortli bound, and stabbed 
ill the presence of those who, hut a few days previous, 
would have felt honoured by obtaining from him a word, 
or even a glance. 

llis family were reaen’ed for a fate even yet more 
terrible. (Eiiauthe was dragged from the altar of Cores 
and Froserpine, and Agathoclea and her sister being 
brought forward, they were delivered up to the people, 
who, with the madness and cruelty which seem peculiarly 
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to have belonged to an Aloxaticlrian mob, lUcrally tore 
them in pieces. 

The women of the lower orders, as is common in all 
such cases, wore even more closper.ate and infuriated than 
the men. Not content witli the death of Agathocles 
and hia relations, they renionibered that Philaminon, who 
had been employed in the murder of Ai*sinoe, had, within 
three days, conic to Alexandria, and tlicy made a 
tumultuous rush at his liousc. The door quickly gave 
way before their blows, and the unhappy man was killed 
upon the spot hy elub.s and stones, llis little son was 
strangled by these female monsters, and his wife dragged 
into the streets, and there torn to pieces. 

A reign commenced under soch horrible circumstances 
did not promise peace or prosperity for tlie future. 
Egypt was in fact left without a regular govornmout, 
although Sosibius and Aristomenes undertoolc j<nutly the 
care of the young king, and in consequence of this charge 
were the actual rulers of the kingdom. The Aleiandriim 
statesmen had latterly shown themselves very unwarthy 
pupils of Ptoleuiy Soter and Pliiladelphus, whose object 
it always was so to form alliances from time to time witli 
the neighbouring states as to allow the power of no one 
in particular to preponderate. But the ministers of 
Fhilopator, and those who carried on the government 
during the first years of the reign of his infant son, 
appear to have watclie<l less carefully against such a 
source of danger. They were not aware that wiiilst the 
successors of Alexander were disputing about the division 
of his empire, tho power of the iloiuans wa.s growing, 
rapidly, and they failed to foresee that, before many years 
had gone by, the republic would be their most dangerous 
enemy. 

The close of the second Punic war, and the humilia- 
tion of Carthage, the great commercial state, might 
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perhaps have opened their eyes to this fact ; bnt when 
lliis event took place (u.c. 201) Kgypt was utterly 
weakened by the result of one of tlie most uii"eucrou8 
wars wliicb liad ever been entered into by atnbitious 
states. 

At’iiilst the little King of Egypt was in the Imnds of 
hi.s nurses, and llie country exposed to all the dangers of 
insurrection and internal discord, Philip, King of 3Iaco* 
don, and Antioehus the Great, King of Syria, agreed to 
seize u[)on tiie foreign provuices belonging to Egypt, and 
to divide tbcm between themselves. Antioehus inarched 
into Cadc-Syria and Pbccnicia, and defeated the ariiiics 
sent against him by the Egyptian rulers. He was 
assisted in bis battles by the Jews, who retained a keen 
remembrance of the ill treatment they had endured under 
Pliilopator. Antioehus in return released Jerusalem 
from taxes for tiiree years, scut a large sum of money for 
(ho ser%’icc of the Temple, and granted to the elders, priests 
and scribes, and to tlie singing men, freedom from all 
taxation for tlie fiilnrc. Put tliero could have been little 
eonsolatiuii for tbe Jews in this temporary proleclion. 
As Joscplius, the Jewish historian, remarks, “ they were 
reduced to this miserable case, that if the Syrian king 
got tbe better they were to bo afflicted, and if he lost the 
day they wore to sutter the same misfortune, so tliat they 
were not unlike a ship in a tempest, surrounded and 
dashed on ei'ery side with waves, for they were placed in 
the middle of Antiochus’s good or bad fortune.” Eor the 
time, however, the good Ibrtune of the Syrian monarch 
prevailed. The Jews were safe, and tlie Egypiians were 
proDiirtionatcly alarmed ; and when ambassadors arrived 
from liome, bringing the intelligence that the powerful 
republic liad con<iuered Hannibal, and thuiikiiig the King 
of Egypt for the friendship that had been shown them 
during the doubtful struggle with Carthage, which hud 
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lasted cigliteeii years, It ia perhaps sc.irdcly a cause for 
surprise that the Egj’ptian ministers, so closely tln-oatcncd 
bv Antiochus and his allies tlio MacedoTiiiins, should turn 
to the Ijjomaus with the confidence of finding in tludr 
support the strength which the country so urgently 
needed. 

But the manner in which this aid wa.s sought was an 
act of folly, perpetrated by men blindly rushing upon 
their own destruction. In answer to the embassy, the 
Alexandrian ministers sent to Home a request that the 
Senate would undertake the guardianship of the young 
Ptoleinv Epiphanca, and during hia childhood defend the 
kingdom against Philip and Antiochus. 

The reply of the Romans was most conciliatory. They 
accepted the responsibility offered them, and sent Marcus 
Eepidus to Alexandria to govern the fijreign affairs of the 
kingdom, under the modest title of tutor to the young 
king. At the same time they despatched ambassadors to 
Antiochus and Philip, to order them to make no attack 
upon Egypt, on pain of failing under the diaplcaanre of 
tbe-Roman Senate. 

The haughty command had at first but very little 
weight with the two monarchs. But when Antiochus 
had conquered Plia'nicia and Cccle-Syria, he was met by 
a second message from the Senate, who no longer spoke 
in the name of their ward, the young King of Egypt, but 
ordered him to give up to the Eoiuau people tin; states 
which he had seized, as they belonged to tins Romans by 
the right of war. 

Antiochus felt himself unable to co|)c with an enemy 
so imperious and pt)werfiil, arid, in order to avoid direct 
submission, he entered into a treaty with Eg> [>t, by which 
he betrothed his daughter Cleopatra to the young 
•Ptolemy, and promised as her doM'cr tho disputed 
provinces of Phccuicia and Cadc-Syvia, which were to be 
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given up to tlic- Egyptians when tho king was old enough 
to be married. 

From this time tho Greek kingdom in Egypt began to 
fall by the very same steps by which it had riser. ^Vhcn 
tho old Egyptian kings upljcld themselves in their govern- 
ment by the aid of Greek soldiers, they were paving tlio 
way for tlie subjeetioii of their dominions to tho power 
of the Greeks; and when the Alexandrian kings leaned 
upon the Koinans for defeuce, they, in like manner, were 
preparing their country for subjection to Home. 

I'h'cn at tlio very coinmonceiuent of tliis protective 
aliianoc with tho Eoinans, the Egyptians were made to 
feel painfully tlio degradation of their position. Philip 
of 3IacedoD marched against Athens, which had hitherto 
been in alliance with Egypt. 'J'he Athenians sent to 
Alexandria to bog for the usual help, but the Egyp- 
tian ministers dared not give it until they had sent to 
Home to ask permission ; and wlien the answer came 
back, tliey wero told that the Senate did not wisli tlicm 
to giyj any such aid, but that the Eoman people would 
themselves take earc of the (ireeks, who were their own 
allies. The great battle of Cynocephahe, fought between 
the Eomaiis and Philip of Macedon, and in which Philip 
was completely defeated, soon proved that Eonie was in- 
deed equal not only to protect her allies, but to conquer 
every opposing state, aud even if Egypt liad been in a 
condition to ofier resistance to the encroachments of its 
protectors, the attempt would have been utterly useless. 
But in fact tho internal condition of the country was fast 
bringing to maturity the seeds of decay, wliich liad 
existed from the very beginning of the Alexandrian king- 
dom. Tho native Egyptians, the tillers of the soil and 
the owners of estates, had no share in the government. 
They lived under their Greek masters as a subject race ; 
and whilst military discipline had been enforced, and life 
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and property respected, this obedience had bccnibr the 
most part willingly granted ; but during the childhood of 
the young Ptolemy anarchy and confusion iuei-cased c\tTy 
year. Tl#} government, Aveak in its relations with foreign 
states, Avas equally Aveak in its iiitornii! ])olicy. The 
Egyptians, Avhilst conducting themselves Avith order and 
submission, had been entrusted A\ith arms, and they 
turned these arms against their masters. Even in the 
last reign, the Egyptian phalanx, the strongest body of 
national troops, had shown signs of disobedience; and 
now, under the young king, who, by Avhat Avould seem 
almost a mockery, avus called by tlie Alexandrians, 
Epipbancs, or Illustrious, tbo soldiers broke out into 
open rebellion. 

They took possession of a toAvn in the midille of llio 
Delta, and compelled the royal troops regularly to besiego 
it ; but they were at length obliged to surrender, after 
receiving a promise from Ptolemy that their lives should 
be spared. The promise was not kept ; and this faith- 
lessness on the part of the king, which was exhibited also 
on many other occasions, Avas one great 'source of the 
discontent of his subjects during tbo Avhole of his I'cign. 

The unsettled condition of the country became at 
length 80 Bcrious and alarming that the governing council 
resolved, as the best'means of re-establishing the royal 
power, to declare the king’s minority at an cud. 
Epiphanea had already reigned nine years, but he had not 
yet attained the legal age at Avliicii he might exercise an 
independent authority. The council however dctoriniiu’il, 
as soon as possible, to celebrate Avhat was called his 
Anacleicria, orithe ceremony of exhibiting him to tlio 
people, and preparations Avere made for his coronation at 
Memphis. 

To this city he came in stale, and being met by tho 
priests of Upper and LoAver Egypt, lie Avas crownud with 
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the double crown of the two provinces in the temple of 
Ptliah. ‘When the ccnnnojiy was concluded, the priests 
made a decree in honour of tlie king, which was carved 
on the stoiio known by the name of the Kostuta Stone, 
and M-liich is now to be seen in the liritisli iMiiseum. 
The decree contains titles of honour bestowed on 
Kpiphancs and his parents, who are all termed gods; and 
it, enacts that the statue of Epiphanes sliall be wor- 
shipped in every temple of Egypt, and be carried out in 
the processions with those of the gods of the country. 
It also contains a command that the enactments thus 
made shall be carved in sacred, common, and Greek wri- 
ting at the foot of every statue of the king. 

It was this stone, with its threefold inscription, which, 
after it had been forgotten for centuries, led to the in- 
torprct.ation of the liieroglypliical characters of Egypt. 

Till* government of the minister Aristomcnes, during 
the minority of Epiphanes, although so weak as to de- 
moralise the people, was still remarkable for the lessening 
of taxation and the reverence shown to the priests and 
the temples. ' Aristomcnes was a man of upriglit chn- 
meter, and iu liiiuself commanded respect. After the 
coronation of Epiphanes his influence was still so wisely 
exerted that, as long as the young. king listened to his 
advice, the royal orders were on tho whole obeyed. But 
the salutary check thus imposed upon the ignorance and 
solflshuess of Epiphanes was soon thrown oil’. 11 is vicious 
companions gained an ascendancy over his mind, and soon 
resolved to rid both themselves and the king of a tutor 
anil counsellor who interfered with the iudulgeuco of 
llicir wishes. • 

It hap|)ened on one occasion that Epiphanes, weary 
]iorliaps with the revelries of the precediug night, fell 
asleep when ho ought to hove been listening to the 
speech of a foreign ambassador. Aristomeues geutly 
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shook him, and awoke him. AVhen the king Ma.'j alone 
with his companions ami attendants, they iv|u-eM-nt<'d to 
him that this act was iv great impertinence. “If,” they 
said, “ itVvas right to blame him for falling asleep when* 
worn out with the cares of state, vet at least it should 
have been done in private, and not in the presence of the 
whole court.” This absurd complaint touehed the pride 
of the youpg king, a)jd forgetting all the benefits which 
he had derived from tlm council of Lis minister, he 
ordered that Aristomtmes should be put to death by being 
compelled to drink poison. 

From this period Fpipbanea pursued his course of vice 
unchecked, and his people felt themselves under the ptnver 
of a cruel tyrant. One means of redeeming liis character 
was, however, granted him, through the influence of hia 
wife Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, King 
of Syria, who, after being betrothed to him for six years, 
mamed him when he had attained the age of eighteen. 

Cleopatra was a woman of strong mind and great good 
sense, and Antiochus, in consenting to the marriage, pro- 
bably hoped that her influence over her weak husband 
might be turned to the advantage of Syria. But she 
proved herseH* true to her duties as a wife and a queen, 
and, instead of seeking to aggrandize her father, she was 
her husband’s wisest and best counsellor throughout his 
reign. 

Sudi assistance was greatly needed, for wars and dis- 
turbances followed each other rapitlly during tlic remain' 
ing years of the young king’s life. Antiochus, though li« 
bad professed to give up to Egypt, as a jvortion of his 
daughter's dowry, the provinces of .liuka, J'hcenicia, and 
Cmle-Syria, appears never really to liave relinquished his 
hold of them ; and as soon as Cleopatra w as married, war 
broke out again. Internal disseiisious followed. The 
Egyptians rebelled a second time, and a second rfinc the 
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rt'ljGls were promieed a pardon and afterwards betrayed ; 
whilst Hpiphanes, yho bud not even shown himself to the 
army during the time of danger, pretended, when the 
tictory was gained, to act tlie conqueror, aiideactually 
caused the 32gyptian leaders to be fastened to his chariot 
wheels, and, after dragging them round the city walls, 
ordered them to be put to death. 

Cyprus and Cyreue were by this time nearly all that 
remained to b'gypt of its foreign provinces. The Greek 
cities whiirh had formerly sought the protection of tbo 
Alexandrian monarchs now looked to Rome for help. 
The greater part of Asia Minor was subject to Antio* 
chus ; Phoenicia and Cosle-Syria, which had been given 
up to Epiphanes, had been again lost; and the Jews, who 
had formerly sided with the kings of Egypt, as being the 
stronger but the milder rulers, now joined the Syrians. 
Epiphanes, however weak and vicious he might be, did 
not view this diminution of his power with indifference. 
When Autioclms the Great died, lie determined to enforce 
his claims upon Cosle-Syria, and although warned by the 
Romans that it would be against their wish if the war 
were carried on, he still persisted in making preparation^ 
for it. It is stated that he was asked by one of bis gene* 
rals how he should be able to jiay for the laige forces 
which ho was collecting. In replj'^ he said playfully, 
“ My treasure is iii the number of my friends.” Tho 
joke was taken in earnest. His subjects were afraid of a 
heavy imposition of taxes, and as the surest mode of 
securing themselves from such a risk, formed a plan to 
poison him. The crime was effected without difficulty, 
and Ptolemy Epiphanes died in tho twenty-ninth year of 
his age, after a reign of twenty-four years, leaving the 
navy unmanned, the army discontented and rebellious, 
tlie treasury enjpty, and the whole framework of govern- 
ment out of order. 
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Just before the death of Epiphanea he had offered 
some assistance to the Aebaiaua, who were struggliiijj 
against the Roman power. The Acliaiaiis in return 
thoughfkit necessarv to send ambassadors witii messages 
of thanks. Polybius, the historian, from whom our chief 
knowledge of the reign of the Alexandrian kings is ob> 
tsined, prepared to accompany them, but before tluj 
embassy had quitted Greece it was stopped by the news 
of the king's death. 
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of Ptolemy Epiphanes appear to have had no 
thought of altering or improving the condition of Egj-pt, 
or of lesBcniug the pom'er of any future iiovereign. Tlieir 
act was merely an outbreak of private vengeance, and but 
little notice was taken of it by the people generally. 
Cleopatra, the strong-miniled and sensible wife of Epi- 
phaiu’s, assumed tlie reins of government for her youjig 
son Ptolemy, surnamed Pliilomctor, or the mother-loving, 
and for seven years wa.s recognised as the liegent of 
Egypt. At the expiration of that period Philoniotor, 
having attained his fourteenth year, was crowned with 
great pomp, and ambassadors from several foreign nations 
were sent to offer congratulations, and to renew with him 
their ancient treaties of peace. 

This state of prosperity and tranc[uilltty continued 
during the lifetime of Cleopatra. Her brother Autio- 
elms Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus the Great, was 
from his ambition the monarch most likely to be a source 
of danger to Egypt; but Cleopatra contrived to preserve 
peace with him. The weakness of the country was not 
exhibited until after her death, when tho old disputes 
about Phoenicia and Coele-Syria once more broke out. 
As in former reigns, the ministers and advisers of the King 
of Egypt laid claim to these provinces, whilst the King 
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of Syria denied that they had ever been s'iven up. . At 
length, as the most dii’oel moile of seftliii;' the <iuesti.)ii, 
^ntiochus marched into Kgypt', defeated lli« Ivi^ypltan 
army avPelusium, and took possession of the person of 
hia nephew, Philometor. Jle then proceeded to i\Ieinj)his, 
and pretending that he was acting on behalf of the nephew, 
who was in fact his prisoner, seized it without having to 
atrike a blow. 

Prom this motnont a sucecssion of eonfusing events, 
singularly unfortunate for Kgypt, began. Philometor 
being a captive in the hands of Aiiiiochus Epiphancs, his 
B C 170 brother, then about (ifteon years of age, 

declared himself king, taking at the same time 
the name of Euergertes the Second. Tlii.s a|)pcll:it ion w as 
derived from one of the most popular of his aucestor.s, 
but Euergertes is better known in history as i'tolciny 
Pbyeeon, or “the bloated," a nickuamc given to him 
when he had grown coarse and unwieldy from a life of 
luxury. 

3%eBoman8 being the protectors of Egypt, ambassadors 
were sent to ask for their assistance against Antiochus; 
but as there would unavoidably be some delay before 
help could be obtained from them, even if they 'vere. wil- 
, liug to grant it, it was necessary to adopt more iinmediato 
and effective measures to save the kingdom from ruin. 
It happened that ambassadors from several foreign sialcs 
were at that time in Alexandria. Two had arrived from 
Achaia, one to renew a truaty of peace, the other to settle 
the terms of awrestling match. Tln-ee were prc>ent from 
Athens, one hai'ing brought gifts for the king, the others 
being connected with sacred atiairs. A n embassy from .Mile- 
tus, and another from Clnzomcine, likewi.se waited in the 
city; and the ministers of I’tolcmy i’liys<a:n. seeing no other 
intercessor near, determined to make nso of these foreign 
friends to alter, if possible, iho purprwes of Antioc-lui.s. 
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They proposed to them, tliorcforc, to set out for ^fcnipliis, 
and, meeting the invader, to plead for peace. The mission 
was kindly undertaken. The ambassadors arrived at 
Memphis before Antiochus had left tho city, aad after 
being feasted in great state, on audience was granted to 
them. 

But the task which had been undertaken was too di0U 
cult. Antiochus denied unscrupulously that his father 
liad ever given the contested provinces as part of his 
daugliter’s dower, and, in order to gain time, he promUed 
the petitioners that he would let them have an answer 
as soon as his own ambassadors, whom he had despatched 
to Alexandria, should return. In the meanwhile, he 
carried his army down the Kile, to Naucratis, and from 
thence inarched to Alexandria, and laid siege to it. 

The first assault was unsuccessful, and Antiochus, 
finding that he was not likely to obtain his object as 
speedily as he had anticipated, sent ambassadors to bribe 
both the Bomans and the Greeks, in case ho might need 
their help. The Egyptians, on their part, had the benefit of 
the intercession of their old allies, the Bhodians, who made 
great efi'orts to arrange a peace between them and the 
Syrian king. But Antioclms had a specious argument 
ready for the support of his owu projeftts. He was, so 
he told tho Rhodians, only fighting for the cause of his 
nephew, Philometor, and if the Alexandrians wished for 
peace, they had but to open their gates to their rightful 
monarch. His ingenious excuses did not, however, in 
this instance, profit him. Alexandria held out bravely, 
and Antiochus was at length compelled to retire, leaving 
Ptolemy Pliyscon, King of the G^^reeks, at Alexandria, 
whilst Philometor, at Memphis, was acknowledged to be 
the sovereign of the rest of Egypt. As a reward for his 
selfish ambition, Antiochus kept the city of Pclusium in 
his own hands, so that he might be able to re-enter Egypt 
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’Trhenorer he chose. He also carried off nil the Ire.nsuro 
on which he could hiy liis hands ; aud his court, and even 
his own dinner table, shone with a blaze ol’ gold and 
silver, hTtherto unknown in Syria. 

Philometor had by this time clearly discovered tlie real 
motive of his uncle’s actlou-s ; for the pretence of sup- 
porting the claims of the rightful monarch was evidently 
a mere mockery ; all that Antioehus desired being to 
make Egypt a province of Syria. A union with his 
brother against their common enemy seemed to secure 
the best, and indeed the only, prospect of safety ; and, 
although Physcon liad, no doubt, acted wrongfully in pro- 
claiming bimeelf king, it appeared better to forgive liiiii, 
and allow him to s.hare tho sovereignty of Egypt, than 
to expose the country to ruin by a civil war, whicli \vould, 
unquestionably, be followed by another Syrian invasion. 

The two Ptolemies, therefore, agreed to reign together, 
and Philometor, at the same time, and as a part of tho 
treaty, proposed, according to the Egyptian custom, to 
marry his sister, Cleopatra. The year in which this 
peace was concluded, was called the twelfth of Ptolemy 
Philometor, and the first of Ptolemy Physcon, 

The following year saw the Syrians again in Egypt, 
and the gates of ^Memphis were a second lime opened to 
Antioehus without a battle. . But, on this occasion, Iho 
Homans interposed for the protection of the br<jtlK*r 
kings. Antioehus had marched to within four miles of 
Alexandria, when he was mot bythcEoman ambassadors, 
who ordered him to quit the country. A ntiochus hesilaled 
to comply with the emperor’s command ; but one of the 
ambassadors, drawing a circle round him on the sand with 
his stick, told him that if he crossed that lino without 
promising to leave Egypt at once, it should be taken as a 
declaration of war against Itoino. 

Those were the days of Home's greatest power, and 
Antioehus, mighty though he was, dared not risk the 
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anger of the rcpnblie. He quilted Egypt, and the two 
kiuga sent ambassadors to Home to thank the Senate for 
their help, and to aekiiowledge that they owed more to 
the Homan people than they did to the gods or. to their 
forefathers. 

Believed from a foreign encinv, the brothers had leisure 
to cherish their mutual distrust. Quarrels broke out, 
and the party of I’liyscon, being the stronger of the 
two, rhilomctor was driven from the kingdom, and 
foreed to take refuge at Borne. He was not the only 
]>rinco who was at that time suing for restoration to a 
throne, at the hands of men who disdained all regal 
authority. Demetrius, a nephew of Antioch'us Epiphancs, 
who, as a son of that king’s eldest brother, had a prior 
claim to the Syrian throne, was also in Borne, asking to 
plead his rights before the Bomaii Senate ; and feeling 
groat sympatliy for the misfortunes of Philoinctor, he 
])n;|)ar<‘d, as soon as he heard of the approach of tho 
Bgyptiuu monarch, to show him all tho respect in his 
power. Ho accordingly caused royal robes and an 
equipage to be made r«‘:Kly, in order that Philomctor 
might enter Borne in kingly state, ami went liimself to 
greet him. The two princes met at tho distance of about 
twenty-six miles from Bomc. Philometor received the 
attentions of Demetrius with great gratitude, but ho 
did not deem it right to accept his presents, or to permit 
the Syrian prince to attend him during the rest of his 
journ^. Ho persisted in entering Borne on font, with 
tho dress which he then wore, and accompanied by the 
same attendants. His object was to excite tho compassion 
of the Bomans, by exhibiting before them tho poverty to 
which ’oe was reduced ; and, with this same purpose irt 
riew, he took up his abode in a lodging belonging to one 
of bis own subjects, a painter of Alexandria. 

"When the Senate received notice of the arrival of 
Philometor, they sent a message of excuse for the neglect 
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of the honours usually shown to princes of his rank, 
•which dill not, they said, arise from any disrespect, but 
only from the fact that his coming had been so earefully 
kept secret. They gave directions tliat he sluniid be 
conducted to a house suitable to his hirtli, and be pro- 
vided, at the public expense, with all things neoessary for 
his due maintenance •wiiilst he remained in Koine ; and 
soon afterwards an audienec was granted him, in order 
that he might represent Ins case to the Senate. 

A decision was given in Ids favour — at least, to a cer- 
■tain extent. Kliyscon, it was settled, should reign in 
Cyrene, whilst the rest of Egypt should remain under 
the domiuiou of I’hilometor. 

To this decree Physcon could ofter no resistance but 
he complained, that the divisiuu was very uul'air, and the 
year after it had been mode he went himself to Koine to 
entreat that the island of Cyprus might also be granted 
him. This request •was complied with, and ordera were 
given that if any resiatance were made by Philometor, 
the Soman forces should support Physcou. It is said 
that whilst Physcon was at Borne on tltis occasion, he 
made an offer of marriage to Cornelia, the mother of the 
Ghfacchi. hut was refused. 

The decree respecting Cyprus was productive of most 
serious cousequeuccs. The governor of the island, failh- 
fbl to Philometor, would not give it- up, aud the Roinau 
amhassadora sailed to jUe.\andria, aud iippoaleil lo Pbilo- 
metor, seeking to compel him to enforce their eders. 
Philometor received them with all lionoiu's, ana gavts 
them fair promises, but still delayed any direct rejily. 
He contrived indeed, by his courteous treatment, keep 
them forty days in this state of umrrtaiiity, ami at ibo 
end of that time they returned to Uonie to coimnunieato 
the failure of their object to tlie Senate, who fortlnvitli 
declared the peace with Egypt to be at an end. 
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Physcon, whilst aeelcijig to gain an increase of his 
kingdom, ran a serious risk of losing what he already 
possessed. The people of Cyrene hated him for his 
cruelty and despised him for his vices. They called him 
Kakergctca, or the ilischief-maker, as well as Phyacon, 
and at length rose in rebellion against him. It was for 
some time doubtful wdueh side would be victorious, but 
the insurrection was at length put down, and Physcon, 
having received some small support from the Eotnans, 
obtained leave from the Senate to levy an army of his 
own, enlisted some of the allies of the republic under 
his standard, and then made a vigorous effort to gain 
possession of Cyprus. The fact that an Egj'ptian prince 
could not venture to raise an army' without tlie permis- 
sion of Home is a sufficient proof of the state of degra- 
dation to which the once powerful kingdom had sunk. 

The actual support given to Pliyscon on this occasion 
seems to have been uotliing, and being unable by himself 
to cope with the power of Philoinetor, he was compelled, 
after the loss of several battles, to lay down his arms, 
and yield himself Ins brother’s prisoner. 

Tiui superior character of Philometor was displayed in 
a remarkable manner on this occasion. Physcon had 
before rebelled and been forgiven, and it would scarcely 
have been a matter of surprise if his puniahmeiit had 
now been severe. But Philometor not only Ibrgave 
him a second time, but replaced him on the throne of 
Cynace. 

The pomans allowed this peace to bo effected without 
their interference. Their troops were probably needed 
in other quarters, as the third Punic war was just 
beginning, and it is not impossible that the magnanimity 
of Philometor may have turned the feeling of the Senate 
in his favour. 

In the meantime Demetrius, of Syria, who when at 
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Boiric had shown so much sympathy for riiiloiiiotorj had 
succeeded iu establishing himself upon the Syrian throne, 
without the aid of the Koraaus, and had induced them at 
length to acknowledge him as king. Hut he was a prince 
devoted to luxury an<l sclf-indiilgonce, and wlieii he had 
lost the stimulus wliicli supported hitm whilst he was 
unfortunate, he gave hiinsolf up to pleasure. Having 
caused a castle flanked with four towers to he built near 
Antioch, he shut himself up in it, and refusing to attend 
to any business, spent half the day iu <lrinking. The 
memorials presented to him were never attended to, 
justice ceased to be administered, and the condition of 
the country became at last so deplorable that his subjects 
entered into a conspiracy to dethrouc him, and their 
plans were in au underhand manner su[>ported by I’liilo- 
metor. 

The motive for this apparently ungrateful conduct is 
to be found in the treachery of Demetrius, who had 
furmed a plot with the governor of Cyprus, by which 
that island was to be delivered up to him for the sum of 
five hundred talents. This baseness cancelled former 
benefits, and Philometor now joined with the enemies of 
Demetriu.s iu an attempt to set up a new pretender to 
the throne of Syria. The ))crsou clmscii for this purpose 
was a young mau named Balas, of low birth, but well 
able to enact the part assigned him. Following the di- 
rections given him, Balas declared himself to be the son 
of Aiitiochus Epiphaues, aud having been well instructed 
in all that ho was to say and do, he succeeded iu mislead- 
ing many persous in Syria, and wtis at lengtlt taken to 
Borne, where the Senate, though they saw plainly through 
the imposture, issued a decree iu liis favour, and even 
proiuiscil him their assistance. Balas now took the name 
of Alexander, and assumed the title of King of Syria; 
and having seized upon the city of J’toleuiais, in Pales- 
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tine, was joined there by many of the discontented subjects 
of Demetrius. 

The danger was now so pressing that Demetrius was 
obliged to quit his eiistle and his pleasures, aiivi take steps 
for the defence of his crown, but it was all in vain. A 
great battle was fouglit, in which his troops were totally 
defeated, and the king, after making every efibrt to retrieve 
the day, was compelled to flee. In the retreat his horse 
plunged into a hog, and his pursuers coming up with him 
killed him with their arrows. 

Alexander Dalas.by this victory, found, himself King of 
Syria, and immediately sent to demand m marriage Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Philometor. The proposal was 
accepted, and Philometor himself conducted his daughter 
to Ptolemais, where the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp. Put the deceit in whicli Alexander bad 
been so well iiistrueted was now turned against those 
who had supported him. At the very time wiien Pliilo- 
raetor was at L’tolemais, and nhout to form a most inti- 
mate alliance with the new King of Syria, a jdot was 
formed against his life. It wa.s discovered, and Philometor 
demanded of Alexander that the leaders should he given 
up to liim. Alexander not only refused, but openly ad- 
mitted that the conspiracy was in part his own; and as 
the natural consequence of such an acknowledgment, 
Philometor it'called his daughter, and turned against 
Alexander the troops which had been led into Syria for 
the purpose of supporting him. He entered Antioch at 
the head of his army. But although he was actually 
proclaimed King of Asia And Egypt by the citizens, he 
had no intention of taking possession of the kingdom. 
All that he proposed was to support the claim of a rival 
prince, Demetrius Nicator, the son of Demetrius, and to 
give liiin in marriage the daughter whom he had taken 
from Alexander. With a forbearance whicli was tlien 
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very uncommon, he called to;;oUicr a council of ilio 
people, and persuaded them to m-idvc this new monarch; 
and when Jsicator had been acknowlctly[cd as king at 
Antioch, l*liilon>etor prcj)ari.'d lo support his causo by 
marching against Alexander. 

AV'^heu the two armies met in battle Alexander was de- 
feated, and fled ; but ithc victory was dearly purchased. 
Philometor’s horse, Irightoucd iu tlie battle by the brav- 
ing of an elephant, threw liini into the ranks of the 
enemy, and ho was taken up covered w itii wounds. For 
five days he lay spccc-hless. Tlie siirgeons thou endea- 
voured to cut a piece of the broken bom; from liis skull, 
but be died under tbe operation. If llie certainty tif 
victory could have aflbrded him any satisfaction in his 
tying hour it was granted him ; for the head of his enemy, 
Alexander, waa brought to him before he expired. He is 
aaid to have looked at it with delight, but tbe assertion 
seems incompatible with his otherwise humane disposition. 

Ptolemy Flulonq^to^ reigned thirty-five years in all ; 
eleven years alone, six years jointly with his brother, 
and eighteen more alone whilst Physcon reigned in 
Cyrene. His character was alike brave and mild, and lu; 
is the last monarch of his family who can be i-egardcd 
with any satisfaction. He left his kingdem stronger 
than he found it, and governed with such gentleness that 
not only were his friends and kinsmen spared ^vlicii tliev 
had rebdled against him, but no citizen of Alexandria was 
put to death during the whole of his reign. 

Learning and science flourished at Alexandria during 
the reign of Philometor notwithstanding the disiurbam-es 
of the country. Hipparchus, the astronome r, as I'be 
greatest literary man of the period. Ho was reniai kablc 
for his industry and his unwearied sear«-li afler truth. It 
was he who first made a catalogue of (he livi d stars. The 
Alexandrian grammarians of that day were also noted. 
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Aristarclms, tbo tutor of Physcon, wlio was one of thorn, 
was particularly distinguished for his critical writings. 
]Io devoted himself chiclly to the examination of Iloiuer, 
and with the aid of his friends produced the corrected 
edition of the writings of the great poet, which has been 
handed down to the present day. 

The wars between Syria and Bg^t during the reign of 
Philouictor were, as they had ever been, the source of 
much confusion in Judea — tho Jews being divided into 
two parties, the Syrian aud the Egyptian. The Syrian 
party at length obtained the upper hand, and Onias, 
the iligh Priest, with a large body of Jews, fled to Egypt, 
where they were well received by Philometor. Taking 
advantage of the king’s favour, Ouias entreated permission 
to build a temple in Egypt, and carry out the Jewish ser- 
vices as at Jerusalem. Ho was very earnest iu this project, 
from his belief tlmt it liud been foretold by Isaiab about six. 
hundred years before ; when the prophet says, “In tlmt 
day shall tlici-c be an altar to t!ic Lonojii the midst of the 
land of Egypt.” (C)i. six. 10.) Philometor granted the 
rctjuest, aud tlio temple was built at Ou, or Onion, a city 
about twenty-three miles from ilcmphis. It was on the site 
of an old Egyptmu temple dedicated to the goddess Pasht or 
Diana — most likely the same iu which, upwards of twelve 
centuries before, the wife of Joseph had worshipped wdth 
her father, Potiplicrah. The building of this temple, and 
the celebration of tlie Jewish feasts there, were never 
failing causes of quarrel between the IIebi*cw and the 
Greek Jews. About the same time, the Jews brought 
before Philometor their dispute with tho Satnaritans, as 
to the comparative claims of the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
that ou Mount Gerizim. Philometor was content witli 
the proof that the Temple had stood at Jerusalem for 
above eight hundred years, and he put to d(;ath the tw’o 
Samaritan pleaders wlio, probably in tlicir zeal for Mount 
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Geriziin, had been guilty of some outrage against the 
Jews. 

Onias, the High Priest, bore oflioes of trust in the 
gOTemmeut of Philoinctor ; as did also Hosilhf'iis, another 
Jew, who brought with him into Egypt a second part of 
the Book of Esther, wldcli he said had been transiati‘<l 
from the Hebrew. Tlic original, however, was never 
published, and the assertion was therefore doubted, and 
on this ageount the Second Book of Esther is placed in 
the Apocrypha. 

Philomctor’s reverence for the gods was shown by the 
temples which bo built, but tlio old hieroglyphieal cliu- 
racters were no longer used in the inscriptions. Respect 
for the religioiis prejudices of the imtives was gradually 
dying away, and the dedications on tho porticoes wtwo 
carved in Greek. A temple at Apolliuopolis Magna, ono 
of the largest and least ruined of the sacred buildings of 
the Egyptians, dates from the reign of Philomctor, though 
it was not finished till one or two reigns later. It was 
also used as a castle, and it must have been very strong, 
not only from its formation but its position. It stood ou 
a height commanding the city of ApolHnupolis, and the 
feet that it was left in the hands of the Egj'ptiaiis, proves 
that they were not distrusted by their Greek rulers. Tlie 
priests were maiutained partly by their own estates, and 
partly by voluntary offerings, and we still possess a deed 
of sale made in the reign of Philoinetor, by the Theban 
priests, of the sixth part of their collections for the dead, 
who bad been buried iu the Libyan suburb at Thebes. 
The bargain was made in the pre.sence of sixteen witnesses 
whose names ai*e given, aud the deed was registered and 
signed by one of the public ofSccra of the city of Thebes. 
The custom of making offei-ings for tlie l>encrit of tlie 
dead must havo been common in the time of Moses, as 
the Jew, on presenting the basket of first fruits, is called 
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upon to say that he has not given aught for the dead. 
(Deut, xivi, 14-.) The sixth part of the colleetions men- 
tioned iu the deed of sale consisted of seven, or eight 
families of slaves, whose price was four hundred pieces of 
brass, perhaps about one hundred and fifty shillings. Tlie 
names of the slaves are Coptic, so that they wore probably 
of the same religion, and spoke the samo language, as 
their masters, biit»tho low price demanded for them proves 
that they must have been rather serfs than slaves, and 
that the master vvas not permitted to overwork them. In 
each case, also, the father was joined in the same lot witli 
his children. The prisoners taken in battle, and who 
miglit be treated with greater severity, were much more 
valuable. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

riOlBlir PHTSCOX SOLE KINO — B. C. 145 — IIG. 

The repetition of the same names in the l^yptian royal 
family of this period is a source of endless confusion. 
Ptolemy Pliilometor married his sister Cleopatra, alhd left 
her a widow with two daughters, each named Cleopatra, 
and a y'oung son named Ptolemy. The elder daughter 
was married first to Alexander Balas, and then to Deme- 
trius Nicator. The younger, afterwards known as Cleo- 
patra Cocce, was left with her brother under the care of 
their mother. 

lb was natural to expect that a contest’for 
the throne would follow the death of Philo- 
metor, and some efforts were made by the widowed queen 
to assert her son’s rights against those of his uncle Phys- 
con ; but the lower orders of the people favoured the latter, 
and when Cleopatra and some of the chief men in Ale.x- 
andria proclaimed the little prince king, Pliyseon, certain 
of finding support in the mob, marched at once from Cy- 
rene to Alexandria to seize the crown for himself. Onias, 
the Jew, 'defended the city for Cleopatra, but, before any 
decided conflict could begin, peace was made between the 
contending parties by the influence of the Roman ambas- 
sador, who was supposed to have been bribed by Physcoii, 
and, according to the usual practice in Egypt, witli re- 
gard to family pretensions to the crown, the contra- 
dictory claims were set at rest by the decision, that 
Pbyscon should be acknowledgeil king, but that he should 
many his sister-in-law, Cleopatra, his brother’s widow. It 
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can scarcoly be doubted that one article of the agreement 
entered into at this time was that Philomctor’s son should, 
on the death of his uncle, succeed to his throuo; but 
Physcon, forgetting that he owed his own life to his 
brother’s forbearauco, caused the boy to be put to death 
on the day of his marriage with Cleoj)atra. 

The Alexandrians must by this time have been too well 
accustomed to the cruelty and vices of the royal family 
to be surprised at this, or any other tragical event ; but 
they were not prepared for the barbarity now to be exer- 
cised upon themselves. Physcon had entered Alexandria 
j)oaceably, but he no sooner found himself secure on the 
throne than he determined to revenge himself upon those 
who had taken part with Cleopatra against him. The city 
was given up to his mercenary troops, and fearful blood- 
shed was the result. The Jews were looked upon as es- 
pecially his enemies, and ^^•ere threatened with utter 
destruction ; aud, althuiigli the threat was not carried 
out, their alarm was so groat that they celebrated an 
annual festival in Alexandria for several hundred years 
afterwards, in thankfulness for having escaped from it ; 
whilst the Alexaudriaus, tilled with terror at the chametor 
of their new nionarch, left the city in sucli numbers that 
the once crowded metropolis became almost a desert. 
Physcon, at length Jearful that he should soon bo left to 
reign over a wilderness, caused a proclamation to be made 
in the neighbouring countries, promising privilege.^ and 
advantages to all who would permanently settle there, 
aud by this means Alexandria was repeopled, ami, through 
the ordering of Providence, the cruelty of I’hyscon worked 
for the benefit of other nations. Tiie men of learning 
and science who had hitherto congregated almost exclu- 
sively in Alexandria, dispersed themselves in consequence 
of their terror in different places, and being reduced to 
poverty were compelled to seek occupatiou as teachers, at 
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a low price. Knowledge was thus generally dilTusod, nud 
the civilization of the world greatly advanced. 

Phyaoon dated his roigu from his first rehcllion against 
his brother, and the seizing of Alexandria. Tlio first 
year of his real reign was therefore called the twenty-fifth. 
He was crowned in the following year at Memphis, where 
a son by Cleopatra was born to him, whom, in order to 
please the people, he named Memphites. lJut Cleopatra 
was already in disgrace, and he soon afterwards divorced 
her, and married her danghter and Lis niece, Cleopatra 
Cocce. For these and other infamous acts he lived hated 
by every one. 

The Bomaus did not look on indifiereully w hilst vice 
and injustice were reigning in the couiitr}' which they had 
taken under their protection. The ambassador m Lo had 
assisted in establishing the power of I’hyscon was called 
to account for his conduct ; and Cato, the censor, in one 
of his great speeches, accused liim of having been h.-d 
away from his'duty by the love of Egyptian gold, and 
loudly demanded his punishment. In the meanwhile, 
Scipio Africanua the younger, the conqucri)r of Carthage, 
was sent with two other ambassadors to Egypt, in order 
to see that the affairs of the kiugflom were iieaccablv 
settled. Physcon. went to meet him with great pomp, 
and received him with all the honours duo to his name 
and rank; and the people thronged to catch a glimpse of 
the celebrated general. But Seipio, himself, cared little 
for this outward show. Although the first in.an in Koine, 
he came accompanied only by five servants and one frieiul, 
Pdnsetius, the philosopher, the chief of tlie Stoics, who 
had gained a great name for a work which he had written 
on the Duty of Man ; and during the wliole time he was 
in Alexandria, although the king caused him to be served 
with whatever was most delicate and gratifying to 
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the taste, he lived in the most simple manner, and never 
touched anything but the most ordinaiy kind of food. 

Physcon exhibited to the great Eoman his palace and 
his treasures, but these were not the objects of Sc-ipio’s 
interest. The trade of Alexandria, its harbour, shipping 
and lighthouse, were his admiration. He went by boat 
to Memphis, and saw the fertile country, the rich crops, 
tho numerous villages, and the well-fed and well-clothcd 
people, and was convinced that Egypt needed only a good 
government to be again what it once was, the first king- 
dom in the world. But the days of Egyptian greatness 
were past. 

Physcon had indeed one friend, by whose aid he might 
have restored prosperity to his people, Hieras, a Syrian 
by birth, and who had once sen'ed under Alexander Balas, 
and was now general and prime minister in Egypt. By 
wise and equitable government, and by tho help of his 
popular manners, habits of busbiess, and knowledge of 
war, llierax contrived for seven years to maintain tran- 
quillity in Egypt, notwithstanding tho hatred of the 
people for their monarch. When the treasures of tho 
state were used for the king’s pleasures, and the soldiers 
were murmuring because they were unpaid, Hierax em- 
ployed his own money to quiet the rebellious feeling ; but 
this system could not be continued ; and soldiers withoiit 
pay, instead of being the protectors of a throne, are 
its greatest enemies. The grievances of the people at 
length became intolerable, and their indignation was 
brought to a climax when Physcon, jealous of the new 
inliabitants of Alexandria, caused a body of young men 
to be one day surrounded by his foreign troojjs, in the 
place of exercise, and all put to the sword. Tho whole 
population then ran in fury to the palace, and set it on 
fire, hoping to burn the king with it. But Pliyscon had 
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fled before tSey readied it, and with ids ivifu Clcopaira 
Coccc, and his son Mempliili's, was on his way to Cyprus. 
Upon ^ia arrival he learnt that the Ale.vaiulrians hail 
placedthegoveruinentin the hands of liis iirst wife atiil sis- 
ter, Cleopatra, •whom he had divorced, and tic iinmediately 
raiUed troops to make war upon her and tier adlioreiits. 

War alone was, however, far too ordinary a weapon 
of offence for the tyranny of Physcon. He had iy his 
power a surer means of wreaking vengeance upon Cieo- 
patra. His sou, Meinjihites, a youth of great jiromise, 
was with him at Cyprus, and fearing lest the boy’s iiiuiie 
abould be used in order to strcngtlieu lijs niotlu'r'» daiin 
to the throne,, the king ordered liitii to bo killed. The 
body was then, cut in pieces, and the head, hands, and feet 
were put into a chest, and conveyed by one of itio royal 
guards •to Alexandria, The birthday of Cleopatra ^\as 
drawing nigh, and was to be celebrated with great mag- 
nificence. In the midst of the rejoicings, the messenger 
of Physcon approached, aa if to offer somo splendid gilt. 
He presented the box,' and, on opening it, Cleopatra 
beheld the mutilated remaips of her only son. Tlic griof 
of the queen was only equalled by the hOrror of the peo|)lu. 
They rushed to arms — thinking only how they might best 
protect themselves from e^r again fulling uiulor the 
power of Bueh a monster, and were soon formed into a 
regular army under Marsyaa, the general to w horn Cleo- 
patra had entrusted the task of di-feiuling tin- eomilry. 

A'battle was fought, and the forces of Cloopaira wcie 
defeated. Marsyas was taken jirisonur, and sent, Jud<-n 
with chains, to Physcon. I'or once the <\r:utl wu.s 
merciful. When all were in ex|)cc-tation that the defeated 
general would be put to death in torments, rhyscon 
pardoued^nd set him at liberty. Put CleDpntni, thougli 
she had failed in her first effort, was by no iii^aiis inclined 
•to relinquish to her cruel foe the jiowei* wiiich she liad so 
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recently obtained. Sbo sent to Syria, demanding asaist- 
anco from her son-in-law, Demetrius Nicator, and aid was, 
for a time, granted. Demetrius advanced into-- Dgypt, 
and laid siege to Pelusium, but he was as much hated in 
his own country as Physcon was in Egypt. The Syrians 
took advantage of his absence, and rose in arms, and he 
wa.s obliged to return in order to quell the insurrectiou. 
The Egyptians were not sorry to see him depart. Xneh 
as they dreaded the tyranny of Physcon, they dreaded yet 
more the idea of being made a province of Syria ; and the 
fact that Cleopatra had sought for foreign aid, rendered 
her so unpopular, that she was soon compelled to flee 
from Alexandria, carrying her treasures with her ; she 
took refuge with her daughter, the Queen of SjTia, at 
Ptolcmais, and Physcon regained his throne. 

As might have been anticipated, his one object now 
was torevenge liimself for the interference of Demetrius. 
"With this view", he set up an impostor, named Zabbinciis, 
the son of a merchant in Alexandria, but who, ho pre- 
tended, was the son of Alexander Balas, and sent him 
with an army into Syria. ^ The Syrians, hating their 
monarch, were willing to acknowledge any person who 
would be likely to free them from his tyranny, and Zabbi- 
neus found no difliculty in conquering Demetrius. The 
Syrian king fled to Ptolemais, and being there rejected 
by his own wife, who caused the gates of the city to bo 
shut against him, finally sought refuge at Tyre, where ho 
was killed, ivhilst the queen and Zahbiaeus divided tlio 
kingdom between them. 

Physcon had so greatly contributed to the success of 
Zabbincus, that ho naturally expected to find him sub- 
servient to his will, but in this he was greatly mistaken, 
lli-s orders wore resisted, and the King of Egypt, in great 
indignation, made peace with hi.s sister Cleopatra, who 
was again allowed to return to her own country, and 
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bent all Ms efforts towards placing on the throne of Syria 
Antiochua Grypua, a son of Demetriaa iKicator, to whom 
he gavayone of hia daughters in marriage. 

Thia undertaking, which proved successful, was the last 
eyent of importance in the reign of Ptolemy Phyacon. 
He died in the fifty-fourth year of his reign, b. c. 117. 
That he ahould hare lived so long is a matter of astoniab- 
ment, when we Icnm that he was such an enormous size 
as to measure six feet round. He left a widow,— Cleopatra 
Cocce ; two sons, — Ptolemy and Ptolemy Alexander ; and 
threedaughters,— Cleopatra, who was married to her elder 
brother, Tryphoena, married to Antiochus Grjpus, and 
Selene, who was unmarried. No reign was more tyranni- 
cal, nor abounded with greater crimes than that of Ptolemy 
Physcon. Up to this period the power of Egypt had 
been so great, that the titles bestowed upon its monarchs 
were copied in nearly every Greek kingdom ; but that of 
Euergetes, the benefactor, which had, at the beginning of 
hia reign, been adopted by Physcon, as the appellation of 
the moat popular of his fiirefathers, was now recognised 
as only auother name for tyrant. As in the case of his 
predecessor, Philopator, the vices of Ptolemy Physcon 
were not inonrapatiblc with a taste for literature. Ho 
would sometifnes allow his companions to argue with 
him till midnight, on a point of history or a verse of 
poetry, but not one of them dared to Titter a word against 
bis tyranny, or to raise a voice of entreaty in favour of a 
less cruel treatment of his enemies. The aidiools of 
Alexandria, though no longer holding the high place in 
public estimation which they had gained under Philadci- 
phus, were ^till highly thought of. The king continued 
to give salaries to the profe.ssors, and one of them received 
twelve talents, or two thousand pounds, a year : hut, as it 
has previously been stated, many of the most le^cd men 
left the city in consequence of Physeou’s cruelty. The 
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city of I’crgamus, in Asia Minor, was at this period 
almost taking the place once held by Alexandria. Eu- 
niencs. King of Pcrgamiis, a great cncourager gf litera- 
ture, had collected two hundred thousand volumes, and 
this fact excited tlio jealousy of Pliyscon, wlio, not 
content with increasing his own library, dcsiix^d to 
diminish that of others. With this object, lio made a 
law, forbidding the exportation of the Egyptian pap^Tus, 
oil which books were WTitten. Tho copiers employed by 
Eumcnos tlien liad recourse to sheep skins, wliieh were 
callod charta pergamena, or parchment, from the name of 
the city in which they were written ; and thus our two 
words, parchment from Pergamus, and paper from papy- 
rus, remain as monuments of the rivalry in book-colicctiug 
between the two monarchs. 

In the list of Alexandrian authors of this period, men- 
tion must bo made of tlic son of Sirach, tho Jew, who 
came to Egypt, in the reign of IHolcmy Pliyscon, and 
translated into Greek tho liook of Ecclcsiusticus, which 
liad been begun in Hebrew by bis grandfather, using, as 
he says himself, “ great watchfulness and skill, to bring 
tlie book to an end, and set it forth for them also which 
in a strange country ai'e willing to learn, being prepared 
before in manners to live after the law.” 

Some insight into the possibility of communicating 
with India by sea, was gained in the reign of Ptolemy 
Physcon. Tho trade of tho Egyptians had hitherto 
given them very little knowledge of geographv. Tho 
commercial wealth of the country had ciiiclly arisen from 
the carriage of the merchandize of India and Arabia ft*om 
the ports on the Eed Sea to those on the Mediterranean ; 
but the Egyptians appear to have bad no knowledge of 
the countries from which the goods which they purchased 
were olitained; and it was thought that the diiliculty of 
carrying water in small ships, with large crews of rowers. 
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would alone have been sufTicieiit to prevent a vovage of 
any length along a desert coast, from which the necessary 
supply epuld not be obtained. It was, thcrelbre, very 
startling to the court of Alexandria when intelligence was 
received that tho Arabian guards, on the coast of the lied 
Sea, had found a man in a boat by himself, who could not 
speak Coptic, and who was afterwards discovered to be a 
native of India, He had sailed straight from that 
country, and lost his sliipmates on the voyage, and he 
was now willing to 8lu)w any person tho route by wliicli 
ho had arrived. Eudoxus, of Cy/.icus, a noted geographer, 
made a petition to Physcon to give him the coimiiand of 
a vessel for this voyage of discovery. The king coii.«entod, 
and Eudoxus sailed for India, and hrouglit back a c^jrgo 
of spices and precious stones. lie repeated las \'oyago 
again after the death of Physcon, but littlouse was really 
made of it. The art of navigation was very imperfectly 
understood, and the goods of India, which were all costly 
and of small weight, were still, for the most part, carried 
across the Desert on the backs of camels. Indeed, scarcely 
more than twenty small vessels ever wont to India in one 
year during the reigns of tho Ptolemies, and it was not 
till Egypt waa a province of Borne, that the trade winds 
across the Arabian Sea were found out by Ilippalus, a 
pilot engaged in the Indian commerce. 

The gold mines of Berenice were worked actively during 
the cruel reign of Ptolemy Physcon. Prisoners, crimi« 
nals and slaves, men, women and children alike — were 
condemned to labour in tliem ; and iiuprisnned in these 
caverns, iunnclled under the sea or into the side of the 
■mountain, they worked by torchlight, under the lash of 
the taskmaster, without the power of making their suft'er- 
ings known. Seldom, indeed, has the love of gold been 
the cause of greater cruelty than iu the Egyptian mines. 
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P^OLKirY LATHTnCS AITB PTOLBMT AT.T TAv nTit i.— . 

B. 0. H6— 87. 

13.C. lia P‘^o*'®’^^Pn'’fscoNleftthekiD^omofEgyptto 
bis widow Cleopatra Cocce and one of her sons, 
allowing her the choice of whiph should be her colleague. 
But the will of the people was expressed so strongly that 
no preference was in fact possible ; and although the 
queen’s own inclinations would have led her to decide in 
favour of Ptolemy Alexander, her younger son, she was 
obliged to accept the elder. Before, however, she would 
consent to this arrangement she compelled him to enter 
into an agreement to put asido his sister Cleopatra, whom 
he had married, and to whom he was much attached, and 
to marry his younger sister Selene instead. Hia mother’s 
hope was that Selene would be false to her husband’s cause, 
and weaken his party in the state by her treachery. The 
heart sickens at these continual instances of the degrada- 
tion and depravity of the Egyptian Court, and indeed the 
lives of the later Ptolemies may for the most part bo 
condensed into a short sp^e. Their actions worthy of 
notice were few, and their vices many. Ptolemy Soter 
the Second, or Ptolemy Lathyrus, as ho is generally called, 
from a stain in the form of a leaf pricked upon his face, in 
honour of Osiris, though professing to be a joint sovereign 
with his mother, lived quite apart from lier. Each, iu 
fact, was supported by a distinct party, but the stronger 
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mind of Cleopatra Cocco gainod iior the larger share of 
power. 

The sifter and wife whom f/athynis had repudiated was 
his first enemy when ho came to the throne. She made 
a treaty of marriage with Antioulms Cyzicenua, who was 
tho half-brother of Antiorhus G rypna, King of Syria, and, 
as it has before been stated, liad married her sister Try- 
phaua. Cyzicenua was striving for the crown with his 
brother, and fho unnat\iral warfare was carried on fiercely. 
Cyzicenus and Cleopatra were defeated, and fled to An- 
tioch. The city was besieged by (Iryjms and Trvphcena, 
and w'ben it was taken by them (Meopatra took refuge in 
a temple. Tiyphcena ordered her to bo dragged from it 
and put to death ; and although Orypus urged lliat he had 
no wish to stain bis victory with the dcatli of one who was 
the aunt of his children, and by marriage his sister, yet 
Tryphoena was merciless. She gave her own orders to 
the soldiers, and Cleopatra was killed as she clung to tho 
statue of the goddess. The punishment of this horrible 
action soon followed. In the next battle Cyzicenus was 
the conqueror, and Trypheena was put to death. 

The f^ptinn Jews were at this time very powerful in 
Alexandria., for their country was rising into iiuportauco 
under Judas Maccabeus, who had made a successful 
struggle against the tyranny of tho Syrian monarchs. 
Cleopatra Cocce had given the command of her army to 
two Jews, and when a civil war broke out in JiuU-.a, be- 
tween the Jews and tho S.'imaritaiis, she took tlio ))iirt of 
the former. Probably for Hint very reason T.alhyniH 
assisted the Samaritans, but it was uu impolitic act, since 
by it he lost the goodwill of the .Tews in Lower Egy|>t, and 
gave his mother an opportunity of exciting .aii insurrection 
against him in Alexandria, the result of which was that 
he was compelled to flee from Egypt. (.'Icopatra took his 
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wife Selcno from }iim, and allowed him to withdraw to 
Cyprus, which had for some time been formed iuto a 
B C 100 kingdom, governed by Ftol-.my Alex- 

ander, the younger brother of Lathyrus. This 
prince was now summoned to Alexandria and made joint 
imler with his mother, but there was no change in the 
government beyoud that of the names which wei’c placed 
at the head of the public acts. 

The enmity between Cleopatra and Latbjrus exhibited 
itself for some time in the opposite help which they af- 
forded to the parties who were carrying on a conflict in 
Judea. The Maccabees bad assumed the dignity of kings, 
but their authority was resisted by several important 
cities. Lathyrus sided with the royal party, his mother 
with that of the people, and at one period Cleopatra was 
so successful that she was advised to seize the throne of 
Judea for herself. The dread of irritating the Egyptian 
Jews kept her, however, from this step ; and having en- 
tered into a league with Judea, she turned her forces 
against Cyprus, aud attacked licr son there. I.athyrus 
was conquered aud lied from the island, but Cleopatra 
was so indiguaiit with the general who had allowed him 
to escape with his life that she ordered him to be put to 
death. The punishment of the unnatural mother was 
now drawing nigh. Ptolemy Alexander, weary of the 
subjection in which ho was kept, and seeing no means of 
gaining the power in the state to which he considered 
himself entitled, left Egypt by stealth, choosing rathcr.to 
be an exile from bis throne than to live surrounded by 
Cleopatra’s minions, aud in daily fear for his life. 

The step alarmed the queen, for she bad good cause to 
doubt whether she could support herself against both her 
sous. Messengers were sent to Alexander, with fair pro- 
mises, entreating him to return. Put Alexander knew 
his mother too well to trust himself in her hands; aud 
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whilst she was forming a plot against hie life ns soon aa 
he should arrive in Egypt, ho, by meuiis of a wriLton <-or- 
respondo’^ce, was forming a plot against her. The latter 
was the best laid. Alexander did indeed redurn, as he 
had been requested, but he no sooner reached his own 
country than hia mother was put to death. 

It is impossible to feel regret for a fate so richly de- 
served, yet*tbere is no relief in turning from the wicked 
queen to a son almost equally' infamous. Ptolemy Alex- 
ander had perhaps the fewest good qualities of any of the 
famCy of the Lagidre, even if he did not equal others in 
the commission of artual crimes. Hated hv' his people, 
enfeebled by vice and disease, and blinded to his true con- 
dition by his flatterers, he reigned but one j’car after his 
mother’sdeath. The Alexandrians then rose against him, 
his own soldiers turned traitors, and, witli his wife and 
daughter, he took refuge on board a ship in the harbour. 
His security was but of short duration. . The officers of 
the vdssel conveyed him in safety to the coast of Asia 
Minor, hut in crossing from thence to Cyprus he 
overtaken by an Egyptian fleet, and killed in the battle 
which ensued. Ptolemy Alexander was twice married. 
The name of his first wife is unknown, but he left a sou 
by her, who was named after himself, and a daughter, 
whom he carried with him in his flight from Egy[)t. His 
second wife was Cleopatra Berenice, the daughter of 
Lathyrus j by her he had no children. 

In the middle of the reign of Cleopatra and Ah'vaiuler 
a death occurred which severed the province of Cyreue 
&om the kingdom of Egypt. Cjrene had been made 
into an independent kingdom by the will of Ptolemy 
Physcon, and given to his illegitimate son, Ptolemy Apion. 
Apion governed it in peace for twenty years, but it was 
by buying the favour of the Eoinans, who were in posses- 
sion of the territory of Carthage, aud cousecfuently his 
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Dear and very dangerous neighbours. Cyreue was placed 
under the guardianship of Koine during the lifetime of 
Apiou, and the inheritance was promised to tlu, republic 
at hia death. 'W’hcn tliat event took place the Konmn 
Senate, in their usual flattering language, declared Cyreue 
free, but the freedom was only nominal, and the territory 
soon became actually a province of Home. 

On the flight of Alcsaiuler the Alexandrians sent an 
embassy to briug back Lathyrus, and he was restored to 
the throne without opposition. He had by that time 
reigned eighteen years in Cyprus, and during this period 
of banishment had shown a wisdom and moderation which, 
when compared witli the conduct of his brother, must 
have procured him general esteem. The city of Thebes 
alone refused to submit to him. This once powerful 
capital bad long been decayed both in commerce and 
wealth, aud Inad quite lost its superiorify in arms. Kut 
the tombs of its kings, its temples, obelisks aud statues, 
still remained, aud with them the memory of departed 
glory. The inhabitants, with these proud relics before 
their eyes, bad for fifty years been bending under the 
tyrannical yoke of Ptolemy Physcou and Cleopatra Coece, 
and now, when revolution was weakening the regal power 
in Alexandria, it can scarcely bo a matter of surprise that 
they should rise in insurrection, and endeavour to free 
themselves from a government which had proved itself so 
contemptible and intolerable. For three years the brave 
Copts intrenched themselves within their tenqflcs, nml 
withstood the armies of LathjTUs ; but bows and hatchets 
could do little against the power of the Greek weapon.'^, 
and Thebes at length fell, never more to rise. The dis- 
trust of the victors showed itself in the completeness of 
the ruin of the city. Tiie temples might again be con- 
verted into fortresses, and they were then-fore demolished, 
aud wide acres of ruin are now all that remains to prove 
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the greatness of the eitv, and the streugtli of tho forces 
employed to overthrow it. 

It was ^uriug the reign of Lathyrus that the Homans 
were carrying on a war with Jlithriclatos, King of 
Pontus, in Asia Minor. Sylla, who was then at the Itcail 
of the republic, sent to Kgypt, to ask the assistanee of 
the king. The ambassador on this occasion was I.ueullu?, 
whose name has been rendered famous as much by his 
luxury as by his military triumphs. The whole Egj'ptiau 
fleet moved out of the harbour to meet him, an honour 
which the kings of Egypt had before kept for themselves 
alone. Lathyrus received him on shore with the greatest 
respect, lodged him in his palace, and invited him to bis 
table. But be knew his own interest too well to aid ju 
extending the increasing power of the republic, and 
thus prepare the way for Ms own subjugation, lie at 
once “therefore resolved not to grant the fleet w hich 
Lucullu^ had been sent to request, but, in order to soften 
his refusal, be offered four times the usual allowance 
wHch the kings of Egypt had been accustomed to pro- 
vide for the Eoman ambassadors whilst living at Alex- 
andria, and added besides eighty talents of silver. 
Lucullus understood the object of this niuuifieeuce, and 
refused everything but bis expenses, and then sailed 
hastily Cyprus, leaving the wonders of Egypt uji- 
visited. The king endeavoured to win his favour by 
ordering him a fleet of honour to accompany him on his 
voyage, and giving him his portrait cut in an emerald ; 
but the respect shown to tho ambassador could not con- 
ceal the fact that he had refused to comply with tint 
wishes, and almost the coinmands, of the master who 
sent him, and when soon aflerwarda jM'ithridatea was 
conquered by the Bomaus, it was only by well-timed 
l^ibes and skilful embassies that the King of Egypt could 
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ward off the punishment which was threatened him for 
hia contempt of Sylla. 

Egypt was then the only kingdom to the west of 
Persia which had not submitted to the powerful re- 
pubKc. 

Lathynis reigned ^ix years and a half after his brother’s 
death. lie died B. c. 80, leaving a daughter, named 
Berenice, and two illegitimate eons, each named Ptedomy. 
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FTOLSMI AlEXANDEU II. A.N'D rTOlEMI AULETES— 

B.C. 87 — 55. 

Cleopatra Brrkntce, the dauptlitor of Latliv- 

T> p flA •* 

' rus, and ,the ^idow of Ptolt'iny Alexander, 
ascended the throne of Egypt on her father’s death. 
But her reign was destined to he very short. The crown 
•was claimed by Alexander, the son of Ptolemy Alexander 
by his first wife. This young priuoe had been brought 
up ip the island of Cos, having been sent tht're for 
safety, together with the royal treasures, during the wars 
which disturhed Egypt under Cleopatra Cocce. Cos was 
at that time eouaidered a kind of fortress, but the Egyp- 
•taaDB afterwards lost the command of the BC.a, and the 
island was seized by Mithridates, King of Pontus, who car- 
ried young Alexander awjvy with him, taking possession 
at the same time of one of the sacred relicaof Egypt — the 
cAZamy#, or war-cloak, which had belonged to Alexander 
the Great, and which had been superstitiously considered 
the safeguard of the cmpiiv. Alexander made his escape 
from Mithridates and fled to Sylla at Komc ; and now, oti 
the death of Lathyrus, lie endeavoured to bribe the 
Bomans to aid him in gaining the throne by making a 
will in which he named the Boman people us his heirs. 
The bribe waa accepted, and, after Bcrenit-e had been 
quoen for sit months, Alexander w.as sent- to Egypt, with 
orders from the Bomans that he should bo received as 
king; whilst, to soften the harshness of the command, be 
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was told to marry Berenice, and allow her to reign jointly 
with him. 

The order was obeyed in the letter. Alexander landed 
at Alexandria on the niilctecnth day afterwards married 
Berenice, and on that saino day put her to death. The 
crime met witli its just reward. His guards rose against 
him, dragged him from the palace to the Gymnasium, and 
there killed him. 

The legitimate male lino of the Ptolemies came to an 
end on the death of Alexander, and one of the illegiti- 
iiiale. sons of Lathyrus was in consequence acknowledged 
as the rightful heir. Ho took the name of Neus Hiony- 

^ ^ BUS, but ho is usually known as Ptolemy Auletes, 
'or the Piper, from his skill in playing on the 
flute, an accomplishment of which ho was very proud. 
JLis character was iu no way superior lo those of his pre- 
decessors, aud his reign was dull, uuwarlike and vicious. 
The Romaiis were now gaining entire control iu Egypt, 
and although they had refrained from actually seizing tho 
country, which they miglit have done according to the 
will made in their favour by Alexuuder. they were its 
virtual sovereigns. Auletes was p<-ritiittcd to retain bis 
throne only in consideration of very large bribes, and 
Lentulus, a Roman general, who assisted the Egj'ptians 
in clearing their coasts of robbers, put u))ou his coins tlie 
eagle and thunderbolt which formed the stamp of the 
Ptolemies, in order to sbovi' that he had exercised an act 
of supreme power. Yet, whilst the sovereignty of tho 
country was thus passing into the hands of another 
people, the old laws of Egypt remained unchanged, and 
its religion w.as still flourishing. Some of tl»c finest 
temples were begun about this period, — lho.se of Hcndcra 
and Latopolis, or Esne, being amongst the most remark- 
able. Rut a slight change was creeping into tho re- 
ligious belief of the people. Tlic Egyptian gods were 
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blended with those of ll>e Greelis ; tiro and. water also 
received divine honours, and every day, wlieii the reir.jile 
of Seripis, iu Alexandria, was opened, a priest, st.andins' 
on the steps of the i)()rtieo, sprinkled water over tlie 
marble floor, whilst he held forth fire to the j)eople, am! 
addressed the god in the Egyptian language, d'he old 
degrading supei^tition still, however, remained. Tlie 
inner walls of the temples glittered with gold and nmbi^r, 
aitd gems, brought from India and Klliiopia ; Imi when in- 
quiry was roatlo for the image of the god, a pri<-st ap- 
proached with a aoletnn coimlenanci^, and chanting a 
hymn, and drawing asi<lo a i-nrtain, exhihiled a snake, 
a crocodile, a cat, or some creature fit only to inhabit a 
cavern or a desert. 

It was about this time that JeiHisalem was taken by 
the Botnaii army under Poinpey, and Judea was tlien put 
under a Koman goveruor. This was felt by the Jews in 
T^pt as a heavy blow. While their brethren had been 
the lords of Judea they had considered themselves on an 
equality with the Greeks in Alexandria; but when the 
whole Jewish nation fell under the dominion of Jtoine, 
the Egyptian Jews sank both in tbeir own estimation 
and that of the people amongst whom they dwelt. Jli.-:- 
regarding the injunctions of their propliets, they h;nl 
allied themselves with the native Egyptians, even wliil.'i 
despising them for their religion ; and now they foniul 
that they were considered in no way superior to them. 
The privileges they had once enjoyed were tafu-ii from 
them, and they became a degraded and subject race. Bui 
they were not aloue in their dow nfall. The w liole eouutry 
was tottering to its ruin. Aiiletes lost friends year by 
year, and at length his subjects rose in arms against liim, 
and he fled from Alexandria in tlisguisi*, and unattended 
even by a servant, and went on hoard a ship w hich was 
.about to sail for Italy. The vessel touched at Ehodes, 
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aiul there Auletes met the great Homan senator, Cato, 
Viiio was on liis way to take possession of tlic island of 
(■yprus, wliich up to this time had been rnlcd'by the 
brother of Auletes. The king sent word to Cato that he 
desired to see him, but the proud Roman replied that he 
was umvelh and if the king roijuired to 8|>oak with him 
he iinist come to him. Auletes was in no condition to 
(piarrel with u Roman senator. Ho went to Cato’s 
lodgings, but was received with the greatest incivility; 
Cato did not even rise from bis seat when the king cn- 
t.ci'cd tlie room. Yet he gave him advice which it would 
have been wise to follow'. “The whole wealth of Egypt 
would,” he said, “be a bribe too small for the senators 
whose favour the king wished to gain, and itwould ho better 
far to return to Alexandria and make peace with his 
rebellions subjwrts.” The coiinsj'l was disrcg.ardcd ; 
Auletes continued his voyage, ami in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign arrived at Rome na a suppliant. 

In tho meantime the rebellious Alcxanilriaiis had set 
upon the thrniio the two eldest daughters of Auletes, 
Cleopatra Trvi)h<ena and llenMiico, and au embassy was 
despatched to Romo to plead tlieir cause against that of 
their father. The bribes of Auletes prevailed so far that 
the Senate w as gained over to his side. Cicero made a 
grt;at speech in his behalf, aud Crosar took his part 
warmly; but he was not able to procure the aid of an 
army. Pompoy indeed, who received tho king at his 
house as his friend aud guest, was at one time pointed 
out as the person who was to undertake the task of re- 
])lacing the King of Egypt on the throne ; but the 
tribunes of tbe people, fearing to increase the power of 
the stK.-ci'ssful general, interfered to prevent it, bringing 
forward for tliia purpose an ancient oracle from the 
Svbiiliiie books, the meaning of wliich was said to he; — 
“ if a King of Egypt, having occasion for aid, should 
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apply for it, refuse him not your friontl^hip, but givt; him 
not troops, lest you sliouhl sull'er ami risk Tlie 

people Wre so struck with tliis warning, that uo one in 
the kSeuate dared openly to support Aulotes,who\vas ili eon- 
sequence obliged to go from one to the other, bribing and 
entreating, in the hope tliat some Itoinnu gt^ieral 
at length be led by the promise of money, and the pros- 
pect of honour, to espouse lus cause, thougli it would be 
contrary to the laws of Itome to do so without orders 
from the Senate. 

G-abinius, pro-consul of Syria, was the person who 
ultimately undertook to ivslore .\uleles. He was gained 
over by tho very largo bribe of lifleeii hundn'd tiumsand 
pounds, and was urged on by pressing letters from 
Pompey, and the advice of ilnrk Antony, the conunTimlor 
of the cavalr^ in Syria. His task was not one of much 
difficulty, for the Alexandrians were as usual sullbring tho 
evils of a weak governinent. Cleopatra Trypheena bad 
died, and as no other child of Auletes was old enougli 
to be joined with Berenice on the throne, they bad 
sent to Syria for Seleucus, the son of -Anttocliiis 
Grypus, and of Selene, the sister of Lathyrua, to 
come to Egypt and marry the queen. Tho Syrian 
prince did come, but he was low-minded in his tastes, 
and. was even susjjected of having stolen tho golden 
sarcophagus in which tho body of Alexander was buried. 
His young wife bated him, and caused him to bo strangled 
on the fifth day after sho beeamo his wife. She liun 
married Archetaus, a sou of ^Mithriihues llupator, King 
of Pontus, and with him she had reigned about- two 
years when her father, Ptolemy .\uletcb, appeared with a 
Boman army on the confines of Egypt, (iabiiiius, as a 
pretext for quitting his province, bad given out tliat 
Syria was in danger from the Egyptian lleet. ilark 
Antony was sent forward wifli the liorse, and, after rout- 
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iiiR tlio Egyptians noar ruliisium, ciitoroil tlio ojiy witli 
Anlctes. Tiie Egyptian army was at this time in its 
lowest state of iliseipline, and wlien Arcliclaus ordered 
the sold UTS to throw uj) a trench around the camp, they 
refused to obey, saying that ditcli-inuking was not work 
for soldiers* but llait it ought to be done at the coat of 
the state. As a naturarresult of this insubordination, 
the progress of (iabiiiius was easy and rapitl. Egypt 
was ootn polled to submit to Auletes ; Berenice was put to 
death; Archelaus died in battle, and Gabinius then re- 
turned to Myria, leaving a body of troops to guard the 
throne of Auletes, and check the rising of the Alex- 
andrians. 

One person who had assisted in the re-Gstablishrocnt 
of the unworthy monarch had great cause to regret his 
elforts. Tlie large bribe otfered to GabRiius was, ac- 
cording to agjvcuient. to be paid before that geuerul 
undertook the o.xpedition to Egypt, and Auletes, who 
liad no money at eonimand, was obliged to borrow it of 
Eabirius Posthumus, a dloinun who had before lout money 
to the king, and who knew lliat all would be lost should 
he not be restored to bis tbrone. After the re-estiiblish- 
ment of Auletes, Kabirius made application for payment; 
but the king had no means of satisfying him, except by 
conferring upon him the office of paymaster-general, 
which was one of gn'at influence and profit, and by the 
means of which Babirius might in timo have i-epaid him- 
self his loan. He was indeed for a time the master of 
the city ; all the taxes passed through his liands, iiml he 
assumed great state, even wearing a royal robe. But his 
extortions at length made him odious to the people, and 
ho was ajiprehciided and thrown into prison. He comrived 
to escape, and M-ent to Borne ; but there he was in an 
eipudly dangerou.s position, for a public trial awaited him. 
The cxpctlitiou of Gabinius hud been illegal ; the sums 
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which he had received were considered aa;. unjust gains, 
and a hirgo portion having passed iuto tho hands ol' 
Kabirius^, he was made answerable for them, l lis c.ise is 
remarkable because he w.as defended by Cicero, but, as it 
is believed, unsuccessfully. 

The condition of Egypt during the reign of Auletes 
was very miserable. The laws were not enforced, crimes 
were left uupuuished, and property in consequence be- 
came unsafe. In iiiuiiy cases whole villages lived upon 
plunder. Tho inlmbit-ints formed thoinaelvea into a so- 
ciety, under a settled chief, and when any mereJiant or 
husbandman was robbed, he applied to this chief, wdio 
usually restored to him the stolen property, on payment 
of one fourth of its value. And as the country decayed 
in wealth, power and population, so also it bccamo less 
and less noted for science and literature. Uo dis- 
tinguished Alexandrian authors are to be reckoned as 
belonging to the reign of Ptolemy Auletes. 

The king died in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, 
leaving four children, Cleopatra, Arsinoo and two 
Ptolemies. 
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CnAPTER XXIX. 

CLEOrATKi — B. 0. 55—30. 

Ptolemy Acletes, by bis will, left his kingdom to Cleo- 
patra and his eldest son, who, according to the Egyp- 
tian custom, were to marry and reign jointly ; and, m 
order to secure the eiecution of this plan, be placed his 
son under the guardianship of the Roman Senate, sent a 
copy of his will to Rome, and called upon the Roman 
people, by the reverence duo to tho gods, and by the 
treaties by which they were bound, to see that it was 
obeyed. But Rome was not then in a condition to 
interfere for tlie support of any foreign power. Thedisputes 
between the two great generals, Pompeyand Julius Cesar, 
were eugrossing the attention of the people, and, although 
Pompey was voted tutor to the young king, tlie office was 
merely nominal, and w’hilst he was striving to recover the 
power which, day by day, was passing into the hands of 
his rival Cjesar, the government of Egypt underwent a 
great change. Pothinus, an officer who had tho charge 
of tho young Ptolemy, declared his pupil sole monarch, 
and the will of Auletes and the claims of Cleopatra were 
completely set aside. 

The young princess, who was then about seven. 
11. C, 36. and possessed great talent, exquisite beauty, 

and unrivalled powers of fascination, lied into Syria, where 
she hoped to raise an army and claim her rights by force 
of anna. But this was an undertaking requiring time as 
well as energy, aud it was not till -the fourth year of her 
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reign that she confronted her brother at Pelusiiiin ; 
Ptolemy forces being atatioiied upon the coa.-^t, and 
Cleopatra’s at a little distance. At this juncture, Poinpey, 
baring lost the battle of Pliars-alia, ami being in peril of 
his life from Cscsar, landed on tlie shores of Pgypt alone. 
He hoped to receive from the young king some return for 
the kindness he had shown Ids father, but Ptolemy bad 
been early traiueil in seliishnesa. To befriend Poinpey 
was to make an enemy of t'a-sar, and Ciesnr tJien possessed 
the chief power in Kome. W hen Pothiinis and the other 
councillors advised that Poiupey should be murdered, the 
king made no effort in his favour. The proverb quoted by 
Theodotus, his tutor in rhetoric, “ D(?iid men do not 
bite,” was too convincing to be resisted, and Achillas, an 
Egyptian general, was sent with a body of soldiers to the 
seaside to receive the great liomau aa u friend, and then 
to kill him as a foe. Achillas banded Pompey out of his 
galley, but as soon as he touched the shore his head was 
severed from his body, and carried to the young Ptolemy, 
who thus for the first time, and without regret, saw the 
countenance of his father’s best friend. 

Caisar, in the meantime, had closely followed Pompey, 
and landed at Alexandria witli a small force before any 
eiigagomput had taken place between Ptolemy aiul Cleo- 
patra. He entered the city ns a master, the lie-tors iiiarcli- 
iug before him, bearing the fasces aa the mark of his rank. 
Theodotus, who bad couneilled the murder of Pompey, 
approached him with the head of his enemy in his hand ; 
but Caesar’s noble though ambitious heart was little likely 
to be touched by such a spectacle. IIo turned away bis 
cyea in horror, and gave orders that it should be interred 
with all the usual solemnities, and the better to evince his 
respect for his great rival, he received with kindness and 
loaded w ith favours all persons then in Egypt wj^o had 
adhered to him. This generosity was, however, more 
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important to the RoTnang than the Alexandrian?. Ca“sar 
to them wag only the possessor of an usurped authority. 
Jle took upon himself, aa Roman consul, to dteide the 
dispute between Cleopatra and her brother, and ordered 
hotli to disband their armies, and he demanded hc-sides 
from the people the payment of a large debt to himself, 
wliieh had been coniraeted by the late king. The Alex- 
andriaiis weiv esecssiv ely ii-ritated by these ckims, whieli 
were made! more inlolerublc by the contrivance of Pothi- 
nus, who, being treasurer, collected the tribute, and, in 
doing so, made it appear aa harassing as possible, lie 
cnustMl only wooden and earthen vessels to bo placed 
upon the king’s table, on the pretence that Cfesar had 
taken all the gold ami silver for his debt, and he supplied 
tiic Roman soldiers with musty corn, and, when they 
ooiaplained, said “ they ought to be satisfied as thev 
lived at other people’s cost.” The Alexandrians were at 
length wrought up to a state of excitement and tumult 
bordering upon insurrection. Ciesar’s life was scarcely 
safe, and as he was unable to leave ]%ypt on aecoiint ot 
euntrary winds, he was compelled to send for large rein- 
forcements. 

CU-opalra was, at this lime, with her army beyond 
Pclusium, but believing that a -personal interview would 
have more weight with Ca.*sarin the decision he wasabout 
to make as to her claims, than anything she could sav bv 
letter, she set sail for Alexandria privately, in a little boat, 
taking with her no one but Apollodorus, a tSicilian. It 
was dark night when they arrived at the foot oJ’ the 
walls of the citadel, and to euter without being discovered 
seemed impossible. In this emergency Cleopatra sug- 
gostcil that she should lay herself down at length in tho 
mid.sl of a bundle of clothes, wliich Apollodorii.s wrapped 
up in a cloth, and fastened with a thong; and in tlmt 
maiiuc-r the Egyptian princess was carried through tlie 
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port of the citadel to the palace in which Cjusar had taken 
up his abode. 

Her iiiA'i'view wa& ns successful as site liad aiilici|)ated, 
and the nc.vt day orders were sent to Ptolemy tlial aho 
was to be acknowledyed as queen. The youug king was 
furious with indignation. Jn the open street he took oil 
his diadem, tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground, 
and then, bursting into tears, cried out that ho’ was 
betrayed, and suniinoiied the aid of the people who had 
gathered around liitii. They rushed to Oesar’a residence, 
and the Honi.aii general would infallibly liavc been over- 
powered if he hud not had the presence of mind to show 
himself to the populace from a part of the palace so liigli 
that he had nolbing to fear whilst standing there. With 
fair promises he appeased the people for the moment, 
aud the following day he suaiiiioued a general assembly, 
and Caused the will of the late king to be read aloud. 
According to the intention of that will ho then decreed 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly in Egypt, 
whilst the younger Ptolemy aud Arsiuoe should reign in 
Cyprus. The latter arrangement was a gift, made in 
order to gain the favour of the Egyptians, as the Komous 
were actually lords of the island. 

With this decision every one was satisfied except 
Pothiuus, who, seeing his own downfall in tlie success of 
Cleopatra, and the influence she was gaiiiing over Cicsar, 
strove by every means in his power to e.u-ite the jealousy 
of the jMJople, aiid rouse their fears lest Cleopatra should 
eventually he allowed by Cicsar to reign alone, a iiosai- 
bility entirely repugnant to their habits and prejudices. 
When a suflicicut party was gained over to his side, ho 
sent for Achillas, who had remained with Ptolemy’s army 
at Pclusium, and open war was declareil. 

The position of Cajsar was now full of danger. He' 
had no friends in the city, and only his small body of 
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troops in which to trust. Taking' with liiin Cleopatra, 
who had coin])retely fascinated him, with the two young 
Ptolemies, their sister Arsinoc, and Pothinus, as hostages 
for his own safety, he shut himself up in a quarter of the 
city called the J3ruc'hiiim, where the harbour was his pro- 
tection on one side, wliiUt the strong walls of his palace 
served as a fortre-sa. His great object was to keep posses- 
sion of his own vessels, which were lying in the harbour and 
the docks. 1 f they fell into the hands of his enemies ho 
would lose everything ; and when the trained bands of 
Achillas, though repulsed by the Romans in the narrow 
streets, made their way to the harbour, and there seemed 
about to gain the victory, C®sar ordered the galleys in 
the docks to be set on fire, that bo at least the Egyptians 
should not obtain possession of them. But the flames 
from the burning \e8Sel8 8[iread much further than was 
intended. The docks were near the Museum. The 
Museum contained the celebrated Alexandrian Library ; 
the fire extended from the ships to the buildings ; and 
the seven hundrtul thousand volumes, to which Alexandria 
had owed so much of its renown, were utterly destroyed. 

CECsar’s best hope now was in fortifying the quarter of 
the city which ho had seized ; by those me.ans he trusted 
to be able to keep his enemies at bay until succonr could 
be sent him from his friends and allies, to whom ho sent 
intelligence of his situation. 

Ho had, however, as he must w'ell have known, traitors 
in his palace. Pothinus, the governor and first minis- 
ter of the young king, gave constant intelligence to 
Achillas of all that passed, and urged him to con- 
tinue his attacks \'igofously, as' the Romans were in 
great want of stores ; but one of these letters being 
at last intercepted, he was put to death. At the same 
time Ganimedes, an officer of the palace, who had 
shared the treason of Pothinus, and tcared to be par- 
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taker of his fate, escaped, carrying with him the young 
princess Arsiuoch whom he had educated. Th(*y rcj)aircd 
to the eaiyp of Achillas, where Araiiioe was received with 
great joy, and immediately proclaimed queen ; but Achilhia 
w as not long permitted to retain his command. Gauimedes 
formed a design to suppl.aut liim.and by bringing forw.ird 
accusations of treachery, caused him to be killed, and w.as 
then chosen by Arsiiioe to be geuei-al in his stead. The 
princess was only eighteen yeai-s of age, but she urged 
on the war with the energy of an experienced general. 
.Neither was Gauimedes at all wanting in talent. Amongst 
other schemes formed for compelling Osar to suri“cnder 
was one which liad for its ohject the sjmiling of the water 
in the Brucinum, The only fresh water in Alexandria 
was that of the Nile, and in every large house there M ere 
vaulted reservoirs in which it was kept. Tear by year, 
at the swelling of the river, the water was brought into 
the city by a canal, which bad been cut on purpose, and 
was then, by the means of a sluice, turned into the vaulted 
reservoirs, which were the cisterns of the city. It became 
clear by degrees, and the masters of houses and their 
families drank of it. But the poor people were com- 
pelled to drink the running water, which was muddy and 
very unwholesome. The rcservoii-s were made in such a 
way that they all had communication with e.nch other, and 
it was to this circumstauce that Gauimedes trusted for 
the carrying out of his scheme. He contrived to slop up 
all the communication.^ between the reservoirs in the 
Eomau quarter and those in his own, and then managed 
to turn sea water into the former. The Human soldiers 
were supplied from the cisterns, and they complained that 
the wjitev was bnickish, and day by d.ay the evil increased. 
The ahum became at length so great that Caesar gave 
orders to the centurions to put aside all other work and 
immediately commenco digging wells; and notwitbstand- 
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in" the belief which for three centuries liad been enter- 
tained, that the place contained no spriiiys, in one night 
they found water sullieient for the whole eif v. 

The next plan of the Alexandrians was to attack Cjesar’s 
ships in the harbour. The mhabitunfs of tlio city took 
the most anxious interest in the result of tliis naval en- 
gi\gemont. They crowded the housetops, and stationed 
themselves upon the lighthouse in the Island of Pharos, 
Eliouting to those of their friends who were near, and 
making signs to those who were far off. But Ciesar was 
Buecossfiil, Two Eg_\^tian ships were taken, and three 
sunk, and the rest sought safety near the shore ^nd the 
island, where they were guarded by the troops which kept 
the harbour. 

This proteeticHi was a disadvant-age for the Koman.s, and 
C«sar it'solved to deprive them of it. lie plac(;d his co- 
horts in bouts, crossed the harbour, carried llie island by 
storm, and seized the castle at tl»e end of ttic lleptasla- 
diiiin, tiic mole whicli joined the island to llu; city. But 
the AlexaiulrimiB still held a castle at the city end of the 
mole, and when C®sar attacked this he was beaten. Jlis 
soldiers were driven hack into tlieir boats, and his own 
bojit was sunk by the numbers who crowded into it. lie 
himself was only saved by throwing himself into the sea 
and swimming to the next boat, with the help of one 
hand, the otlier — in which were papers of importance — 
being held above the water. In this del'eat the Romans 
lost eight hundred men, soldiers and sailors, and Caysar 
lost his scarlet chlamys, the mark of his niiik as a generil. 
The Alexandrians rejoiced to obtain posw'ssion of it, and 
hung it us a trophy upon a pole which they fixed up in the 
middle of the city. 

After this struggle the two parties agreed to a truce. 
The Alexandrians were tired of the cruel government of 
Arsinoe and her slave Gammedes, and desired to liavo 
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tlieir king, who was Caesar’s prisoner, and this domand 
was complied with. The young Ptolemy was profuse in 
his expri-Ssiona of good will and promises of friendship, 
and even entreated, with tears in his eyes, that ho might 
be allowed to remain in the Brudiium, so as not to be de* 
prived of the delight of Osar’s presence. But, with the 
perfidy common to bis family, ho no sooner found himself 
beyond the reach of the Komun guards than he dried his 
tears, forgot his friendship, and turned all his energies to 
schemes for dislodging Cfcsar from his position. 

About this time the forces Irom ('ilicia and Syria, for 
which Ca?sjir bad scut, arrived at Pelusium, stormed the 
city, and inarched towards Memphis, intending to cn>ss 
the Nile near Heliopolis. Ptolemy 8<-nt a body of troops 
from Alexandria to oppose them, whilst Ciesar marched 
to their assistance. The Egj'ptians were no match lor 
the increased army of the Eomaus. Ptolemy was defeated 
in several buttles, and at length bis camp was stormed. 
The Alexandrians fled in disorder to their ships on the 
Nile, and in effecting his escape the young king was 
drowTied. 

0®sar was now entire master of Egypt, and again he 
insisted that the will of Auletes should be obeyed. The 
younger Ptolemy, a boy of eleven years of age, was to 
share the tlirone with Cleopatra. C'lcsar was himsolt de> 
voted to Cleopatra, whom he treated as his wife, and for 
a while he sacrificed everything to her ; but, after remain- 
ing in Egypt for more than a year, ho left her and her 
infant child, who was called Caesarion, in order to engage 
ill a war with Piiaruaces, King of Pontu.s. He defeated 
this monarch with such rapidity that he describi'd his 
coiuiueat in three w’ords, “ Veni, vidi, vici ” — 1 came, saw, 
and con<|uei'cd. 

Whilst engaged in his insignificant war in Egypt, 
Cffisar had been appointed Dictator at Ifome, but ha 
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allowed Jlark Antony to exercise the power, and for six 
months before his reliiru to Italy he h:ul not written 
even one letter home, being apparently ashaiiv^d of tlie 
difficulty in which he had entnaglcd himself. .Neverthe- 
less, when he did at length reach Konie, he aiiuiscd him- 
self and the people with a grand triumphal show, in which 
were c.\hibited u camelopard, then seen by the liomans 
for the first time, together with a statue of the N'ile god, 
borne in a chariot, and a representation of tlie Pharos 
ligbthonse on tire, with painted flames. In this proces- 
sion walked the unhappy princess Arsinoe, whom Cmsar 
had carried away from ^gypt as his prisoner, following 
the car of her conqueror, and laden with golden chains. 
She was indeed set at liberty immediately afterwards, but 
Ciesar would not permit her to return to Kgypt,- lest Ijcr 
presence sbould occasion new troubles. Arsiuoi* cbose 
the province of Asia for her residence, and was subse- 
quently killed by order of licr sister. Cleopatra and lK*r 
brother Ptolemy, who was called her husband, followed 
f'a'S.ir to Koine and became for a time his guest ; but the 
life of the gre:>t Dictator was soon to be brought to a close. 
N'ot three years after the di.'phiy of his triumph to the ad- 
miring crowds he was murdered by Brutus and tlio con- 
spirators wlio dreaded Ids power over Koinmi liberty ; and 
Cleopatra, feeling herself unsafe in Kome, fled privately, 
and returned to Kgypt. 

The murder of Cicshr w.os the signal for a civil war 
between the party of the conspirators, and tlic friends of 
Caesar ; the latter being headed by Octavi.'inus (afterwards 
Augustus Cajsar) and Mark Antony. Which side Cleo- 
patra intended to espouse was for some time doubtful. 
Who was now sole Queen of Egypt, -and bad no will but 
li(V own to consult, for she had caused her young brother, 
and nominal husband, to be put to death when he at- 
tained the age of fifteen. Perhaps she thought that, by 
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siding vrith Augustus and Atitonv, she might injuro the 
prospects of her son, Csesarion ; for, although she pro- 
fessed tc Ct out a fleet wliieh should aid Caesar’s friends, 
her delay and hesitation wero so obviou.s that, after t)ie 
defeat of the conspirators at the battle of Philippi, A ntony 
sent orders to her to ine«t himtat Tarsus, and answer 
to tljd charge of haring lent nasiatauce to his enemies. 

Tarsus, lying at the foot of the wooded slopes of Slonnt 
Taurus, was at that time one of the most important cities 
on the coast of the Mediternanoan. Its merchants en- 
riched it by industry, and ornamented it with public 
buildings; and the Greek philosophers who fref|uentcd 
it, spread themselves evorywlicrc as leaders, one of them 
even sailing to the distant island of Britain. But it was 
now to be the witness of scenes very diftln'cnt from those 
of industry and learning. Cleopatra, on receiving An- 
tony’s message, felt that it would be in vain to endeavour 
to cope with the power of a Eoman general. She coyld 
only hope to obtain his favour bj exercising the fascina- 
tion which bad triumphed over Csssnr. She was still 
only twenty-five years of age, her beauty and grace were 
undiminished, and she determined to appear before the 
gjeneral whom she feared, surrounded by all the pomp and 
magnificence which might exhibit her loveliness in the 
greatest perfection. Accompanied by an Egyptian fleet, 
she sailed for (’ilicia, c.arrying with her rich treas^ures fur 
presents, and entered the river C^duus in a magnifieciit 
galley, the stern of which was covered with gold, whilst the 
sails were ol scarlet cloth, and the silver oars beat time 
to the music of flutes and harps. Cleopatra, dressed to 
represent the goddess Venus, lay under a gold-embroidereil 
awning ; boys, like Cupids, stood on each sido • of ber 
couch, fanning her. Her maidens, attired ns graces and 
sea-nymphs, steered the vessel and haudlt'd its silken 
cordage ; and, as sho drew near tiic city, the sceftt of 
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perfume, burnt upon the deck, was wafted by tho winds 
to the shores, which were lined with crowds who had 
come forth to witness the landing of the Egyptian queeU' 

Antony, seated at his tribunal, was listening to the 
complaints brought before him, when he suddenly found 
himself left alone ; lictors and servants bad alike departed, 
tempted by the report that the goddess Venus had come 
in masquerade, to wake Bacchus a visit for the good of 
Asia. 

Cleopatra had no sooner landed, than Antony sent to 
invite her to supper ; but she replied that it was her wish 
to entertain him, and that tents would be prepared upon 
the banks of the river. The entertainment prepared 
was of the most magnificent description. The dishes 
placed upon the table were of gold, set with precious 
stones, the tent w'aa adorned with purple haugings, 
and the couches were ornamented with gold. Antony 
was lavish in his admiration, but not so lavish as Cleo- 
patra in .her gifts. What he saw was, she said, hut a 
trifle, and she begged that he would accept tho whole as 
a gift from er. A similar spectacle of magnificent folly 
was exhibited the next day, but on a yet grander scale. 
Antony brought friends and generals to the entertain- 
ment, and Cleopatra again bestowed on him the gold 
upon the table, whilst she gave to each of his frieuds the 
couch upon which he sat. A succession of these dinners 
followed, and one evening, when Antony plaj-fully blamed 
her wastefulness, and told her that it was impossible to 
fare in a more costly manner, Cleopatra assured him 
that the next entertainment should cost ten thousand 
sestertia, or sixty thousand pounds sterling. Antouy 
believed this to be impossible, and laid a wager that the 
promise would not be kept. On the following day they 
met as usual, and partook of a splendid repast. Antony 
called upon Cleopatra to reckon the cost of the meats 
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and wiui's, but ber reply " ^*8 tliat they were not to bo 
counted, ahe would herself cat and drink the teu thousand 
scatertia. The dishes were then removed, and a ciq) of 
vinegar waa placed upon the table. Cleopatra wore in 
her ears two pearls, tlie largest known in the world, and 
which she had received as part of her royal inheritance. 
Taking one of these, sho dropped it into the vinegar, 
watched till it was dissolved, and then drank it oflf. 
Plaucus, one of the guests who had been made the judge 
of the wager, 8toj)ped her as slie was about to do the 
same with the other, and decided that Antony had lost 
bis wager. The pearl which was saved vvas afterwards 
cut in two, and made into a pair of earrings for the 
statue of Venus, in the Pantbeou at Konie. 

By this time, all idea of au accusation against Cleo- 
patra was at an end. She had completely won tlie heart 
of Antony by her beauty, grace, and varied talents ; her 
wit being, as we are told, remarkable, ber voice exquisitely 
melodious, whilst she was believed to be tbe only sovereign 
of that period who could understand the langxiages of all her 
subjects, Greek, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Troglodytic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac. Antony could refuse ber nothing, 
and the first favour which he granted was tlie murder of 
her sister Arsiuoc ! 

The interests and the duty of Antony, at this lime, 
called him back to Borne, where his faithful wife, I'ulvia, 
was with difficulty keeping up his inilucncc against 1,hat 
of Augustus, who had now become bis rival for jiowcr ; 
but, infatuated by the arts of Cleopatra, he followed her 
to Alexandria. There tbe same scenes of reckless extrava- 
gance and absurdity, which had bceu esliibited at Tarsus, 
were repeated. Philotas, a physician, who was Ibllowiug 
his studies at Alexandria, told the grandfather of Plu- 
tarch, the biographer, that ho was once invited see 
Antony’s dinner cooked. Amongst tbe meats, wcic 
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eight boars roasting whole. The cook explained to him 
that there were not more than ten or twelve guests ex- 
pected, but as everything was to be served up in jyiTfection, 
and as Antony was very uupunctua], it was necessary 
to have, at least, eight’ dinners ready, in order that one 
might be sent up at any moment. 

■\Vliilst Antliony was thus humoured in his luxurious 
cxtravag.ince, Cleopatra spared no efforts to please him 
in other ways. Her own power depended upon his, for 
if he turned against her, she well knew her kingdom 
would be taken from her. She never lost sight of him 
therefore, but hunted and gambled with him, was pre- 
sent when he exercised his troops, and, indeed, devoted 
herself to the one sole object of so amusing him that he 
should have no time for disgust. But the puerility of these 
amusements was excessive. Antony was one day fishing, 
and was greatly displeased because he caught nothing. 
(’Icopatra was present, and he was uuwilliug, before her, 
to appear unsuccessful. He contrived, thorelbrc, to give 
an order to some fishermen who were in attendance, to 
dive under the w ater and fasten some of their large fishes 
to his hook, which he then drew up. The queen per- 
ceived Ills artifice, but affected great admiration and sur- 
prise at bis good fortune. The next day she invited a 
party of friends to join her again in a fishing expedition, 
and when they were all in the boats, and Antony had 
thrown bis line, she gave a secret order to one of licr 
own servants to dive, as the fisherman bad done on the 
preceding day, and fasten a large salt fish to Antony’s 
hook. "When the salt .fish was drawn up, a shout of 
laughter arose, whilst Cleopatra turned to Antony aD<l 
said, “You may leave fishing to us pcltj' princes of 
Ph.aros and Canopus ; your business is to fish for cities, 
provinces, and kingdoms.” 

Ivotwithstaiiding the efforts made to detain him, 
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Antony, however, was at loniftli recalled to l^uropc. l.et- 
ters arri\:^'d, which told him lliat his wife and hrolhej' iiad 
been driven out of Koine by Aui'ustus, and ho left Kgypt 
in consequence ; but before ho reached Rome, J'ulvia was 
dead; and Antony, selfish and unfeeling, made almost im* 
mediately alterward.s a marriage of policy with Octavia, 
tho sister of Augustus. 

It was thought tliat this marriage would lead him to 
forget Cleopatra; but the following year he engaged in a 
war in Syria, and sent a nutssage to the Egyptian queen, 
begging that she would join liiiu there. Cleopatra, who 
protended that she was the lawful wife of Antony, liad 
felt much aggrieved by. his inarri.age with Octavia, but 
this did not prevent her from complying with Ids request; 
and, when she once more met him, her power over him ap- 
peared greater than ever. She persuaded him to give her 
the provinces of Phoenicia and Ccolc-Syria, the island of 
Cyprus, part of Judea, and part of Arabia; and she also 
entreated for the death of Herod, King of Judea, who 
had lately receivejl his kingdom from the Romans. lie 
had urged Antony to break tlirough the ties which bound 
him to Cleopatra, and rouse himself to withstand the 
increasing power of Augustus; and this counsel tho queen 
could not forgive. She failed, however, in her efforts. 
Herod lived, and retained his dominions, but ho was in 
such fear of Antony, that some time afterwards, when 
the latter, accompanied by Cleopatra, visited Daraascus, 
he was compelled to receive the queen witli civility, 
though he was quite aware of the hatred which she bore 
him. 

Yet, in the midst of her crimes and follies, Cleopatra 
retained the best characteristic of her family, an interest 
in literature. Amongst the otlicr gifts bestowed upon 
her by Anthony, was the large liijrary of the city of Per- 
gamus, which had been the object of so miicii jealousy to 
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Ptolemy Phyacon. Cleopatra placed the two hundred 
thousand volumes in tho Tempi* of Scrapis, at Alexan- 
dria; and thus, though tho great collcetiou alS;achcd to 
the ^Fuseum had been destroyed by Caesar’s troops, Alex- 
andria again possessed tlio largest library in the world, 
while Pergamua ceased to bo at all distinguished for its 
learning. 

After tho meeting in Syria, Cleopatra returned to 
Egypt, and Antony pursued his conquests in. Parthia, but 
when they wore completed, his anxiety to be with Cleo- 
patra became so great, that he seriously endangered the 
lives of his soldiers by the marches which he compelled 
them to make in a season of great severity. His wife, 
Octaria, who was as remarkable for her virtues as Cleo- 
patra for her vices, would willingly have joined him, and 
left Rome for that purpose, but he sent a message to])revent 
her from continuing her journey, and, at the -instigation 
of Cleopatra, even refused to accept the presents which 
ho was informed she had prepared. Octavia returned to 
Borne to employ herself in educating^ her own children 
and those of Antony and Fulvia, anti her husband 
hastened to Egypt, and onco more gave himself up to 
the degrading influence exercised over him by Cleopatn, 
whilst ho assumed for himself a dignity belonging only 
to royalty. In a public assembly, called for the express 
purpose of settling the government of Egypt and the 
provinces, and in wbicli he and Cleopatra appeared seated 
on golden thrones, their children were declared to bo 
kings, the children of kings. Largo provinces were 
bestowed upon them, and Casarion was, according to 
Antony’s decree, thenceforth associated with Cleopatra 
in the government. To the queen herself Antony gave 
on this occasion the whole of the booty which lie had 
taken in his Parthian wars, and also his prisoner Tigranes, 
the son of the Parthian king. 
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But at the Tory moment when Antony wm thus 
wasting ajl that was most valuable, both in time, ebaraeter 
and wealtli, upon the unworthy queen, he had no trust in 
her. Now that his power in Eoine was. lessened, ho 
dreaded lest she should turn against him. lie lived in 
fear of being poisoned by her, and would not venture to 
eat or drink in her palace without first seeing that the 
food was tasted by herself. Cleopatra however had as 
yet no such intentions, and only laughed at his distrust. 
In order to couyince him of the folly of his suspicions, 
she one day had the flowers with which he was to bo 
crowned, ns bo reclined at her dinner table, dipped in 
deadly po.son. During dinner she took some blossoms 
from her own garland, and playfully dipped them into 
her cup -.0 flavour the wine. Antony followed her 
example, and was about to raise his cup to bis lips when 
Cleopatra stopped him. « I,” she said, “ am the enemy 
against whom you take precautions. It I could have ‘en- 
dured to Iwe without you, that draught would bavo given 
roe the opportunity.” She then ordered the wine to be 
given to me of the condemned criminals, and sent 
Antony out to see that the man died in drinking it. 

But these scenes of vice and folly were soon to end. 
Antony’s alsence in Egypt liad strengthened tbo partv 
of Augustm, and his degrading conduct had lowered him 
in the gcmral esteem. His behaviour to OctavLa was 
looked upoi. with the gravest disapprobation, — a feeling 
increased t* indignation when at length he sent nics'-- 
sengera to Seme declaring himself divorced frotn her, and 
ordering hir and her children to quit hi.s house. If 
Augustus lad had no other cause of compl.iiut agaiust 
Antoji}', ths treatment of his sister would in itself have 
been sufTicent to cause a rupture. ‘When joined to the 
claims of aubition, its natural result w.is war, — ^clared, 
however, rot against Antony, but Cleopatra, or rather, 
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aa Axigustiis scornfully remarked, against Mardion, lier 
slave, and Iras and Charinian, her waiting wc^jiieu, for 
these had the chief management of Antony’s afliih-a. 

The preparations for the conflict were made on the 
grandest scale. Pivc hundred ships of war, bearing upon 
the head and stern towers of an enormous height, were 
])re])ared, and in thorn was collected an army of two 
hiiudrod thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse. In 
the midst of this great fleet was to be seen the galley of 
CTcopatni, rich in its golden ornaments and purple sails ; 
its flags floating in the wind, whilst trumpets ind war- 
like instruments made the air resound with notes of joy 
and triumph. Antony followed the queen in a galley 
almost equally splendid. Cleopatra herself, irtoiioated 
witli vanity and ambition, declared that she wa» about to 
attack the Ilumanr Capitol, and utterly to stbvert the 
great empire. Antony’s fleet advanced to Corc/ra, whilst 
Augustus gathered his armies at Brundusiuin ; lut, before 
any engagement could take place, the 8tt)riiy season 
obliged both parties to retire into safe ^orts, and 
defer the rc-asscmbling' of their forces till tht following 
year. 

B C 31 autumn of that year, 3.C. 31, the 

great naval battle took place w'hfch was to 
decide the fate of Antony and Cleopatra. It was fought 
upon the 2nd of September^ at the mouth of chc Gulf of 
Ambracia, near the city of Actium, and in sijht of both 
tlie land armies. The event was doubtful for some time ; 
but the folly of Cleopatra was the ruin of her own cause, 
fihe had followed Antony, as was her custom hut when 
the battle began she was seized with such ex reme fear, 
that, although in no danger, she took to light, and 
drew after her the whole of the Egyptian squadron. 
Antony, forgetting everything in his feeling for Cleo- 
patra, followed her, and the victory was rielded to 
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Aui^iiatus, though Antony’s troops fouglvt so hvavclv that 
it was )'ot till night that the battle was tiiially ilccidcd. 

Clcoj)atra had sailed for the coast of Pt“lo[)<Hmcsus. 
AVhoii Antony overtook her, he entered her galley, and 
seating himself apart, and burying his face in his hands, 
remained for three days without speaking- to her, brood- 
ing over his infatuated folly, and the misfortunes which 
it had brought xipon him. At the end of that time he 
recovered, and appeared perfectly reconciled to the queen, 
and it was then agreed that they should separate, — Cleo- 
patra was to return to Alexandria, whilst Antony repaired 
to Libya, where he had left a largo army to guard the 
frontier of Egyi>t. • 

But fresh misfortunes awaited him. The commander 
of the Libyan forces had declared for Augustus, — and 
this was the first news which reached Antony wlieu he 
landed in Africa. He was so overcome by it tliat he was 
with difficulty prevented from killing himselft and having 
now up other choice, he followed Cleopatra to Alexandria 
to wait the course of events. 

Cleopatra was almost equally despairing at heart. She 
formed the most wild designs of transporting her ships 
by the canal across the Isthmus to the head of the lied 
Sea, and from thence flying to some unknown land to 
avoid the conqueror. But, although she talked of these 
things openly, her secret dependence was upon the 
powers of fascination which had gained the liearts of Ca'sar 
and Antony ; and to save her crown she was willing to 
give up him who had sacrificed honour for her. Before 
Augustus and his victorious army reached Alexandria, 
negotiations were entered into between him and Cleo- 
patra, by which Antony was to bo sacrificed ; whilst the 
latter w'ould have consented to relinquish all his dignities, 
and to live thenceforward at Atlieus as a private indi- 
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vidual, if only .tbo crown of Egypt could liave been 
secured to Cleopatra and her children. Jioth \^ere se- 
cretly sending embassies to Augustus, whilst they openly 
jiassed their time in scenes of the same wild revelry and 
reckless extravagance which had before marked their 
daily life. 

Some mouths wore away before Augustus actually 
entered Egypt. AVhen at length, in the Spring of the 
next year, he appeared with his army before Pelusium, 
haring previously taken possession of Sjfria, Seleucus, the 
governor of the city, who had received secret orders from 
Cleopatra, yielded tho place to him without waiting a 
siege. The rumour of the treason spread to Alexandria, 
and Cleopatra, with her usual cruel treachery, in order to 
save herself from suspicion, actually placed the governor’s 
wife and children in the power of Antony, that he might 
revenge himself by putting thorn to death. 

Augiistusfwhen he reached Alexandria, encamped near 
the Hippodrome. lie was in hopes of speedily making 
himself master of the city, for he believed that Cleopatra 
would aid his entrance. Antony, however, who knew 
notlungof the queen’s sc'cret manoeuvres, made a vigorous 
sally, and after pursuing a detachment of horse to the 
gates of tho Eonian camp, returned victorious into the 
city, to receive the deceitful praises of Cleopatra and the 
acclamations of the people. 

The following morning he again ordered out his forces, 
both on land and sea, intending to engage those of Au- 
gustus ; but traitors surrounded him on all sides. His 
land army was stationed upon some eminences near the 
city, and from thence he could keep his vessels in sight. 
But whilst Antony stood upon the hill watching to see 
the success of the attack, he beheld the Egv'ptian admiral 
strike his dag as he came in view of tho vessels of Augustus, 
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and aurrondcr his whole fleet to the enemy. Tliis treason 
revealc^ Cleopatra’s treachery. In rage 'and despair 
Antony returned to the city, though it was only to ilnd 
himself forsaken by his cavalry; and he then hurried to 
the palace, bent upon aTcugiug himself on the faithless 
queen. 

Cleopatra was not there. Foreseeing the wrath of 
Antony, sho had fled to a large monument, which she had 
herself built, adjoining the temple of Isis. Here, for 
some time previous, she had collected all her treasures — 
gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivorv, and a largo 
quantity of perfumes and aromatic wood — prepared, as it 
seemed, for a funeral pile, in which her riches and herself 
might perish together. Having secured herself there 
with bare and bolts, she sent word to Antony that slio 
was dead. 

Antony doubted not that she had killed herself, and 
believed that her example was a noble one. He drew his 
sword and plunged it into bis breast. But the wound, 
though dangeroris, was not at once fatal, and whilst ho 
w^ yet fainting from it a messenger arrived to say that 
Cleopatra yet lived, and desired that he would join her. 
His servants carried him to the door of the monument. 
The queen, fearing treachery, would not suffer it to bo 
opened, but a cord was let down from the window, and 
by this means she and her two women attempted to draw 
Antony up. The effort almost eshatisted Cleopatra’s 
strength, whilst Antony, in the agonies of death, and 
stretching out bis feeble bands to the miserable woman 
who had so tempted and deceived him, was a piteous 
spectacle to the people below. He was at last lifted in 
at the window, but he was too far gone for hope, and after 
a few words of affection for Cleopatra, who appeared to 
be in a paroxysm of grief, he expired. 
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By tins time tlio city Mas in the hands of Augustus. 
Ke had found the gates open, and his trt)<>|)S lij^d taken 
possession of it without re.sistanco. lie himself entered 
it on foot, ]eani 2 ig upon the arm of the pliilosopher Arius ; 
and, summoning the Oreek eitizens to the Grymuasinm, he 
told them that he pardoned them for three reasons — first, 
because Alexander was the founder of their city; secondly, 
for its beautj'; and tliirdly, for the sake of their fellow- 
citizen Arius, whose merit and learning he esteemed. Tot 
tlie .aJvieo siib8e<juently given by Arius indicated no high 
love of virtue ; for when a question arose in the mind of 
Augustus as to the treatment of Ctesarion, the philosopher 
nunarked “ that there ought not to be two Ctesars and 
Augustus, following the hint, caused tlie young prince to 
be killed. 

The great object of Augustus now was to take Cleo- 
patra alive. Gallus, one of his officers, was sent to the 
eutrauco of the monument, and contrived to draw her 
into conversation, though slie would not consent that the 
door should be unfastened. In the meantime, three men 
sealed the window, and went down to tlie door vvhgre 
Clco|>:itra was still conversing with Gallus. Cleopatra 
turned her head, saw tlunn, and would have stabbed her- 
self, but one of the men snatched the dagger fi*om her 
hand, and made her at once his prisoner. 

By the command of Augustus she was carefully guarded, 
but treated with all respect, and he himself soon paid her 
a visit of condolence. Cleopatra made a full display of 
her grief, hoping that so she might touch liis heart, but 
Augustus was cold and cautious. He listened to her talc 
of sorrow, declined the offer of all her jewels, made fair 
promises of generous treatment, and left her, thinking 
doubtless that he had deceived her into confidence. 

Cleopatra, however, was not deceived. She saw plainly 
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that Augustus dcsiml her to live only that she might 
grace his triumph, and she resolved ta dcYeat his objeet 
by sclf-fleatruction. In order to divert his atleution, she 
entreated permission to pay a last visit to the tomb of 
Antony, and when lliis was over she returned to her 
apartments, dressed liersclf splendidly, and partook of a 
repast which she bad eommouded to bo served up witli 
magnificence. Slie tlieii sat down and wrote a letter to 
Augustus, informing him of her purpose. Her two 
women, Channian and Iras, remaiued in the room, and 
Cleoj)atra, ordering them to give her a basket of fruit, in 
which she luid previously directed th.at .an asp sliould bo 
concealed, caused herself to be stung by the insect. The 
B C 30 napidly took cflect, and in a few minutes 

the too celebwted Queen of Egy[)t was dead. 

Cleopatra was thirty-nine years of age, aud had reigned 
twenty-two years, fourteen of which were in conjunction 
with Antony. . She was buried in bis tomb witli splcn- 
doTur, such as was due to the last sovereign of independent 
Egypt. 

From that penod the country became a province of 
Borne, and followed the fortunes of the empire. The 
reputation of Alexandria for learning and philosophy was 
long retained, and the studies which were there carried 
on exercised a considerable iufiucnce upon the early Chris- 
tian writers and teachers— the attempt to engraft Chris- 
tian doctrines upon heathen systems of metaphysics and 
morality being the origin of many heretical opinions. 

When the Arabs attacked tlie Eastern empire, Egypt 
fell under their power. It was conquered by Anu’ou, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, a. n. tl3s. At tliat time 
the Alexandrian library was finally destroyed, by the 
command of Omar, who declared that if the volumes 
contained the same wisdom as the Koran tlicy were use- 
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less, and if they did not they were injurious. In either 
case they were to he burnt ; and the books, which were 
mostly written on papjTus, were accordingly sent to heat 
the public baths of the city. 

In the year 1517 Eg 3 ^pt fell under the power of Turkey, 
to which country it has continued subject up to the pre- 
sent time. The Coptic race, the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, are Christians, but they are completely subject 
to the ruling Mahometans. 
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HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FOrKDATION OF THE PEtMITITZ EMPIRES OF BABY- 

lO^U, OB CnALD.EA, AlfD A8STE1A — B. 0 . 2000 — 1273 . 

The records of the events connected with the Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian' empires, especially the latter, arc so 
few, that, looking at them in the light of common history, 
they would appear to be but of little worth. The titles 
of kings, whose names can scarcely be decyphered, and 
the lists of their conquests over nations now blotted from 
the earth, might well be deemed unworthy of more than 
a passing notice. But their intimate association with the 
sacred history of the Jews, invests them with an Interest 
which partakes somewhat of the sacred character. 

The nionarchs of Assyria and Babylon were the ap- 
pointed ministers of the Divine yengeancc. Tlie record 
of that vengeance is preserved in the Scriptures, and tlie 
names of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar arc familiar 
to us in their relation with the kings of Israel and 
Judah, and the captivity wliicb was the fullilnVent of 
prophecy. 

But a new glimpse of these ancient empires has lately 
been afforded us. Assyria especially h.aa b(‘cn brought 
before us in its independent gro.atncss by the discovery of 
the ruius of its magnificent palaces, aud the dccypheriug 
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of the inscriptions on its obelisks. Sacred history and 
profane now stand, as it were, side by side, and call upon 
us to accept their joint testimony to the triirb of the 
events hitherto supposed to bo recorded by one alone. 
God has given us a witness from beneatli the sandy 
moiindsof the Desert, which can never again be silenced. 
He has laid bare the records left by the mighty kings of 
Assyria themselves, and in those records has testified by 
a distinct evidence, which cannot be gainsayed, that the 
Scriptures, in narrating the events coviected with the 
miraculous history of the Jews, is narrating facts which 
even the most sceptical cannot venture to disbelieve. • 
Well, indeed, may we be thankful for this new revelation 
of the past, and when we turn to the scanty records of 
Assyria, instead of marvelling that so little should have 
been handed down to us, rather adore the wonderful 
Providence which has, for tlio most part, preserved pre* 
ciscly those inscriptions which throw light upon the 
history contained in God’s own Word, and the events con- 
nected witli His own people, and through tliem with 
ourselves and all the professed believers in Cliriatianity. 


Between the Caspian Sea and the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf tliere extends a mountainous country, which 
reaches its greatest elevation in the snow-white cone of 
Ararat, rising to the height of more than 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, It is this region which gi\C8 
birth to two of the most celebrated rivers of the world, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. They fiow panilkl to each 
other, through a basin of 1850 miles in length, and fall 
hv a common channel into the moutli of Ihe Persian 
Gulf. Bui", although thus taking the same direction, and 
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finally uniting, the two rivers are widely distant in certain 
portions of their course, and the tract enclosed by them 
forms a large country, now known as the Turkish province 
of Algezira, but anciently called Mesopotamia, or TIk; 
Two Rivers. 

The course of rivers has, at all periods, decided the 
colonization of a country. But the Scriptures give us 
reason to believe that, the settlement of the descendants 
of Noah — w'ho repoopled the world after the Deluge — was 
not made without the direction of the patriarch, the 
second father of the human race. About a century after 
the Hood, whilst Noah must have been still Rving, mention 
is made of Peleg, the son of Bbcr, one of the family of 
Shem, in whose days the earth was divided ; and Moses, 
when in. his dying song he recounts to the Israelites their 
wonderful history, thus alludes to the same fact : “ Re- 
member the days of old, consider the years of many genera^ 
tiops ; ask thy father and he will shew thee, thy elders, and 
they will tell thee ; when- the Most High divided to the 
nations their inheritance, when He separated the sons of 
Adam, He set the hounds of the people according to the 
numbers of the children of Israel!” (Deut. xxxii, 7, 8.*) 

The region known os Mi^opotamia, or Babylonia, was 
destined to form part of the inheritance of the children 
of Shem, but the Semites do not appear to have been the 
earliest inhabitants. In tho Bible genealogy of tlie sons 
of Noah, mention is made of Cush, the eldest sou of 
Ham , and we are there told : “ And Cush begat Nimrod : 
he began to be a mighty hunter before the Lobd:” 
wherefore it is said : “ Even as N imrod, the mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Caliieh, in the 
land of Shinar. With the exception of Babel, or Baby- 
lon, these cities, with others mentioned in the early 
chapters of Genesis, especially Calah and Resen, 'Bllasar 
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and Ur of the Chaldees, were, till within these few years, 
mere names. Recently, however, the niounds of Mesopo-* 
tiimia liave been searched, and bricks and stones, buried 
for nearly 3000 years, have been discovered, which tell us 
(\xactly where each of these cities stood. 

II c Babylon, being founded by tlse grandson 

of Ham, may bo considered as originally 
u Hamite kingdom, probably established about the year 
ji. c. 223f. This belief is confirmed by modem re* 
searches, — the bricks which have been discovered amongst 
the ruins of the Babylonian cities bearing characters 
similar to tliAse used by the ancient Egyptians, who 
arc universally allowed to have been the descendants 
of Ham. These inscriptions record the names of the 
various kings who wore founders of the cities, and of 
the gods to whom the buildings and temples wore dedi- 
cated ; but they have been only imperfectly decypbered. 
One, however, the letters of whiclv>i'e somewhat dillcreut 
from the others, is interesting from the probability that 
Kudiir Mapida, tho king whose name it bears, was iden- 
tical with the Chedorlaomor mentioned in Scripture, as 
making war against Sodom and the cities of the plain ; 
and who, having taken Lot prisoner, was afterwards pur- 
sued and defeated by Abraham. A title, which may be 
translated, “ The Ravager of Cities,” is in the inscriptions 
annexed to tho name of Kudur Mapula, and it is supposed 
that be was not one of the early line of kings, but the 
leader of a conquering race, termed in Scripture Elamites, 
and descended from Elam, the son of Shem, Kudur 
ire •’<)00 is supposed to have lived about the 

year 2000, B, c., and to have been the founder 
of what is properly termed the Chalda?:iii empire. 

Clialdaia, it may be remarked, was, strictly speaking, a 
province of Babylonia, on the borders of the Ai’abiau 
Desert, and at the bead of the Persian Gulf. In a wider 
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sense, the term U applied to the whole of Babylonia, and 
even to ^the Babylonian empire, on aceoulit of the su))rt!- 
macy which the Chahheans acquired at Babylon. The 
origin of this tribe, to which tlie kings and priests 
belonged, is somewhat doubtful. It is supposed, however, 
that they emigrated Ironi .Susiana to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and, being headed by Kiidur IVIapula, dis- 
possessed the Ilamite race. 

The Chalda’aiis introduced into Babylon the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, which they also symbolized in the 
forms of idols. The priests foniu’d a caste, and cidtivatcd 
sciences, especially astronomy. They knew tiu! apparent 
motions of the sun, tho inoou, and five of the planets ; 
they calculated eclipses of the moon, divided the zodiac 
into twelve constellations, and tlie year into twcli'e 
months, and measured time by the sun-dial. 

The history of Cbaldtea, or Babylon, for about 7U(» 
yeara after the reign of Kudur iMapula, is wholly un- 
certain. The meeriptions on the bricks which have been 
found, give the names of kings, and their territorial titles, 
but tell us nothing of their foreign or domestic Iiistory. 
During this time, another kingdom had grown into im- 
portance, which derived its origin from Babylon, and was 
intimately connected with it, and which the discoveries 
and investigations of modern days, have rendered pt‘<m. 
liarly interesting. In tho Book of Genesis it is said, 
“Out of that land (Babylon) wcut forth Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh, and the city liohoboth, and i'ahili, and 
Resell, between Nineveh and Calah :*thc same i-s a great 
city.” (Gen. x. 11, 12.) Or, according to the iiiler- 
pretatiou of the marginal reading, “ he went forth into 
Assyria, ‘and builded Nineveh.” This lultcr iranslntiou 
would imply that Nineveh was built hv Ximrod himself, 
and such has been tho tradition of profane writers ; but, 
however this may be, it appears certain that Nineveh was 
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built after the city of Habylon, which the Scriptures 
inoution n.H having been founded before the dispersion of 
iiiuiikiud, and that Assyria Proper, the country of wliich 
Nineveh was the capital, was a powerful province of 
C'halda5a, though,, probably, not a whoDy iutlependont 
state, from the lim(> of its first settlement. It was a 
region comprised hetween the river Tigris, on the west 
and south-west, and what are now the Kurdistan moun- 
tains, on tiio cast. On the north, it was overlooked 
by the mountain range of Armenia; and south, and 
south-eastward, lost it.9(!lf in the level country forming 
the provinces of Pnbylonia and Susiana, and extending 
around the head of the Persian Gulf. The extent of 
Assyria Proper was sniall. It was a territory about 280 
miles in length, and rather more than 150 in breiulth ; 
thus, a little exceeding the size of Ireland. 

Prom all that we know, it may he inferred that Assyria 
was, at at! earlier period, very productive, and well peopled, 
and that its inhabitants were a hardy, brave, and energetic 
people; but what has been called their history, is for 
many centuries merely legendary, and the fables related 
of their mouarchs arc only w'orthy' of notice as having 
been hainlcd down to us by Greek writers, and, in conse- 
quence, received as facts, and frequently alluded to both 
by ancient and modern writers. 

This legendary history states that Nimrod was succeeded 
in the government of Ninoveh, by his son Niuus, a great 
conqueror, who was assisted in his underbikiiigs by Semi- 
ramis, the wife of one of bis chief officers. Somh'aniis, 
it is said, was a woman of singular courage and wisdom ; 
and Ninus, when laying siege to the city of Bactria, 
attacked the citadel according to her directions, and 
having by that means made himself master of the town, 
became possessed of an enormous treasure. The influence 
oxcrciseil by yemiramis over the king excited, however. 
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tho jealousy of her husband, and, in consequence, he 
killed hpnself. Ninus then married Seinii-aniis, returned 
to Nineveh, and soon afterwards died, and left the govern- 
ment of his kingdom to his wife. Semiramis now a[)i)lied 
all her thoughts to rendering her name immortal. She 
desired to surpass all her predecessors in magnificence, 
and it is stated that, with this view, she built the city of 
Babylon, which would of course imply that the country 
of Babylou w'as subject to her. TIkj Greek writers give 
minute descriptions of tlic grandeur of this city, but they 
must all belong to a much later period. TIutc is reason, 
indeed, to believe that there weni several qtuH-ns of the 
name of Semiramis, and that the sovereign wlio was really 
celebrated lived, at least, a thousaml years after tlie pericjii 
assigned to the wife of Niuus, and was a Bab)'louian, not 
an Assyrian priacess. Tlie Greek legends further tell us 
that the wife of Ninus, not satisfied with tho extent of 
the dominions left her by her husband, enlarged them by 
the conquest of the greater part of Ethiopia. Whilst 
in that country, she was induced to visit the great temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and inquire of the oracle how long 
she had to live. The answ'er failed to give the exact 
years, but Semiramis was informed that she should not 
die until her son Ninyas conspired against her, and that 
after her death she should receive divine honours. The 
warning did not prevent her from undertaking still further 
conquests. She raised an innumerable army out of all 
the provinces of her empire, and set out on an expedition 
against India. 

The strength of the Indian annics consisted in the 
number of tbeir elephants, ami Seniii-ainis, being aware of 
this, caused a multitude of camels to b(‘ accoutred in the 
form of elephants, in the hopes of deceiving the enemy. 
The Indian king having received notice of the approach 
of the Queen of' Assyria, sent ambassadors to ask her 
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who she was, and witli what right she had dared to attack 
his dominions. 

“ Tell your master,” replied Semiraiuis, “ that in a little 
time I, myself, will let him know who I am;” and, deign- 
ing no further explanation, she went on towards the river 
Indus, and, causing a number of boats to bo prepared, 
attempted to pass it with her army. Her passage was 
disputed, but she put the enemy to flight, with great loss, 
and encouraged by this success advanced still further 
into the country, leaving behind her sixty thousand men 
to guard the bridge of boats which she had built over the 
river. AVhen the Indian king found that Semiramis had 
proceeded fur into the heart of his dominions, he deter- 
mined to attack her a second time, and on this occasion 
the victory jiroved to ho on his side. The counterfeit 
olcphauts could not withstand tlie shock of the tnie ani- 
mals, who crushed whatever came in their way, and com- 
pletely routed tlm Assyrian army. Semiramis endeavoured 
to rally her troops, but in vain. The Indian king, per- 
ceiving that she was engaged in the light, advanced 
towards her, and wounded her in two places, though not 
mortally. A swift horse carried her beyond pursuit, and 
she fled wutli the si-attcred remains of her army to the 
Indus. Numbers perished in attempting to yross the 
river, and when all those that could save themselves were 
on the other side, Semiramis destroyed the bridge, and 
tiuis stopped the enemy’s pursuit ; the Indian king 
being likewise induced to give it up, by the couimand of 
an oracle. An exchange of prisoners was then eftected, 
and Semiramis returned to her own doiiiimons with 
scarcclv one third of her army. 

Some time afterwards, a discovery Mas made that 
Ninyas, the son of Semiramis, was plotting against his 
mother, and that one of the queen’s chief officers had 
offered him bis assistance. This treachery brought back 
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to Scmirami-i the prophecy of the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon, Si^ie believed that her end was approaching, and 
immediately took measures to abdicate her throne, and 
deliver up the government to her son. AV^hen this was 
done, she withdrew from the sight of all men, and pri - 
pared to die, hoping that divine honour might soon be 
paid her, according to the promise of the oracle. Her 
wish, it is said, was fulfilled, for she M as worshipped by 
the Assyrians under the form of a dove. 

Ninyas in no way reaemhled his warlike mother. He 
gave himself up to luxury, and his successors, for mauv 
generations, followed his example. 

Sardanap.ilus, the last monarch of the early fabulous 
dynasty, is said to have surpassed his predecessors in 
effeminacy and cowardice, lie never left his palace, hut 
spent his time amongst a company of women, whose dress 
and employment he imitated, llis glory consisted in 
the immensity of his treasures, and his happiness was 
found in riotous feasts. The Greek writers say that he 
ordered two verses to he prepared for his tomb, which 
imported that he carried away with him all that he had 
eaten, and all the pleasures which he had enjoyed, but 
left everything else behind him. This inglorious prince 
M’as thought to have reigned over extensive dominions, 
which included Babylon and Media, and the governors of 
these two states are stated to have formed a consjjiracy 
against him. A revolt took place in 2^iueveh, and Sar- 
danapalus hid’ himself in the inmost part of his palace. 
He was induced afterwards to take up arms in his own 
defence, but, being overcome, he shut, himself up in Nine- 
veh, trusting to an ancient oracle which declared tliat the 
city could never be taken unless the river became its 
enemy. Believing this to be an impossibility, he con- 
sidered himself safe j but a violent inujidation of the 
Tigris broke down tbe city wall, and opened a passage 
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for the rebels, and Sardanapalus then felt that the hour 
of his downfall had arrived. He had but one wish left, 
to die in sueh a manner as to cover the ignominy of his 
life : and collecting his treasures, his women, and his 
slaves, he placed them on a vast pile of wood, and setting 
fire to it, burnt himself with them. 

This legend bears some resemblance to events which 
afterwards took place, but it is asserted to belong to a 
period several centuries before they actually occurred. 
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Wb muat now turn to tlic real liiatory of Assyria, or, at 
least, to those few aud meagre facts which have been 
made known since the opening of the great mounds, 
beneath which the Assyrian cities for years lay buried. 
Whether these mounds cover separate cities, or portions 
of the one great capital, Kinevch, is not accurately deter- 
mined ; but it is supposed, upon the best authority, that 
the several masses of ruins are the remains, not so much 
of distinct cities, as of royal ptdaoes, with their connected 
buildings and parks ; and that these buildings, with the 
habitations of the people gathered round them, aud uni- 
ting them, formed Nineveh, “that great city,” as it ’is 
termed by the prophet Jonah. Four huge masses of 
buildings have now been excavated. They form very 
nearly a perfect parallelogram, and are known as the 
ruins of Kouyunjik, Nimroud, Karamlcss, ai||l Khorsabad. 
There U also a smaller mound near Kouyunjik, called 
Nebbi Yunus, which is considered to have formed part of 
the original Nineveh. The whole of the plains bordering 
the Tigris are, indeed, covered with mounds, and strewn 
with bricks and mortar. The Assyrian buildings of. the 
oldest date have been found at Nimroud, which some per- 
sons consider asnot belonging to Nineveh, but marking the 
site of the city called, in the Old Testament, ('alah. The 
date of the different masses of ruins caimot, liowever, be 
decided by the date of the palaces btdonging to them, as 
it appears that successive sovereigns built new palaces in 
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various parts of the city. The walia, and other defences 
.of ineveh, may still be traced ; ami tlicre worn also ex- 
tensive moats oil the north, south, and east sides. It 
was, no doubt, practicable for defensive purposes, to sur- 
round ‘the wliole city witli a very effectual water barrier, 
and thus the jirophct Nahum compares Nineveh with No. 
or I’hfibca, in higypt, and asks, “Art thou better than 
populous No, that was situate among the rivers, that had 
the waters round about it, whoso rampart was the sea, 
ami her wall was from the sea ?” (Nahum iii. 8.) 

.\11 that is really known of tlie monarchs of the Assy- 
rian kingdom is, with the exception of the few facts 
mentioned in Scripture, derived from the inscriptions and 
has reliefs on the walls of their palaces, and from records 
graven on bricks and cylinders. The has reliefs are upon 
alabaster slabs, which rise to the height of eight or nine 
feet from tlie pavement of the floor, and the scenes de- 
picted 111)011 tlicm are almost exclusively warlike. They 
are, therefore, uuintcresting to persons anxious only to 
learn somewhat of the domestic and social life of the 
Assyrians, but they give au idea, though, necessarily a 
vague and uncertain one, of 
different kings. 

B C f’TS earliest known monarch of Assyiia is a 

certain Bel-lush, whose name is found upon the 
bricks, and who is believed to have been king, b. o. 1279, 
about tlie period when Judges ruled in Israel, and soon 
after the time when the connection between Assyria and 
Babylonia had ceased. After him followed a scries of in- 
dependent princes, who formed what is called the First or 
Upper diTiasty of Assyrian kings. Thiy appear to have' 
reigiunl for about 620 years. A cylinder, bearing the 


the foreign wars of tho 


name of Tiglath Pileser I., who was a prince 
of this djmasty, and reigned, as is supposed, 


about B. c. 1110, is the earliest document of a purely his- 
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torical cluaracter whicli has yet been found. This prince 
rc 2 )resent| himself as a great conqueror, andgires a sketch 
of the glories of some of his ancestors | hut, except as aid- 
ing the researches of tlic learned, these inscriptions have 
but little interest. The names of Jive of the successors 
of Tiglath Pileser I. have been discovered, aud their dates 
assigned with sain<! probability. They a{)pear to have 
beau in no way distiiiguislicd by tbeir conquests, and are 
remembered only by the additions made by them to their 
15 C 0.30 ^\ftcr them we have tiie records of 

Assluir-daui-pal, or Sardanapahis (about b. c. 
930), a jiriiiec of a very difl’erent character from the Sar- 
danapalus of the legends, llis iinnals liiivc bcou discovered 
in very comidete condition, and 2 )rove that he was a great 
conqueror, who carried his arms through Western Asia 
from Chaldtea to the coasts of the Slediterraneaii. He 
commences his great historical record with a 2 )assagc 
which may thus be translated : “ In the beginning of iny 
reign, during the first year, when the sun-god, the regent 
of all things, had cast his motive influcuce over me, 
seated in majesty on my royal throne, and swaying in my 
hand the sceptre of power over mankind, I assembled my 
chariots and warriors aud then he proceeds to enumerate 
his great and successful enterprises, styling iiimsclf “the 
conqueror from the upper 2 )as 6 agc of the Tigris to Lt'- 
banon and the Great Sea, who has reduced under liis 
authorities all countries from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof.” It is thought probable that be re- 
coived tribute from Eth-baal, King of the Sidouiaiis, who 
was the father of Jezebel, the wife of Aliab, King of 
Isr.acl. Sardanapalus was the founder of w'liat 1ms been 
design.atcd as the North West Palace at Ximroud, the 
most ancient building .which has been discovered, and 
which must indeed have been laid in ruins before 
the other palaces hidden under the same mound were 
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buiJt. Tho greater portion of the Assyrian sculptures 
now in the British Museum were taken from tlys palace. 
When perfect it must have been neai’iy sqiiarc, formed of 
hewn stone, and about 3G0 feet in length nod 300 in 
breadth. It stood on a raised platform overlooking the 
Tigris, with a grand hi^ade to the north, fronting tho 
town, and another to the west, commanding tlio river. 
The interior consisted of a single central hall, about JSO 
feet long and 90 wide, probably open to the sky ; round 
this wore grouped a number of ceiled chambers, some 
larger and some smaller, and generally communicating 
with one another. The ceilings were of cedar, brought 
apparently from Mount Lebanon. The walls, to a certain 
height above tho floor, were panelled by slabs of sculptured 
alabaster ; above they were coated with plaster. Tho 
smaller chambers were dark, but this circumstance, which 
appears to us so singular and idConvenient, would bo far 
less so in the East, w hero the absence of light is consi- 
dered essential to secure a cool temperature. Tho sculp- 
tures and deconvinons in these rooms could only have been 
seen by torchliglit. The larger chambers were lighted 
either by openings in the roof, or by apertures in tlie 
upper part of tho wall, near the ceiling. Tho floors w'crc 
paved with slabs of stone, often covered w'ith inscriptions. 
There appears to have been a great resemblance between 
this building and the palace built by Solomou at Jeru- 
salem. The Jews probably borrowed their architecture 
from the Assyrians, although the Jewish palace must have 
been much smaller than that of tho groat Assyrian 
niouarchs. 

b C yoo succeeded Sardanapalus was 

Shalmanu-bar. Ho probably reigned from 
B. c. 900 to B. C. SCO or 850, during the greater part 
of which time ho seems to have been migagod in a 
series of warlike e.vpeditions. A black obelisk, now in 
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Iho Britisli Museum, reeonls Lis deeds ; and although 
only a very brief outline is given, yet tire names of the 
couuti'ies which were invaded or subdued give 'au idea of 
the condition of AVesterii Asia at this period, and are 
interesting, oa tlirowing light upon facts alluded to in 
Scripture. 

The kingdom of Hamath ia amongst those which were 
made tributary by Slialinaim-bar, and we find from the 
Bible that llaraatJx was then a territory of groat impor- 
tance. Even as far back aa tlie time of Joshua, and after- 
wards in tlio Book of Judges, “the entering into Hamath” 
(Joshua siii. 5 ; Judges iii. 3) is specified as designating 
the district north of the Holy Land. And in the time 
of David it had risen into an important kingdom, for I’oi, 
King of Hamath, is mentioned as sending his sou Jorani 
to express his gratitude to David for assistance rendered 
him in his wars. The country was conquered by Solomon, 
but it became independent again. Hamath appears to 
have been united with Damascus and some smaller neigh- 
bouring states in a league against Shalmanu-bar. Ben- 
hadad. King of Damascus, of whom such frequent men- 
tion is made in the First Book of Kings, was the head of 
this league. Ho was defeated by Shalmanu-bar in three 
great battles, and tliis ill success appears to have broken 
up the league, so that when Ilazael (who, as wo Icum 
from the Bible, murdered Bcnhadad and seized his 
throne) was attacked in a similar manner by the Assyriim 
monarch, ho was left without help. Shalmaiiij.bar, ac- 
cording to the account recorded on the obelisk, defeated 
Ilazael, killed 16,000 of bis fighting men, and captured 
more than 1100 chariots. It was about this period 
that tlio first direct connexion of which wc have any 
record took place between the people of Israel and the 
Assyri-ans. Au inscription on the black obelisk records 
a tribute of gold and silver, and articles manufactured 
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from gold, which was brought to Slialmanu-har by Tahua, 
the sou of Klmmri, i.e., Jehu, the son of Omri, a title 
equivalent to King of Samaria, the city which Omri built, 
and which was kuowu to the Assyrians as Both Omri. 
The title may have been intended by Jehu as a claim to 
actual descent from Omri, it being a characteristic of 
Eastern usurpers to identify themselves with the line of 
kings which, in reality, they dispossessed, and the 
Assyrians of course simply accepted the title which the 
King of Israel gave to himself. The submission shown 
hy Jehu to Shalmanu-bar may probably have been the 
cause of the invasion of Israel by Hazael, King of S\Tia, 
the enerfty of the Assyrians. For we read that in the 
reign of Jehu “ the Lord began to cut Israel sliort : and 
Hazael smote them iu all the coasts of Israel.” (2 Kings 
I. 32). It was at this time that the Israelites were de- 
prived of the entire country cast of Jordan, the ancient 
possession of the tribes of Reuben, Gad and Manasseh, 
as far as “ Aroer, by the river Aruon,” which flows into 
the Dead Sea. 

Shalmanu-bar, although thus engaged iu wars, found 
both time and money for the embellishment of the cities 
of his empire ; and many of the most interesting speci- 
mens of Assyrian art which have been discovered have been 
found in tlie great central palace at Nimroud, built by him. 

His reign, however, was not one of domestic peace. 
His eldest son rebelled against him ; aqd seven and 
twenty strong places espoused the cause of the pretender. 
The insurrection was with difficulty quelled by the exer- 
tions of l:ihainas-iva, Shalmanu-bar’s second son, and tho 
inheritor of his throne. 

The .Assyrian history becomes again confused after the 
reign of Slialinauu-bar. In the course of a century the 
R C 8‘0 kings have been discovered, 

including 8hamas-iva, the son and successor of 
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Shalmauii-bar, who has left records of his wai’s during 
four years, at the end of which the iifscrii^iou on his 
obelisk ends abruptly. 

About this period the prophet Jonah must have lived, 
as h^is known to have delivered his predictions during 
the reign of Jeroboam II., King of Israel, in the latter 
half of the ninth century B. c. 

B C 800 Shatnas-iva, IvaJush III., is pro- 

’bably the Assyrian king, Pul, mentioned in 
the Second Book of Kings, where we are told that 
“ Pul, the King of Assyria, came against the land 
of Israel, and Mcnabem, the King of Israel, gave Pul 
a thousand talents of silver, that his liaad might be 
with him, to confirm the kingdom in his hand. And 
Menahcm exacted the money of Israel, e\'en of all tht* 
mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty shekels of sil- 
ver, to give to the King of Assyria. So the King of 
Assyria turned back and stayed not there in the laud." 
(2 Kings XV. 19, 20.) This fact is corroborated by an 
inscription on a pavement slab from the upper chamber 
of the palace at Nimroud, which records the tribute gft^en 
to Iva-lush by the surrounding nations, amongst whom 
mention is made of the country of Khumri, or Samaria. 
The wife of Iva-lush is named Sciniramis. She reigned 
conjointly with her husband, who ap|)cai‘s to have been in 
an espcciid way connected witli Babylon. So far as can 
be gathered from tho inscriptions he appears to stylo 
himself “the King to whose son Asslinr, the chief of 
the gods, has granted the kingdom of Bahylon;” and he 
relates that on his return from a campaign in Syria, in 
which he bad taken Damasmis, he proceeded to Baby- 
lonia, where be received the homage of tlu; Chaldajans, 
and sacrificed to the gods, of Babylon. It is possible 
that Semiramis was a Babylonish princess, for she is 
mentioned by Herodotus in a very brief notice of that 
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kingdom;— and Iva-lu?h may, in her right, bare become 
sovereign of Babylon. But the history of this period is 
utterly obscure, and all which is known is that the first 
Assyrian dynasty of kings appears to have come to an 
end with Iva-lush, and that in its place a new dyftasty 
was established. 

There is a statue, now in the British Museum, dedi- 
cated by the artist to his lord, Iva-lush, and his kd\-, 
Sammuramit, or Semiramis. 

Witli Iva-lush, or Pul, ends what is termed the early 
Assyrian empire. 
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THE A8STBIAN CO><'QUEST OF I8EAEL — B.C. 747--702. 

Tiolath Pileser II,, the successor of Iva- 
B C 747 * 

lush III., or Pill, was undoubtedly the founder of 

a new line of kings. There is a tradition that ho was 

the gardener of Iva-lush, and gained his crown in some 

extraordin^ way; but of this notliiug is known witii 

certainty. His inscriptions give signs of a revolution in 

the country, for in them he omits all mention of hi.'^ 

ancestors, which it may be saf^y concluded that ho 

was a usurper, and that his ancestry was not royal. Tlie 

ATmalH of hia reign extend over a space of seventeen 

years, and ore only interesting as connected with the 

Bible. 

The slabs on which his wars' were inscribed were do- 
fiu:ed by some of his descendants, and, being torn from 
their places, were used as materials for new buildings. 
Mention however is made in them of a Syrian campaign, 
in which he defeated Reziu, King of Damascus, and 
destroyed his city, and also received tribute from a king 
of Samaria, called in the inscription Mcnahotn, but suji- 
posed to have been really Pekah, tlic King of Israel, 
whose name is always coupled in Scripture with that of 
Rezin. 

Tiglath Pileser appears to have invaded tlic dominions 
of the kings of Israel twice. The first invasion is thus 
described in tne Second Book of Kings (xv. 29) : — “ In 
the days of Pekah, King of Israel, came Tiglatl) Rleser, 
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Xingof As8VTia,aiid took Tjoii, aod Abel-l)eth-maachali,aDd 
Jauoub, andXedesh.and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all 
tile laud of Is aptbali, and carrted them captive to Xasyria.” 
The second invasion was undertaken at the request of 
Ahaz, King of Judab, wbo, finding himself hard pressed 
by the combination against him of Pekab and Eezin, sent 
this message to the Assyrian king: “I am thy servant 
aud tby son : come up, and save me out of the band of 
the Kiug of Syria, and out of the hand of the King of 
Israel, which riso up against me.” (2 Kings xvi. 7.) The 
message, which involved a promise of subjection to 
Assyria, was accompanied by a rich present of silver and 
gold, taken from the treasures of the Temple, and of the 
king’s palace. 

This appeal to the Assyrian king, which was the begin- 
ning of the subjection of Judah, was singularly faithless 
and unworthy on the part of Ahaz ; for wc are told that 
when, ou receiving the uew's of the confederacy between 
Israel and Syria, “the heart of the King of Judah was 
moved, and the lieart of bis people, as tlic ti-ces of the 
wood are moved with the wind,” the Prophet Isaiah 
had been especially commissioned to deliver to him a 
promise of Divine support. The king and the prophet 
met by the side of the canal which was supplied with 
water from one of the great reservoirs outside Jerusalem, 
and there Isaiah addressed Ahaz with consolatory words, 
bidding him not fear, but in quietness look forward to 
the utter destruction of his enemies, wliich, by the com- 
mand of God, should speedily take place. Tlie faith of 
Ahaz was too weak to receive the oflefed comfort, and 
God vouchsafed to him a yet stronger assurance. He 
was told to ask a sign which might conviucc him of 
the truth of the promise. Hut the Jewish king, 
probably in liia ovm mind resting more strongly 
upon the projected alliance with the Assyrian monarch 
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than upon the word of the Almighty, refused. “ I will 
not ask,” ho said, “neither will I tempt the LoRit.” 
(Isaiah vii. 12.) ffhe anger of the prophet thou burst 
forth, and in words which, although blended with a pro- 
phecy of the Mcssiali, must have thrilled the lieart of 
Ahaz with terror, he predicted the misery which should 
in fitture days befall the king and his people. “The 
Lobd shall bring upon tliee, and upon thy .people, and 
upon thy father’s house^ days that have not come, from 
the day that Epln-aim departed from .Tudah: even the 
King of Assyria.” (Isaiah vii, 17.) Tor the present, 
however, destruction was to fall upon Syria and Isniel, 
and the fulfilment of this projdiccy was us 5j)eedy as the 
prediction itself was clear. Tiglath rileser licarkeiied 
to the proposal of Ahaz, collected an army, and marching 
into Syria, b. c. 740, attacked and took Damascus, and 
slew Bezin. He then, it is supposed, proceeded to con- 
quer Pekabj.King of Israel, whose dominions he invaded 
on the north-east, where it bordered the kingdom of 
Damascus. All the district beyond the Jordan 'was over- 
run, and, as the tribe of Napthali had before been taken 
captive, ao now the tribes of Eeubcri and Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh were carried to Assyria. This fact 
is mentioned in the first Book of Chronicles (v. 2C), where 
it is said: “He (Tiglath Pileser),caiTiedlbcin away, oven 
the Eeubenites, and the Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, and brought them unto Ilaiah, and Ilabor, and 
Haira, and to the river Gozan, imlo this dav.” After 
this, it is probable, that IVkah submittt'd, and consented 
to pay a filed annual tribute. Tiglath I’ih scr rested at 
Damascus before the city was dcotroved, and thcro Ahaz 
went to meet him. The alliance w ith .As.^vria must, by 
this time, have pressed heavily upon the King of Judah. 
In the words of {Scripture, “ Tiglatli i’ileser came unto 
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him, and distressed him, but streagthened him not.” 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21.) 

Hia chief enemies, l^ekali and Rezin, were indeed 
subdued, but the exactions of the AssjTiau king totally 
imjinvcrished the country, and prevented Abaz from 
keeping up an army to defend himself for the future. 
Fresh gifts appear to have been demanded of him alter 
the meeting at Damascus; and the Temple itself was 
despoiled of its furniture and orpaments, in order to meet 
the demands of Tiglath PiJeser ; whilst, with the weak 
superstition which is characteristic of an unbeliever, 
Ahaz, who would not put faith in the promises of the 
One True God, turned for support to the gods of Syria, 
and even ordered an altar to be made for the temple at 
Jerusalem, after the pattern of-ono which ho had admired 
at Damascus. “He sacrificed unto tlie gods of Damascus, 
which smote him, and he said, Because the gods of the 
kings of Syria help them, therefore will 1 sacrifice to 
tlicm that they may help me. But they were the ruin 
of him and of all Israel.” (2 Chron, x.\viii. 23.) It is, 
most probably, this second Invasion of Syria and Israel 
wliich is recorded on the Assyrian slabs. The other 
memorials of tlie reign of Tiglath Pileser have apparently 
perished. 

B C "30 Little is known of Shalmaneser, 'who was the 
■ ■ ‘ • probable successor of Tiglath Pileser II., and 
that little is gained from Scripture, which informs ns that 
he, like his predecessor, invaded Samaria, and exactc'd 
tribute from Hoahea, King of Israel, This tribute was, 
however, withheld after a time, for Ilosliea, liaving allied 
himself with Sabaco, King of Egypt, felt liimself in a 
position to revolt against the Assyrian monarch. His 
efforts ucre, however, vain. Shalmaneser laid siege to 
Samaria ; the unfortunate King of Israel received no aid 
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from Ilia Egyptian ally, and, after enduring llie misorica 
of a eiage for»tliree years, Samaria fell. Wliethcr tlic 
destruction of Samaria should be attributed to Slialma* 
neser, or to Sargon, bis successor, ia doubtful. Wo arc 
expressly told in Scripture, that “ The King of Assyria 
came up throughout all the land, and went upt<^Saiuaria, 
aud besieged it three ycare.” (2 Kings xvii. 6.) And in 
the following verse it ia said : “ In the ninth year of 
lloshea, the King of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into’ Assyria.” (2 Kings xvii. C.) Aud thus 
it would appear that Shalmaneser was the conqueror ; 
but the assertion is not made cxjirossly ; the title, King 
of Assyria, belonging equally to him aud his successor : 
whilst in the Assyrian inscriptions wc find that Sargon, 
who, it is believed, ascended the throne after Shalinaucscr, 
speaks of himself as the actual captor of tho city. 

Sargon seems to have been the founder of a new 
dyna^y, and was, therefore, most probably a usurper. In 
his inscriptions, he colls the Wngs of Assyria his ances- 
tors ; but this would appear to be & mere figure of speech, 
iis he carefully abstains iiom any mention of his father. 
He must have ascended the Assyrian throne about the 
year n. c. 721, and if, as is supposed, he was the con- 
queror of Samaria, the downfall of that ci^y must have 
taken place in the first j oar of his reign. With Samaria, 
the whole kingdom of Israel fell likewise, and then it was 
that “ tho Loud removed Israel out of His sight, as lie 
had said by all His servants, the Prophets. So was Israel* 
carried away out of their own land to Assyria unto this 
day. And the King of Assyria brought men from IJaby- 
lon, and from Cuthah, aud from Ava, and from Hamath, 
and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria instead of the children of Isncl, aud they 
possessed Samaria and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 
(2 Kings xvii. 23, 24.) 
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The words “ carried away,” familiar as they are to our 
cars, suggest no idea of the sufierings which mnst have 
attended that great uprooting of a whole people, passion- 
ately attached as were the Israelites to their native land. 
But the Assyrian Sculptures, which pourtray similar 
migrations of conqucivd races, bring them vividly before 
U3. On the bas-reliefs found amidst the ruins of Kou- 
yuujik, may still be seen the mournful procession of cap- 
tiv'cs, fctteix'd in pairs, and urged onwards by their guards, 
accompanied by women, partly on foot and partly, with 
their children, on mules, and in carts drawn by oxen. 
The men are represented as bearing skins, probably con- 
taining water and flour, to nourish them during a long 
and harassing march, whilst mothers hold water skins to 
quench the thirst of their little ones. In some instances 
tile fathers are seen carrying their weary children on their 
backs. Thus must tlic inhabitants of Samaria have been 
driven through the Desert, to Ilulah and Habor, the 
river of Go/.an, and the pities of the Medcs, because 
“ they rejected the statutes of the Lonn, and His cove- 
nant that he made with their fathers, and His testimonies 
which lie testified ag.ain3t them ; and they followed vanity, 
and became vain, and went after tho heathen that 
were round a^out them, eoncerning whom the IjORD had 
charged tliem, that tlicy should not do like them.” 
(2 Kings xvii. 15.) 

The land to which the Israelites were taken was 
emphatically a heathen land, for the gods of the Assyrians 
w'erc innumerable. Their names are inscribed upon tablets, 
and generally form part also of the names of the Assyrian 
king.s ; but it would bo as useless as it is impossible 
accurately to describe their attributes. The chief god 
appears to have been Asshu^, whose name constantly 
recurs in the inscriptions. The laws of the empire were 
tlie laws of Assliur, and the tribute payable from depen- 
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dent kingdoms was the tribute of Asshur. The usual 
titles of this god, as discovered from tlic tablets, -won', 
“ The great lord. The king of all the gods, Tlie father 
of the gods,” Ac. He, no doubt, represents tlie son of 
Sbem, who went forth from Shinar, and from wliom the 
cpnntiy of Assyria derived its name. Three other gods, 
whose named are constantly mentioned together on tlie 
inacriptions, appear to have been considered next in ini> 
portanoe to Asshur. One of these, Anu, was, it seems, 
held in especial honour by Sargon, who places one of the 
four gates of his city under tlje joint guardianship of Ann 
and Astarte, The symbols of the protecting pow er of the 
deities appear to have been the enormous winged bulls, 
oopiea of which, as they stood before the Assyrian jjalace.s 
and .temples, are now to be seen at the Crystal Palaces 
near London. The captive Israelites may have rccogniscnl 
in these astonishing figures a resemblance to the figures 
of the cherubim in the Temple of Jerusalem, overshadow-- 
ing the ark with their wings, and which, it is thought, 
were intended to ^mbolise the protecting guardianship 
of the Almighty. From the fact of these symbolic figures* 
having been employed amongst heathen nations as well as 
the Jews, it has been supposed that they were an ante- 
diluvian tradition, handed' down by those who, before tlie 
Flood, had eeen the awful forms which stood at the eastern 
entrance of the garden of Eden, guarding the Tree of 
Life. Symbols, indeed, or what are supposed to bl such, 
were commonly in use wheu the Assyrian worslnp was 
fully carried out. Many, as we now behold them, ari^ 
very perplexing, especially the figures of pfiosts witli the 
heads of vultures, which are cOnstantlv occurring in the 
reign of Sargon and the kings who preceded J>ud followed 
him. Whatever may have been their menu ing, they were 
evidently in some way connected with ridigion. 

Direct representations of idols arc not common in the 
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Assyrian sculptures. Tho suprorao deity is, it is supposed, 
symbolized on several of llie early monuments by a circle, 
furnished with tho expanded wings of a bird, and within 
•which is placed a figure, human from the waist upwards, 
but merging downwards into tho spread tail of a bird. 
This figure is crowned with a cap, appropriated to sacred 
objects. It is of a circular shape, and from it spring 
several pairs of horns, formed like those of a bull, and 
curving round to tho front where they all meet. The 
circle which has been described, seems the only object 
to which tho act of worship is represented. The king is 
generally standing or kneeling beneath the figure in the 
centre, bis hands raised in sign of prayer or adoration. 
Tho same symbol is also seen above him when in battle, 
and at his triumphal return. It is never represented 
above any person of inferior rank, but appears to watch 
especially over the monarch who was probably typical 
of the nation. Anotlicr object common in scenes re- 
presenting religious homage, is the Sacred Tree, which 
ajipoars to have been originally intended for the twining 
steins of tho honeysuckle, trained into a regular form, 
and studded witli its flowers. Sometimes, however, other 
flowers, fruits, or flr-cones take the place of tho original 
blossoms. The king is frequently represented as worship- 
ping before the Sacred Tree. A basket of a pecailiar form 
appears to have been one of tbo most indispensable uten- 
sils of the Assyrian worship. It must have been about 
five inches deep, and as many wide, with a wire handle 
passing from one side to the other. In the early sculp- 
tures it was generally either placed in the centre witli a 
luarrow border round it, or else embossed with figures. 
In tho later sculptures it was made to represent plaited 
and interwoven work, but tho material of tho basket 
was most probably metal. The use to which it was 
applied has not been ascertained. . Traces of fire wor- 
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ship are to be found m some of the later Ass\Tian 
niQuuniei/ta. 

Tho little that is known of tlic details of the Assyrian 
religion lias been chiefly derived from the sculptures, aud 
amongst these some of the most valuable have been taken 
from a palace built by S.irgon, at Khorsabad. In form 
and size it does not dill'er much from the other buildings 
of the Assyrian monarchs, but its ornaments are Egyptian. 
It is interesting to find, in confirmation of this circum- 
stance, that reference is made by the Prophetrlsaiah to a 
particular connexion between Egypt and Assyria existing 
at this period. In the twentieth chapter it is said, “ In 
the year that Tartan came unto Aslulod ” (when 8argon, 
the King of Assyria, sent him), “ and fought against 
Ashdod aud took it, at the^same time spake the Loan by 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz, saying, ‘ Go aud loose Ihy sack- 
cloth &om off thy loins, and put off thy shoe from tliy 
foot,’ and ho did so, walking naked and barefoot. And 
the Lord said, * Like as my servant, Isaiah, hath walked 
naked and barefoot three years, for a sign and wonder 
upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia, so'sh^ the King of 
Assyria lead away the Egyptians prisoners and the Ethio- 
pians captis'cs.’ ” In the annals of Sargon, it is related 
that he made war in Southern Syria, and took Ashdod. 
Thus the one fact which Scripture distinctly assigns to 
tho reign of this monarch is confirmed by the native 
records. 

An advance in Assyrian art appears perceptible about 
the time of Sargon, and it may not improbably liave been 
a consequence of tho growing connection with Egypt. 
Enamelled bricks of brilliant colours, paintings on walls, 
cornices on the exterior of buildings, and tho manufacture 
of transparent glass, belong to this ago, and the latter is 
especially an Egyptian art. Tho wirs of Sargon, as 
recorded on hU mdmunents, include those in Israel and 
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Egypt, others in Babylonia, Upper Syria, Cappadocia, and 
Armonia, and in many of the lesser states of Aiia. Txrc 
was taken by him, and Cyprus was invaded. Babylon 
was, at that time, imder the rule of ^lerodacb Baladan, 
the king mentioned in Scripture as hating sent ambassa- 
dors to Hezekiah, King of Judah. It is supposed that 
Sargon, after invading Babylon, placed Mcrodach Baladan 
on the throne; but afterwards deposed and sent him 
into banishment 
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CUAT^TEE IV. 

SENKXCnERIB AND E8AB-UADD0N— B. C. 702—660. 

R C "O’ Senkachthib, the son of Sargon, must have 
come to the throne about the year b. c. 702, 
and have reigned about twenty-two years. He is the 
moat celebrated of the Assyrian kings, and the language 
by which he is described in Sci’ipture is fully corroborate 
by the discoveries made amongst the ruins of Ivineveh. 
It was there that he fixed the seat of govehnnent, rnlUng 
it the royal city. The town had indeed fallen into ex- 
treme decay, partly from the ravages of time, partly 
from the swellings of the Tigris, and required a complete 
restoratioii before it could be fitted to be the residence of 
the sovereign. Sennacherib appears to have begun the 
work of rebuilding as early as tho second year of his 
reign. Collecting a host of prisoners from Cbaldsea and 
Syria, Armenia and Cilicia, be used their forced labour 
for the improvement of the city. No less than 360,000 
men were employed on tlie repairs of the great palaec 
alone. Others were engaged in making bricks, others 
cut timber in Chalda^a and in Mount Hermon, and 
brought it to Nineveh. A certain number were builders; 
and thus within the space of two years the needful re- 
storations were effected, and N iuevch was made, according 
to the expressions of Sennacherib himself, “ as splendid 
as the sun.” Two palaces were repaired, tlic inundations 
of the Tigris were prevented by au enibaukmeut of bricks, 
and the ancient aqueducts, which couveyed spring water to 
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tiic city from a considerable distance, were made capable 
of their original use. ?iot contented with these improve- 
ments, Sennacherib erected a new and more magnificent 
palace at Kouyunjik, which ho decorated throughout with 
elaborate sculptures, in commemoration of his various 
expeditions. This building, which has been excavated in 
lute years, is on a larger scale than any otiier Assyrian 
building. The portion of it which has been uncovered 
6|)rcads over more than eight acres of ground. A sketch of 
tlie palace, taken from the ruins, and representing it as it 
might have been if restored to its original grandeur, de- 
picts it as perhaps externally the most magniheent build- 
ing which has ever been seen. Wide flights of steps, 
flauked by can-ed lions, lead to the elevated artificial 
platform on which the palace stands, and wliich must 
have been raised as a security against the iuujjdatious of 
the Tigris. Tlic lower part of the building is covered 
with sculptures, representing sieges and triumphs ; and 
the great arcliway in the centre is guarded by winged 
bulls. Above rise tier upon tier of columns, with carved 
capitals and sculptured cornices. Tlie interior must have 
contained at least three spacious halls, one of them 150 
feet by 125 ; and two long gaDeries, one of 200 feet, the 
other of 1S5 feet ; and the cliambcrs were innumerable, 
but what use was made of them it is impossible to deter- 
mine, neither is it at all clear by wbat means the lower 
apartments were lighted. The arrangements, so far as 
wc can discover them, appear to us clieerless and incon- 
venient, but in its size and grandeur Sennaclierib’s palace 
must have been a fit residence for the proud monarch who 
built and inhabited it, and whoso career seems to have 
hcon one of unbounded success, until the hand of God 
was stretched out to punish him for his arrogance. TTia 
conquests began immediately on lus accession, when he 
invaded Babylon, where MeroJacli Baladau had once 
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more succeeded in establialiing himself upon the throne. 
A battle was fought, in wliich Sonnaclierib was com- 
pletely successful, and the Babylonian prince barely 
escaped with his life, lie fled, however, to the sea, and 
concealed himself from the Assyrian soldiers, who scandicd 
the shores and islands for him in vain. Sennacherib, in 
the meanwhile, entered and ]>lundcred Babylon, carrying 
off a vast treasure of gold, silver, vessels of gold uml 
silver, precious stones, aud men and women servants ; he. 
also destroyed a great number of Clmldwau cities aud 
villages, aud then returned in triumpli to iN'inoveh, after 
having committed the government of Babylon to an 
Assyrian named Belibus, the son of an oliicer of his 
court, and whom tho king describes as “ the sou of him 
^yho was .governor over the young niou educated witliin 
hie (Sennacherib’s) palace.” 

"War after war followed the invasion of Babylon. The 
powerful tribes on tho banks of the Tigris and tho Eu- 
phrates, amongst whom are mentioned tho Nabatheans 
and Hagaranu,or Hagarenes (a name occurring in Scri^)- 
ture*), were brought into subjection, -and of these wander- 
ing people Sennacherib declares that he carried away 
captive 20'^,000 men, women and children, with whom 
most probably he colonised newly built towns and vil- 
lages. Many thousands of animals, — horses, camels, oxen 
and sheep, — arc also mentioned as part of the booty. The 
mountain tribes in the nortlj and east of Assyria wore 
next subdued, the Jlcdian tribes were conipellt^d to pav 
tribute, Syria was invaded, the I’lueiiiciau cities comi>ellc d 
to own their subjection, ami the Kings of Edom aud 
Aslidod induced to subinit without a struggle. Ascalon, 
wliicli ventured to resist, was attacked, tlie king and the 
wliole royal family were seized and removed to Nineveh, 
and a ffosli prince was placed upon the throne, whilst the 
towns which depended upon Ascalpn were at the same 
* l*s. l.xxiiii. 0. 
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time taken and plundered. "War with Egyj)t followed ; 
and here the narrative of Scripture throws additional 
light upon the career of tho-great Assyrian monarch. 
Egypt was at that period under subjection to the King 
of Etliiopia, who was the true eovcrcigu of the whole 
coiuitry, hut it appears probable tl>at certain of the 
native Egyptian princes were allowed to retain the kingly 
title. Some of these princes came up against Scmiaclierib, 
but were defeated by him at Lachish, a city whiclt, together 
with Libnah, submitted to the conqueror. A bas-relief, 
found in Sennacherib’s palace at Kouyunjik, gives a clear 
and vivid representation of the siege and conquest of 
Lachish. The city was evidently of great extent, and 
a])pears to have been defended by double walls, with bat- 
tlements and towers. The country around it is pourtrayed 
as liilly and wooded, producing the fig and the vine. Tho 
whole power of Sennacherib seems to have been called 
forth to take this stronghold, for in no other sculptures 
are so many armed warriors scon drawn up in array. 
Archers form the first and second ranks, and behind 
them are spc'nrmcn and slingers. Large bodies of horse- 
men and charioteers form tlie reserve. Banks or mounds 
of stones, bricks, earth, and branches of trees are thrown 
up before’ the walla, against which battering rams have 
also been drawn up. The besiegers are represented as 
making a desperate defence, thronging the battlements, 
and showering arrows, javelins, stones aud blazing torches 
upon tho assailants. Part of the city is, however, taken, 
and a procession of captives is led before tho king, who, 
gorgeously arrayed, receives them seated on his throne, 
which is placed upon an edevated platform, probably an 
artificial mound, in the hill country. The captives are 
undoubtedly Jews, for the Jewish physiognouiy is strik- 
ingly indicated in the sculptures, but they must have been 
strip])cd of their ornaments. 
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Sennacherib then turneth his arms against Ilczekiab, 
King of Judah. A pretext for this appears iu the fact, re- 
corded irf-the Assyrian monuments, that the Edomites, a 
Philistine people, bad expelled their king, a submissiTc 
vassal of SennachcrLb,audhad sent him bouird to Hezekiah, 
who kept him prisoner at Jerusalem, hlost probably 
Hezekiah exercised a certain authority over the Philistine 
towns, for we are told iu the Second Book of Kings (xviii. 
8) that in the beginning of his reign he smote the Philis- 
tines even unto Gaza ; and if this were so, there Vould 
naturally bo a contest for power between the two sove- 
reigns, each claiming the allegiance of the Philistines. 

The details of this expedition, so disastrous for Heze- 
kiah, are thus given by Scnnaclierib, in an inscription 
found amongst the ruins of Nineveh, after a lapse of 
about two thousand five hundred years:— 

“And because Hezekiah, King of Judah, would not 
submit to my yoke, 1 came up against him, and by force 
of arms and by the might of my power I took forly-six 
of his strong fenced cities ; and the smaller towns 
which were scattered about I took and plundered a count- 
less number. And from these places I captured and 
carried off os spoil 200,150 people, old and young, male 
and female, together with horses and mores, asses and 
camels, oxen and sheep, a countless • multitude. And 
Hezckioli himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital 
city, like a hii;d in a cage, building towers round tho city 
to horn him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates 
80 as to prevent escape. Then upon this Hezekiali there 
'fell the fear of the power of iny arms, and he sent out to 
me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem, with thirty 
talents of gold and eight lumdred talents of silver, and 
di\'Cr8 treasures, a rich and immense booty. All these 
things were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my 
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government, Ilezckinli having sent tiicm hy way of tri- 
bute, and as a token of aubmissiou to my power.” 

So also says the Scripture — “Now in the fourteenth 
year of King llezckiah, did Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
come up against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them. And Hozekiah, King of Judah, sent to the King 
of Assyria to Lachish, sajnng I have offeuded, return from 
me, that wltich tliou puttest on me I will bear. And the 
King of Assyria appointed unto Ilezekiah, King of 
Judall, three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents 
of gold. And llczckiah gave him all the silver that was 
found in the bouse of the Lord, and in the treasures of 
the king’s bouse. At timt time did Hezekiab cut off the 
gold from the doors of the Temple of the Lord, and from 
the pillars which Hezekiah, King of Judaii, had over- 
laid, and gave it to the King of Assyria.” (2 Ivings 
xviii. 13 — 10.) 

Iii these two records the tribute of gold given by Ileze- 
kiah to tho Assyrian monarch is stated at the same 
amount, whilst there is some dilfereiice as to the silver ; 
but when wo examine the words of the Jliblo more closelv, 
this fact is accovinted for. Hezekiah gave to Sennacherib 
three hundred talents of silver, but he also gave all the 
silver that was found in the house of the Lord and in the 
treasures of the king’s house, thus making up doubtless 
the 800 talents mentioned in the inscription of Senna- 
cherib. Besides this large tribute, Sennacherib states 
that he received various mineral products (probably coal, 
and crystal, and marbles), together with thrones, and 
beds, and rich furniture, the skins and horns of beasts, 
coral, ivory and amber. 

Tins first expedition against Judaii is the only one 
mentioned in the Assyrian annals, which arc records of 
none but successful undertal\ings. A\'heu Sennacherib 
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again invaded Palestine his army was destined to meet 
with a fa» ditTerent fate ; and, even had it been otherwise, 
it is doubtful whether any iuacriptiou would be found re- 
cording the event, as the annals of Sennacherib do not 
extend beyond eight years. In the meantime otlicr objects 
engrossed the attention of tlie Assyrian king. Mcrodaeh 
Baladan, the deposed King of Pabylon, still retained a 
powerful party in the country. lie was supported hy-a 
Chaldsoan chief, against wlioin Sennacherib directed his 
efforts; and, having defeated him, tlic viceroy ^Bclibus, 
whom Sennacherib bail set u]) in his first year, was de- 
posed, and Babylon placed under the authority of .Senna- 
cherib’s eldest son Asslnir-uadin. 

The nejnainiug records of Sennaclierib’s reign are o~ 
min or importance, and it is only from Scripture tiiat we 
learn its inglorious termination. 

The Assyrian king, as we are there told, invaded Svria 
a second time, though the precise date of the invasion is 
doubtful. Hia chief object of attack was, as before, tho 
portion of Syria which bordered upon Egypt, and the two 
cities of Lachish and Libnah, which had been taken in the 
former wars, but again fallen under the influence of 
Egypt. While engaged before Laebisb, ho seems to have 
heard of the defection of Hezekiah, who, contrary to the 
advice of the prophet Isaiah, had entered into an alliance 
with the King of Egypt, and had thus been guillv of i-c- 
bellion against hia liege lord» Sennacherib sent a dotach- 
raent of his forces, under Eabshakch, one of liis cliiof 
generals, against Jerusalem. 

Hezekiah, though he must liavc been well aware bow 
inferior his power was to that of the Assyrian king, bravely 
prepared to withstand him. The efforts for dctencc which 
be made in expectation of the attack arc thus described 
in Scripture: “Sennacherib, King of Assyria, came, and 
entered into Judah, and encamped against the fenced 
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cities, and thought to win them for himself. And when 
Ifezckiah saw that Sennacherib was come, and tliut he was 
purposed to fight against Jerusalem, he took counsel with 
Ills i)rince3 and his mighty men to stop the water of the 
fountains which were without the city, and tliey did help 
him. So there was gailiercd much people together, who 
stopped all the fountains and the brooks tliat ran (liTOUgh 
tlie midst of tlie bmd, saying, why should the kings of 
Assyria come and find much water ? Also, lie strength- 
ened himself and built up all the wall that was broken, 
and raised it up to the towers, and another wall without, 
and repaired Millo, in the city of. David, and made darts 
and shields in abundance. And he set captains of war 
over tho people, and gathered them together to him in 
the stivet of the gate of the city, and spake comfortably 
to them, saving, Bo strong and courageous, be not afraid 
nor dismayed for the King of Assyria, nor for all tho 
multitude that is with him, for there bo more with ua 
tlian with him. With him is an arm of llesh, but with 
us is tho Lord our Clod to help us, and to fight our battles. 
And tbo people rested thein.splres upon the words of 
Ilezi-kiah, Kiug of Judah.” (2 Chrog. xxxii. 1—8.) 

When Itabshakch, with other of Sennacherib’s gene- 
rals, drew nigh to Jprus.nleni, they took up their station 
outside the walls of tbo city, and sent messengers to 
summon llezekiah to appear before them. To this degra- 
dation tho King of Judah would not' consent. Three of 
his chief nobles were, liowever, despatebed to the Assy- 
rian camp, to hear the terms proposed by Sennacherib ; 
but there were, in fact, no terms, ami tlie Jewish nobles 
had but to listen to a series of insolent taunts, especially 
on the subject of the want of cavalry, for which they 
had trusted to I^pt. The people, in the moan time, had 
crowded to the \Yails, watching and listening to the inter- 
view, and the Jewish ambassadors, fearing the effect 
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upon their iiiinda, of the litiiLjiiagc used hy llie Assyrians, 
eiitreatc4 Kabshakeli to spi-ak in the Araina-au languago, 
which was that of the rci'ioiis north-east of Ihilestino ; 
and which, aa it rescinl)lf(l the Assyrian tongue, must 
have been understood by fSeiinacherib’s general, wiiilsL it 
was not intelligible to tbe coinn’on people amongst the 
Jews. iRubsbakch, h(nvev(‘r, scoti'ed at tbc request, and, 
turning to the people, addi'essod them in a Hebrew speech, 
nud endeavoured to shake tlioir allegiance to llozekiah, 
by setting before them the tremendous power of the mo- 
narch whom he was pi-opariiig to 0 |)posc. “AVniereoJi do 
yo trust,” ho exclaimed, “that ye abide in the siege 
at Jerusalem ? Doth not llezckiab persuade you to give 
yourselves over to die by famine and by thirst, saying. 
The Loan our God shall deliver us out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria? Hath not the same Ilezelciah taken 
away His high places and His altars, and commanded J udah 
and Jerusalem, saying, Ye shall worship before one altar, 
and bum incense upon it? ' Know ye not what I and 
my fathers have done unto all the people cf other hauls ? 
Were the gods of the nations of those lauds anyway abld 
to deliver their lands out of mine hand ? AVho was there 
among all the gods of thoao nations, that my fathers ut- 
terly destroyed, that could deliver Ids people out of mine 
hand, that your God should be able to deliver yon out of 
mine hand? Kow, therefore', let not llezckiiiii deceive 
you, nor persuade yovi on this inaiiner ; neither yet beli<‘ve 
him, for no god of any nation or kingdom wa.s able to 
deliver his people out of mine liaml, ami out of tlm band 
of my fathers; how mueli les.s shall your (Joel deliver 
you out of mine hand ? And bis servants spake yet 
more against the Loud God, and against bis servant 
Hezekiah.” (2 Chron. .xxxii. 10—1(5.) 

The Jewish nobles returned to their master, to lay 
before him the alternative, either of abj<x-t submission, or 
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deadly defiance ; and Eabsliakeh, still further bcut upon 
intimidating the people, sent letters amongst thmu, wani- 
ing them that, as the gods of the nations of other lands 
had not delivered their people out of ScnnaelK'rib’s hand, 
80 should not the (Jod of Ilozckiah deliver his people.” 
Thus he “spake against the (lod of Jcnisalem as agaiusl 
the gods of the people of the earth, which were the work 
of the hands of man. And for this cause, Jlczekiah the 
king, and the projdict Isaiah, the son of Amos, prayed 
and cri<‘d to heaven.” (2 Chron. xx^ii. 17 — 20.) 

Tlic pi*omise sent in answer to this prayer was spe- 
dily fulfdled. Kabshakeh, having completed bis embassy, 
returned to his master, but found that during his ahaence, 
some important changes had taken place. Tho siege of 
Laehish had, as it would seem, been raised, and Sen- 
nacberib had moved to Libnah. Here the intelligence 
reached him that Tirhakah, King of Ethiopi.n, liad col- 
lected an army, and was on his way to assist the Tilgyp- 
tiaiis, .against wliom the Assyrian att.aek was in reality 
directed. Poeming it wise to direct his full fonrt: against 
the allies, Sennacherib conteuled liimsclf with send- 
ing a threatening letter to Hezekiah, warning him. that 
the danger was only delayed ; and pressed forward to 
Egypt. lIc7.okiab rec-eived the letter, and, carrying it to 
the Temple, spi-cad it before tlie Lonn, with a fervent 
petition for help ; and tho promise of saf<*ty M-as again 
repeated, with the additional assurance that Sennacherib 
should not even shoot an arrow against tlio city, nor cast 
a bank against it. Hezekiah rested in peace, trusting in 
the word of his God, and Sennacherib pursued what, to 
Jiuman eyes, must have appeared a course of assured 
conquest. J3ut his bumiliution was near at hand. On 
tho borders of Egypt, he appears to have been met by an 
Egyptian prince, or Satrap, who held his court at hiem- 
phis, wliile the kings of the Ethiopian dynasty were 
reigning at Thebes ; and, probably, it was as the two 
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armies lay encamped opposite to one another, that the 
wondoriiil discomliturc of liis forces took jdace. The 
Angel of the Lokd went out, and smote ia the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand ; 
and when they arose early in the morning, hcliold ! they 
were' all dead corpses. (2 Kings iix. 35.) Sennacherib, 
with the remnant of liis army, fled, and tlie Egyptians, 
regarding the miraculous destruction as the work of their 
own gods, took tlio credit of it to themselves and comme- 
morated it after their own fashion.* 

Sennaclierib appears to have outlived this catastrophe 
several years. “ Jle deparUui,” we are told, “ and went 
and returned and dwelt at 24iu<sveh.” (2 Kings xviii, 3(5.) 
The word dwell implies some considerable length of resi- 
dence ; and> although the Book of Tobit says that lie was 
murdered fifty-five days after his return from Syria, the 
statement cannot bo considered to possess any authority. 
During this latter period of bis reign, he must have carried 
on many of the wars mentioned in his inscriptions, besides 
occupying himself with the enlargement and embellish- 
ment of his palace at Kineveb. A violent death put 
sudden end to all his projects ; and a fact, singular in itself, 
and a very remarkable probable confirmation of this event, 
is, that the sculptures in. Sennacherib’s palace at Kou- 
yunjjk are left unfinished. The majestic human-headed 
bulls, which formed ono of the gateways, and fclie eoIc)s«*al 
■winged figures behind tiiom, are only outlined. They 
stand, it has been said, as if the sculptors liad been inter- 
rupted by somo public calamity, and ha<l iefr llnnr work 
incmnplete. The feathers in one of the wings of the 
bull arc matkedout, but the sculjitor had been interrupted' 
after finishing ono row, and prevented from completing 
another. The entrance to the palaeo, formed by these 
colossal bulls, is paved with large slabs of limestone, which 
still bear the marks of chariot wheels. 3Ir. Jiayard, who 

* fSec Jlistory of I'-gypt, p. 'J.k 
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first discovered the remains of this palace, wlicii auperin* 
tending the excavations at KouyunjiU, says that jt would 
ho difficult to describe the cllect produced, or the reflec- 
tions suggested, by these solemn and majestic figures (tho 
winged bulls) dimly visible amidst the gloom, when, after 
winding through the dark, under-ground passages, ho 
suddenly came into their ]»rc8cucc. Between them Sen. 
jiachcrib, and his hosts, had gone forth, in all their miglit 
and glory, to the conciuest of distant lands, and had re- 
turned rich with spoil and captives, amongst whom may 
have been the hamlinaidens, and wealth of Israel. Through 
tliem, too, the Assyrian monarch bad entered bis capital 
in shame, after his last and fatal defeat. The lofty walls, 
now but long lines of low, wavc-like mounds, thou stretched 
far to tho right and left, a basement of stone supporting 
a curtain of solid brick masonry, crowned with battle- 
ments, and studded with frowning towers ;• and then, 
also, a high tower must have risen above the gatew.ny, for 
this was tho great northern access to one jjorlion of the 
city. Ihit a comment upon the delusive grandeur of >Scu- 
"achcrih’s reign, more impressive than any detailed ac- 
eouiit, is to bo found in tlio short luuTativo of Scripture, 
which tells us, that “ as he was worshipping in tho house 
of Nisrcch, Ills god, Adramelcch and Sharezer, his sons, 
smote him with tho sword, and they escaped into the land 
of Armenia, and Esur-haddou, his son, reigned in his 
.stead.” (2 Kings xix. 37.) The csc.ipe of the imir- 
derers into Armenia, is in remarkable harmony with what 
is known of the condition of that country at tlic time, for, 
in the sculptured records of tho period, it appears as an 
independent state, generally hostile to the As'syriun mo- 
narclis. The Armenian traditions also distinclly name tiie 
rcee[)tiou t)f tho two refugees, and meutiou tlio tr.act of 
laud respectively assigned to them. 


Layanl's Nineveh anJ IJahylon, [>. 121. 
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Esar-liadtlon was, most probably SeiinacLcrib's socoiiJ 
son. Tly) eldest, Asshur-iiailin, tlic Viceroy of Ibibylon, is 
supposed to have died beibro liis lather, or to have been 
involved in hia destruction. Esar haddon appears to have 
had no difficulty in cstablisluii" himself on th(! throne 
after his father’s murder, Like Ins father and his grand- 
father, he was botli a great conqueror and a founder of 
magnificent edifices. As a proof of his power, he declares 
in the inscriptions that he assembled at Niucvoli tweuty- 
two kings of the land of Syria and of the sea-const, and 
passed them in review before liim. yome of liis conquests 
are said to have been in a land “of which tho kijigs, liis 
fathers, had never heard the name;” and oilier wars aro 
recorded Trith tribes “ who, from days of old, had never 
obeyed any of the kings liisaucestors.’’ Jhibylou was now 
completely subdued, and Esar-hadJon reigned there, it 
appears, without a viceroy. A son of Merodach Baiadan, 
indeed, contended with bim,but paid for his rebellion with 
his life. Another son, who was a refugee at tlio court of 
^^r-haddon, was, however, treated with such lenitv, that 
a territory on the shores of the Persian Gulf, wliieh lia<i 
once belonged to his rebellious brother, was bestowed 
upon him. Esar-haddon repaired temples and built a 
palace at Babylon, bricks from which, bearing his name, 
have been found amongst tho ruins in the neighbourhood. 

A Babylonian tablet has also been found, by whieli it 
appears that Esar-haddon was the acknowledged king 
of that country. It is probable that he licid liis court, 
sometimes at the Assyrian, sometimes at tlio llabylonian 
capital, and hence it happened that when his generals, 
after invading Judah, carried K iiig .Maiiussch away cajillvc 
from Jerusalem, they conducted him to Babylon, where 
ho remained prisoner until released by the irlomency of 
Esar-haddon, directed hy the IVovidmico of Clod, liiese 
events aro thus narrated in the Second Hook of Chronicles: 
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“ AVlicrcfore tlje Lohi> brought upon them the captains 
of the host of the King of Assyria, wliiclitook 3j[aua83eli 
among the thorns, and bound him with fetters, and carried 
him to IJabylon. And when lie was in affliction, ho 
besought the Lonn, his Ood, and humbled himself greatly 
before the God of his fathers, and prayed unto Him, and 
He was entreated of him and licard his supplication, and 
bronglit him to Jerusalem tinto his kingdom. Then Jlan- 
asseh knewtliattheLonDlTcwasGod.” (ixxiii. 11, 12,13.) 
The name of the Assyrian king is not mentioned in Scrip- 
tui'c, but that Esar-haddon and Manasseh were contem- 
poraries is known from the fact that Esar-haddon mentions 
Manasseh, among the kings whp sent him workmen for 
hia great buildings. It is singular and very interesting 
to see how these ancient sculptures throw light upon what 
is otherwise the perplexing statement of Scripture with 
regard to Mauasscli’a captivity, namely, that he was taken 
prisoner by the Assyrians, but carried to Jkibylou. 

The edifices erected by Esar-haddon appear to have 
equalled, if not exceeded in magnificence, tliosc of any for- 
mer Assyrian king. In one inscription the king states, that 
in Assyria and Mesopotamia ho built no fewer than thirty 
temples, “ sliming witli silver and gold, as splendid as the 
sun.” And besides repairing various palaces erected by 
former kings, bo built at least three new ones for his own 
use, or that of his son. One of these palaces is now 
known as the South'NVest Palace, at Kimroud. The ma- 
terials were taken from tbo palaces of the forn-ior mo- 
narchs who had reigned at that place, and for wlioni, as 
tlit'y did not belong to his own family, Esar-haddon appears 
to have entertained but little respect. The South ^Vest Pa- 
lace consisted of an enormous hall, with a certain number 
of chambers, probably sleeping a[iartmcnt8, on each side. 
This hall, which was 220 feet long, and 100 broad, was 
approached through an ante-chamber with two dooru'ays, 
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and, at the northern end, it opened bj a gateway of winged 
bulls, 01 ^ a tertace which overlooked the grand nj)proaeli 
and the other principal palaces ; at the opposite end 
there was a triple portal, guarded by three pairs of colossal 
sphinxes and comraanding the open country, and the 
Tigris winding through the plain. The hall must have 
been a magnificent feature in this palace, Avhieh, in its 
plan, appears to have moi-o closely resembled that built 
by Solomon at Jerusalem than any other of the buildings 
yet discovered at Kineveh. Another of Esar-haddon's 
palaces was, aa he himself boasts, a building such as the 
kings, his fathers, who went before him had never made. 
When completed, ho is said to have called it " the palace 
of the pleasures of all the year.” It is described as 
supported ou wooden columns, roofed with cedar, aud 
adorned with sculptures in stone and marble, and 
abundant images in silver, ivory and bronze, many of 
which were brought from a distance. Some of these were 
the idols of the conquered countries, and others images 
of the Assyrian gods. Its gates were ornamented with 
the usual mystical bulls, and its extent was so great tha^ 
horses and other animals were not only kept, but even 
bred, within its walls. 
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CHAPTER y. 

THE DOWNFALL OF THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE — 

B. c. GGO— G25. 

The decay of tlie Assyrian empire appears to have com- 
i'robably mcuced with the sou of Rsar-haddon, who is 
ji. c. GUO. called Asshur-bani-pal II., or Sardanapalus. This 
prince gave but little attentioa to w&r. Hunting seems 
to have been his passion ; at least if we may judge from 
the sculptured slabs found iu his palace at Niueveh, and 
which represent l>im as engaged iu the pur.siiit and 
doslruction of wild animals. The arts must have flourislied 
under his patronage, for there is a manifest improvement 
in the sculptures of his reign, especially in those whieh 
delineate auimuU, and which are far mons true to nature 
than the clibrts of au earlier period. Put the power of 
Assyria was essentially military, and when the vigour of 
the king declined, the fall of the cinpii'e was a natural 
cousequeuce. Tlie n(;xt monarch, whose name as given 
by the Assyrian inscriptions is somewhat doubtful, must 
have been very inferior to bis predecessor, for a palace, 
the chief monument of his reigu, iudic.ates in a very 
marked way the diminutiou in his time of A ssyrian wealth 
and magnificence. It had no great hall or gallerv, and 
no sculptured slabs; and consists merely of rooms, of 
small proportions, panelled by plain slabs of common 
limestone, roughly hewn, and not more than three 
and a half feet high. The upper part of the walls above 
tiio panelling was simply plastered. If the Assyrian 
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iing was reduced to live in lliis Iniildiiig, wc cannot but 
suppose thflt tbe superb palaces of bis anccslors must 
have fallen into ruin. It sivins probable liiat. lliruu"li the 
invasione of powerful ncisbbours, especially tin* ilcilcs, 
who were then growing into proinimmee, Assyria liatl been 
greatly weakened, her cities desolated, and her palaces dis- 
mantled or destroyed. These disasters may the more easily 
be accounted for if w o consider tlie nature of the .power 
possessed by the Assyrian juouarclis. It was not u firm 
sovereignty over a united people, but a dominion over 
various kingdoms, wliich was, therefore, continually en- 
larging or contracting. The successive inouarcdis appc'ar 
to have carried on wars with .almost the same pcojjle, for, 
thoughprofessedlyundcrtheAssyrian dominion, the snbjeet 
states wereperpetuallystriving to rebel. They were, iiulct'd, 
in no way engrafted into the kingdom of Assyria. They 
kept their old laws, their old religion, and their line of 
kings. AU that was required of the conquered luonarchs 
was to go through certain acts of submission, such as Iliac 
of attending at the court of their suzerain when summoned, 
saluting him there as a superior, paying him tribute, and, 
giving him presents. This was ilie kind of dominion 
exercised by Solomon, of whom it is said, “ .Solomon 
reigned over all the kingdoms from the Eiver (Euphrates) 
unto the land of tho Philistines, and unto tlic border of 
Egypt: they and Solomon all tho 

days of his life.” (I Kings iv. 21.) Besides this acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority, tlm subject kings were rccpiircd 
to allow their lord free passage through their dcuniidoiis, 
and to oppose any attempt at invasion, by wav of ilicir 
covintry, on the part of iti.s enemies. .Josiah, King of 
Judah, appears to have perished in the porformuuco of 
this duty, for we are told, “ In his days Pliaraoli-iieclioh, 
of Egypt, went up against tho King of Assyria to 
the Kiver Euphrates : and King .Tosiah went against liim 
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and he slew him at Mogiddo when he had scon him.” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29.) It is evident that such a government 
must have been liable to constant disorder and disunion. 
Whilst an active and energetic king was the supremo 
lord, there must have been a great appearance of strength 
and greatness in his dttminiona. The riches of other 
nations wore at his disposal, skilful workmen were lent 
for tlic service of the court, and assisted in building 
temples and palaces; and treasures from various states woro 
collected toform materials for beautifying the great capital. 
But wlicti a sovereign of inferior ability ascended the 
throne, or whenever any disastrous circumstance, such as 
a foreign attack or a domestic conspiracy, occurred, this 
professed subjection ceased, — each separate kingdom took 
the opportunity to assert its independence, tribute ceased 
to be paid, and with tho cessation of tribute a check 
was at once placed upon tho supreme power. AV'ar 
necessarily followed ; tho rebel countries were again 
overrun and subdued, and after a lime the dominant em- 
pire was restored to its former authority. But the arts 
.of peace and tho improvement of the people could make 
but little progress uiuh^r such a system. Pear of rebellion 
compelled the adoj)tion of a severe system of government. 
In order to preserve the central power, the subject states 
were treated with tlio ut most cruelty if they attempted to 
shake off tho yoke imposed upon them. Their lands were 
■wasted, their towns pillaged and burnt, the tribute was 
increased, the rebel king was deposed, hundreds were be- 
headed or impaled, and hundreds of thousands carried 
away captive by the conqiferor, and either emjdoyed in 
servile labour at the capital or settled as colonists in a 
distant province. Chaldaaans were transported into Ar- 
jnenia, Jews and Israelites into Assyria ajid hh^dia, Baby- 
lonians and other nations into Balestine. By this means 
feelings of patriotism and independence were weakened, 
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and the spirit of the various races subdued, iiut such 
treatment, though it might procui'o security for a lime, 
was, as it has been shown, in the end fatal to the enslaver, 
who, when foreign'mvasi<iii came, found tliat his subjeci 
kingdoms, being completely alienated, had neither the will 
nor the power to give him uuy elTcctual aid. 

It can scarcely bo a subject of surprise, that, with a 
government so constituted, the downfall of Assyria was 
as rapid as its power has bt'en great. Sanu-us was tbe 
last King of Assyria, but it does not appear whether this 
name belongs to the grandson of Esar-haddon, whose in- 
scriptions havo not been clearly d<-cyi)liere<I, or t(t his 
successor. All that can be assertc^d distim-tly ia that the 
B C 625 Nineveh took place iliiring his 

reign. The Medes, under their king, t'yaxan's, 
had at this period attained great power ; aiui, assisted by 
the Susianians and other tribes from the sca-coast, they 
invaded Assyria. In this emergency Saracus, contidiiig 
in his gener^ Nabopolassar, appointed him governor of 
Eabylon, and sent him to act against the Susianians, 
whilst he himself remained at Nineveh to meet tb« 
greater danger threatened by Cyaxares. Nabopolassar, 
however, proved faithless, and having received liis ap- 
pointment, determined to make uso of it for bis own 
ends. He entered into negotiations with Cyaxarcs, and 
offered to send or lead a body of troops to act against 
the Assyrian king if Cyaxarcs would consent to the 
marriage' of his daughter, the Median princess, Aiiiyitis, 
with Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, T hese 
terms were accepted, and Niucvoli was besieged by the 
joint forces of Cyaxarea and the EalnTonian governor. 
Saracus, thus assailed by enemies from without and 
traitors from within, defeuded bis c.ipit:il for a time ; but 
at last, despairing of success, he willulrow to Ins palace, 
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ami firing it with his own hand, perished, with all belong- 
ing to him, in the conflngratiou. 

The destruction of K^inevch is described by the Greek 
writer Ctcaias ; and, although but little credit can iu 
general be given to' his statements, yet in this instance 
there are proofs of his corrcctuesa in some particulars. 
According to him, tho siege lasted two years, and was 
brought to a successful issue clucfly in cousequenoo of an 
extraordinary rise of tho Tigris, which swept away a por- 
tion of the city wall, and so gave admittance to the enemy. 
Upon this the Assyrian monarch, considering further re- 
sist.ancc to be vain, set fire to his palace, and the con- 
queror completed the ruin of the once magnificent capital 
by razing the walls and delivering the whole city to the 
flames. It is probable that at the same time the other 
royal cities, or at least their palaces, were destroyed iu 
like manner. 

The prophecy of Kalnnn confirms for tho roost part the 
account hero given. "When describing tho calamities that 
are about to fall upon Nineveh, the prophet thus speaks : 
^ — “ The shield of his mighty men is made red, the valiant 
men are iu scarlet : the chariots shall be with flaming 
torches in the day of his pnqiaratiou, and tho fir trees 
shall be terribly shaken. The chariots shall rago in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against another in tho broad 
ways. They shall seem like torches, they shall run like 
the lightnings. lie shall recount his worthies: they shall 
stumble in their walk ; they shall make haste to tho wall 
tliercof, and the defence shall be prepared. The g.atca of 
the rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall be dis- 
solved.” (ii. 4, 5, 6.) 

“ All thy strongholds shall bo like fig trees with tho first 
ripe figs : if they be shaken, they shall even fall into tho 
mouth of the eater. Behold, thy people in the midst of 
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thee are women; the gates of thy land shall be set wide 
open unto thine enemies : the lire shall devour thy bars. 
Draw thee water for the siege, fortify tliy strongholds : 
go into clay, and tread the mortar, make slroJig the brick- 
kiln. There shall the lire devour thee ; tlic sword sliatl 
cut thee off, it shall cat thoo up like the caukcr-woriu." 
(iii, 12, 13, 14, 15.) 

• The recent excavations Jiavc especially attested tlio ful- 
filment of prophecy in one respect, by showing that fire 
was a chief agent in tlu? destruction of tlic city. Calcined 
alabaster, masst's of eliarrcd wood and charcoal, and 
colossal statues, split through with the heat, arc met with 
in all parts of the !^inevitc mounds. 

The fall of the great empire, though no doubt the result 
of long previous weakness, appears to us almost instan- 
taneous. In the words ’of If ahum, “ Thy crowned arc as 
the locusts, and thy captains as the great grasslipppers, 
which camp, in the hedges in the cold day, but when the sun 
ariseth they flee away, and their place is not known wlicrc 
they are. Thy shepherds, slumber, 0 King of Assyria ; 
thy nobles shall dwell in the dust, the people is scattered 
upon the mountains and no man gathereth them. There; 
is no healing of thy bruise, thy wound is grievous, all 
that hear the bruit of thco shall clap the bauds over 
thee; for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed 
continnalljr’ (Nahum iii, 17, IS, 19.) 

Grievous indeed was the wound, for the fallen uafion 
was never again able to raise itself. Tlu; strength of the 
race was exhausted, and the extent of Nineveli’a degrada- 
tion in succeeding ages is thus deseribod in the pr()]dieey of 
Zephaniah, “He will stretch out his hand against the north, 
and destroy Assyria, and will make Nineveh a desolation 
and dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down in 
the midst of her, all the beasts of tlu; nations : both the 
oonuoraut and the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels 
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of it; their voice shall sing in the ivimlowa, desolation 
shall bo in the thrcSliolds ; for he shall uncover the cedar 
work. This is tlic rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
that said in her heart : I am, and there is wnc beside 
me : how is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to 
lie down in ! every one that passeth by her shall hiss and 
wag his hand.” 

Tlic cedar work mentioned in the projjlieey has been 
brouglit to light by recent discoveries. Mr. Layard says 
that wlieu he was standing one day on a mound at 
Niinroud, some of his Arab workmen, who wero exca- 
vating a small temple, dug out a cedar beam, and made 
with it 9 fire to warm themselves. ^ The sweet smell 
reached him, though he was standing at a distance, for 
after the lapse of three thousand years the wood had 
retained its original fragrance. 

More striking even than the words of Zepbaniah are 
those of the prophet hlzekiel : — “IVhold, the yNs.^vrian 
was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of an liigh stature; and his top 
was among the thick boughs. The waters made him 
great, the dwp set him up on high with her rivers run- 
ning round about Ins plants, and sent out her little rivers 
unto all the trees of the held. Therefore lus height was 
exalted above all the trees of the field, and his houghs 
were multiplied, and his branches became long’hccauseof 
the multitude of waters, when he shot forth. All the 
fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and under 
lus branches did all tho beasts of the field bring forth 
their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great nations. 
Thus was ho fair in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches : for his root was by great waters. Tlio cedars 
in the garden of God could* not hide him: the fir trees 
were not like his boughs, and tlic ehesnut trees were not 
like his branches ; nor any tree in tho garden of God was 
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like unto him iu his heauty. I have made liiin fair by 
the multitude of his branches: so that all the trees of 
Edeu, that were in the garden of God, cnvieil liiin. 
Therefore thus saith the JiORD God; because thou hast 
Kfted up thyself in height, and he hath sliot up his 
top among the thick boughs ; and his heart is lifted up 
in his height; I have tliercforc delivered him into tho 
hand of the mighty one of tho heathen ; he shall surely 
deal with him : I have driven him out for his wickedness. 
And strangers, the terrible of tho nations, have cut him 
off, and have left him ; upon tho mountains and in all tho 
valleyB his branches are ibllcu, and bis bouglis are broken 
by all the rivers of the land ; and all the people of the 
earth are gone down from his shadow, and have left Iiiin. 
ITpOn bis ruin shall all the fowls of the heaven remain, 
and all the beasts of the field shall be upon bis branches : 
To the end that none of all the trees by the waters exalt 
themselves for their height, neither shoot up their top 
among the thick boughs, neither their trees stand up in 
their height, all that drink water: for they are all dc> 
liveied unto death, to the nether parts of the earth, iv 
the midst of the children of men, with them that go down 
to the pit.” (Ezek. xxii./l— 14.) 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

CITILIZATIO?? OF TnK ASSTBIAXS. 

The independent Assyrian empire is considered to have 
Listed about five centuries from Tiglath Pilesor 1., 
B. c. 1110, to Asshur-bani-pal TI., b. c. 640. After 
that time its decline appears to have been so rapid tliat 
it can scarcely be looked upon as an empire. What 
amount of civilization bad been attained by the As- 
syrians during this period it is difficult to detormine, for 
the sculptures relate chiefiy to war, and do not, like those 
of Egypt, describe the domestic life of the people. So far 
as wc can discover, the Assyrians must have been a patient, 
laborious race, caring more for what was useful than what 
ivas ornamental. Their imitations arc always very exact, 
hnd even when tliey appear most strange, arc intended to 
give the spectator true ideas. Eor instance, the colossal 
bulls and lions have live legs, but this is in order that 
they mav be seen from every point of view with four. 
The ladders are jdaced edgeways against the walls of 
besieged towns, but it is to show that they are ladders, 
and not mere poles. Walls of cities are made small, but 
it is to bring them within the picture, which would other- 
wise be a less complete representation of the actual fact. 
As works of art, the Assyrian sculptun*3 surpass the 
Egvjdian. though they fall far short of tlio beautiful pro- 
ductions of the Greeks. 

In spp.aking of the arts known to the AssjTians, it 
must however he remembered that the representations 
given in the sculptures are not such as would be under- 
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stood at one f'lance. Tiic laws of perspective were iiot 
studied "by them ; proportion was not preserved, and fore- 
shortening was not resorted to, whilst the i“eInctanco 
to cover any portion of a ]irominent persoimge by a 
triEing implement sometimes led to ludicrous absurdities. 
Thus, iu a sculptured lioii-luuit, now in the llritisli 
Museum, the arrow wliich the king is discharging seems 
to proceed from the fartlicr side of his person, though 
the baud which draws ic is on the near side. The cause 
appears to have been the idea that what was subordinate 
should be made to yield to wliat was more important. 
The human body, being of more consequence than llie 
bow-string or arrow, was drawn over it, but the right 
bond was of still greater importance, and therefore took 
precedence of both. 

The Assyrians had also certan fixed modes of repre- 
senting what they saw, which liod but a doubtful re- 
semblance to the reality. The human face was almost 
always drawn in profile, but the eye was depicted nearly 
as it would be if viewed in front. Water was ex- 
pressed by a number of parallel lines, running for a 
short distance, and then curling round in a scroll, to 
represent the whirls and eddies of a river ; and when the 
sea was intended, those eddies were depicted as llowing in 
all directions. Hills and mountains were expressed by a, 
regular scries of undulating lines. In animals, the roiigli 
hair was described by a maiiber of pointed locks, aiul the 
loose hair on the body of a lion by an ari*angomciit of 
small curls or ringlets, set as close as possible. The prin- 
cipal animals, such as tlie hor.-io, tlie bull, and tin- lion, 
were drawn with much skill ; but smaller and loss known 
animals wei*o depicted very roughly, and with only a very 
distant resemblance to nature. 

The Assyrian ornaments and utensils indicate a refined 
taste and a considerable acquaintance witli the method of 
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working metals, and the arts of inlaying and en.amclling, 
and of cutting gems, whilst some of their inventions were 
such as till lately were fully believed to be quite modern. 
The most remarkable is the lens discovered at 2^iinroud, 
and which it has been clearly proved was used as a mag- 
nifying glass. Long indeed before the discovery of the 
Jfimroud lens it was believed that the Assyrians used mag- 
nifying glasses, from the fact that the iuseriptions were so 
minute tlmt tliey could not possibly be read^ — and could not 
tlierefott? hare been formed — without them. It would thus 
appear that, uotwithstanding their rude government, their 
barbarity in war, and tho debasing nature of tlicir religion, 
the Assyrians were, towards tlie close of their empire, very 
nearly on a par with ourselves in regard to the arts Jind 
comforts of life, thus shewing that the greatest outwiird 
prosjKJrity may co-exist with tlie decline, mid even bo a 
herald of the downfall of a kingdom. 

■\Vilh. regard to the habits and manners of the As- 
syrians, wc can gain but little idea from the sculptures, 
as they chiefly represent the- customs of the court. 
The ordinary dress of the Assyrian men was a plain 
robe, tho margin of which was embroidered and edged 
with a fringe. Tho width of the embroidery appears 
to have homo some proportion to tbe rank of the 
wearer. Out of doors, or when engaged in bunting, 
or in battle, the early Assyrian kings and nobles often 
wore a close fitting jacket, or spencer, from the hinder 
part of which descended a square piece of cloth, in 
general elaborately embroidered, and funiislicd at each 
comer with two long cords, terminating in tassels. The 
royal head dress was a kind of mitre,” or conical cap, with 
a little peak rising from the centre of the crown ; a richly 
ornamented baud generally surrounded the lower part of 
the cap, and two long ribbons hung down the back. High 
officers of the state wore diadems, closely resembling the 
lower part of the royal mitre. "Warriors and hunters arc 
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often roprcsi-nted bare-liradfd, but the kings nerci*. The 
hair of the head and heard was evidently cherislied witii 
great care'. Tlie former deseeiulcd to the shonklers, in a 
large mass, carefully curled at tlic lip into four or live 
rows of close set ringlets, and the ribbons of the diadou!, 
or mitre, wore formed into a loop to support it on each 
side. The beard was disposed in small curls all over the 
face and chin ; but below, it was arranged into a st^uare 
form, composed of spiral rouleaux, witli small curls at 
intervals. The Assyrians stained their eyelids, eyelashes 
and eyebrows, with blaek, to rfitidcr their eyes more 
brilliant. In the shoes, or sandals, worn by them, the 
protection of the heel, and not that of the* toe, was the 
object desired. There was no front to the shoe, but the 
sole and heel were fastened tc» the foot by lacings of 
coloured leather, and also by a stout ring, tbi-ough winch 
the great toe was passed ; this toe ring was sometimes 
ornamented. 

Armlets and bracelets were much worn ; earrings, also, 
were very common. Necklaces are seen in the early 
sculptures, but not in those of a later date. 

In AssjTia, as in most of the ancient despotic empires, 
every int<Teat was centered in the sovereign, who was 
looked upon almost as a god. He docs not seem to have 
exercised any priestly office, but the priests were quite 
subordinate to him. In the inscriptions, the king sava 
of himself, “ I raised altars to the great gods.” “ T dedi- 
cated a temple to the god liimmou.” “I appointed priests 
in that land, to pay adoration to A ss anic, the groat and 
powerful god, and to preside over the national worship:” 
thus Pthow'ing how completely ho was the head of the 
system of religion. Following the usual Ka.steru customs, 
he appears to have kept himself quite aloof fiiuii liis sub- 
jects. A magnificent throne of riclilv wrought metal, 
and beautifully carved ivory, has been found at Nineveh, 
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Init tlio throne socins to have been separated from the 
state apartments by means of a largo curtain. The rings 
bv which this curtain was drawn, and undrawn, have been 
preserved, although everytliing indicates that the palace 
was destro5'ed by lire, the throne itself having been, it is 
said, partially fused by the heat. The golden sceptre 
mentioned in the Hook of hlsther, as used by the king of 
Persia, was also an ensign of royalty in Assyria. It ap- 
pears to liave been a wand of the precious metal, com- 
monly held in the right hand, with one end resting on the 
ground, and that, whether the king was sitting or walking. 
One of the Kiuevite alabasters in the British Museum, 
represents the monarch returning to liis palace after 
hunting, and gives us some idea of the etiquette of the 
court. It appears that the king, on reaching the palace, 
ami alighting from his chariot, was met by the great ofli- 
cers of the royal household. Pirst came thi; cup-bearer, 
who presented liis master with a prepared beverage, piv- 
bably either weak and sweet wine, or a drink resembling 
the sherbet of the present day, a species of Icmouado 
•favoured with the juices of other fruits. Having given 
the cup into the king’s hands, the cup-bcarcr waved over 
his sovereign’s head the fly-whisk, cither to disperse the 
insects, which in such hot climates collect quickly around 
any sweetened beverage, or else to answer the same pur- 
pose as a fan with us. These Uy-whisks consisted com- 
monly of slender tilamcnts of wood, or delicate feathers, 
set in a carved handle. When the king had satisfied Ills 
thirst, the cup-bearer, without intermitting the waving of 
the Hy-whisk, presented to him the napkin, a clotli very 
narrow, but of great length, richly embroidered and 
fringed at each end. It was carried over the lett shoul- 
der, hanging down before and behind nearly to the 
ground. The vizier, or prime minister, followed tlie cup- 
bearer. Ho was dressed almost as maguificently as tho 
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soTereign himself, but his Iblded huiuls, and attitiule of 
passive reverence, were an evidciict* of his cntii-c sulyc’c- 
tiou. TIte oHicer behind iuni, dressed in a long |fl:un 
robe, slightly fringed, and Avearing around his head a lillet, 
ornamented in front vitli a large button, probably a giaii, 
appears to have been tlie cliiof of the seraglio, the guar- 
diaa of the ■women, lie also received his lord with folded 
hands, the palms crossed one upon the other in front of 
the breast. After this officer came the minstrels, whose 
duty it was to welcomo their master with the psaltery 
and harp, and probably to sing, to music of their own 
composing, songs, praising hi.s valour, majesty, or clemency. 
These minstrels carried their ten-stringed harps snsjH'nded 
in &ont of their breasts, by a belt around tin? neck. Tliese 
are all the officers and attendants represented as welcoming 
the king back to hia palace. Other persons, indeed, are 
present, but they appear to have accompanied the monarch, 
and to have returned with him. 

Of all these officers, the fly-fiapper seems to have been 
the mMt indisp^sable. And almost equally ncccssarv' 
■was the parasol-bearer, who always attended the king iu^ 
his chariot. An Assyrian parasol very much resembled 
those used by ladies in modem times, except that it wa.'i 
much larger, and more heavy, requiring tlie support of 
both hands. Even when the monarch sat on his throne, 
within his royal halls, it was beneath the shade of n jAuraiso!, 
a circumstance which strcngtlicna the conjecture that the 
Assyrian fftlaces ■were, at least in the centre, open to the 
sky. 

The Assyrian court was evidently a scene of studied 
politene-SB. As it is a breach of Mastern i;ti(]ucttc, at this 
day, to grasp with the hand anything presented to a su- 
perior, if it can possibly be carried ollierwisc, so it was 
in the ancient court of Nineveh. Obj<^<;ts whi<;h could 
lie in the open palm of the hand, appear to have been 
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always so carried ; and if tho grasp of the lingers ^as 
needed, it was exercised with as little pressure as pos- 
sible, the fingers remaining straight, and the object being 
held against them by the thumb. 

Tho Assyrian kings never travelled, even when they 
undertook warlike expeditions, without every eouveiiieuce 
and aid to luxury to which they were accustomed at 
home. An exemplification of this fact is to he .«een in 
the sculptures discovered iu the palace of Shalmaneser at 
Khorsahad, which represent the king as about to set out 
on some journey. Some of his officers carry drinking 
cups, others bear on their shoulders his pleasure chair, a 
comfortable high-backed arm chair, elaborately carved, 
placed on a pair of low wheels,, and, it is supposed, in- 
tended to be drawn by men. Ills massive throne, or 
stationary chair, his dressing table, his royal chariot, 
are all carried iu like manner, together with carved seats 
and washing bowls. This custom of travelling with ma- 
terials for luxury, which was not peculiar to the Assyrian, 
but common to all Asiatic nations, is illustrated by the 
-".ccount given in the First Book of Kings of the trea- 
sures found in the Syrian camp by the four lepers who 
entered it after the sudden flight of the army. We read : 
“ And when these lepers came to the uttermost part of 
the camp, they went into one tent, and did eat and drink, 
and carried thence silver and gold and raiment, and M cnt 
and hid it; and came again, and entered into another 
tent, and carried thence also, and went and hid it.” And 
so again: “ They went after them unto Jordan; and lo, 
all the way was full of garments and vessels whicli the 
Syrians had cast away in their haste.” (2Kiugsvii. 8.15.) 

The Assyrian palace, the magnificent residence of 
mouarchs so powerful and luxurious, has already been 
partially described. The great collection of buildings 
which constituted the royal residence was built on a flat 
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plnircrrm of sun-dried bricks, eight, ten, or even twenty 
yard;^ in height above the suri-omiding plain, and laced 
with slabs of alabaster. Access to the platform was ob- 
tained by one or more fliglits of steps, and at the suminit 
was the throne-room, in whicli the sovereign sat on state 
occasions, while his troops, or crowds of his subjects 
moved up and down before bim in proccssiou, all doing 
Imtnage as they passed. The throne-room is supposed to 
have been idcnliral with what is called in Scripture the 
Gate, by which i.s meant, not a gateway or entrance as 
we undcr.stund the word, but a justice hall, or place of 
assembly, at the entrance or gate of the palace. It 
was most probably in such a throne-room or gate that 
Slordecai sat when he overheard the plots of the con- 
spirators, and in which Haman was stationed when ilor- 
decai refused to bow before him, and into which Mordccai 
himself could not enter while clothed in sackcloth. It 
was the seat of judgment also, where one of the principal 
oflicers of the palace generally was placed to transact 
business, bear causes, ie. Beyond the throne-room other 
flights of stairs appear to have conducted the visitoj 
to a higher level, on which stood tho various erections 
forming the palace strictly so called, and which consisted 
of suites of apartments surrounding (quadrangular courts, 
and appropriated to distinct j)urposes'. "Wliatever may 
have been the discomfort of those buildings with rt'gard 
to domestic arrangements, tliere can be no doubt that 
the size of the stato apartments, and the manner in whicli 
they were ornamented, rendered tlieir aiipcarauec most 
imposing. The stranger who, for the first lime, entered 
the abode of the Assyrian kings, was ushered in tlirough a 
portal guarded by colossal lions or bulls of white alabaster. 
In the front hall, into which light was admitted by 
square openings in the ceiling, be found himself sur- 
rounded by the sculptured records of the empire. 
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IBatules, sieges, triumphs in war and in tiic chase, to- 
gelhor with religious ceremonies, were pourtrayed on the 
walls, sculptured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous 
colours. Under each picture were engraved, iii charac* 
tcra filled up with bright copper, inscriptiona describing 
the scene represented. Coloured borders of elegant de- 
sign enclosed other representations of the chief acts of 
the sovereign, — his reception of his prisoners, his ullianees 
with neighbouring states, Ac. At the upper end of the 
hall was the colossal figure of the king adoring the 
supremo deity, or engaged in some religious act. War- 
riors and priests attended him, their robes, like those of 
tlic monarch, being adorned with groups of figures and 
tiowers, painted in witli brilliant colours. The stranger 
tred upon alabaster slabs, each bearing an inscription 
recording tho title, genealogy, and achievements of the 
king. From this hall opened several doorways, formed 
by gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of 
guareban deities. These led into the apartments, which 
again gave entiWee into more distant halls, all elabo- 
rately 8culptur<‘d and brilliantly painted. The ceil- 
ings of these apartments were inlaid with ivory, and 
paiute<l, and the beams were of cedar or some wood 
cijually rare. 

It seems most probable that the Assyrian palaces were 
connected with religious worship, and that some portion 
of the building was set apart ns a temple. In a palace at 
Kborsabad an apartment has been discovered, forty feet 
long and thirty-three feet wide, containing a largo square 
block near the centre of the back wall, which seems to 
have boon intended to support an altar. The few frag- 
ments of sculpture which remain display acts of religious 
service. The pavement of tho apartment, and even the 
platform on which it stood, were formed of black stone, 
and these circumstances combined render it probable that 
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this was a chapel deilicate<l to Assur or Asaarac. It may 
have been a portion of a tmn[)k', or a chapel ilevi^tecl to 
the mouareh’a private woi'ship. The chambers cU-votQd 
to the kind’s wives were, there is reason to bi-liove, as 
strictly secluded from public view as in all orioutul courts. 
The condition of women amoiifj the Assyrians was one of 
rigid privacy. Scarirely any example Inis yet occurred of 
the representation of an Assyrian woman in the sculp* 
turea of the country. It is exceedingly likely that exten- 
sive gardens occupied some part of the platforms on 
which the palaces were built, tlic neighbouring city of 
Babylon and the Persian palaces, which grinitly resi’m- 
bled the Assyrian, having boon celc!)rutc<l for them ; but 
all traces Lave of course disappeared.' 

The only light we possess about the dwelliugs of 
the Assyrian people is derived from the representa- 
tions of their intrenched comps. As the camp m us a 
liind of temporary city, ite erections would j)robably 
resemble those of the regular town. They appear to have 
contained, a large house of peculiar form, standing by 
itself, and appropriated to the kings, and other houses 
similar in shape hut smaller in size, and, finally, coiiicaf 
tents or huts, the dwellings of the common soldiers or 
attendants. The houses appeal’ to have been built, like 
the houses of the East at the present day, around a court, 
the apartments forming one side or more of the couil/ 
accordiag to the rank of the owner. The sides not formed 
by rooms would consist, aa they do now, of thick walls of 
brick, burnt or sun-dried, or else of mud. A single door 
gave admission into the houw', but the windows looked 
into the court ; — there were none on the out.siile, so that 
the streets must have had a very gloomy appearauee. The 
apartments on one side of the court were always inucli 
higher than those of the other, llolh in palaces and pri- 
vate houses there appear to have been in the upper 
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stories open galleries fronting the court, sujiported by 
pillars and furuUhed with curtains. 

The furniture depicted exhibits considerable variety 
of form ; and from otlicr sources we know that the 
Asayriaus had couches and beds with pillars and ca- 
nopies, and curtains of magnificent tapestiy. 1’ho dining 
tables were massive, Avhilst others more nearly resembled 
our own four-lcggcd tables. A favouriti; and more 
elegant kind of tabic was similar to our camp stools, the 
supports crossing upon a pivot, and intended to fold up. 
The feet of these tables were generally carved into the 
form of gazelles’ hoofs. 

Stools, frequently with cushions laid upon them, were 
constantly used for sitting, chairs being never represented 
in the sculptures except as the scats of kings or gods. 
A seat of state used at table was a stool largo enougli to 
hold two persons sitting side by side. It apjicars upon 
inquiry that the ancient orientals more nearly agreed with 
the people of Western Europe in the ciiKtonis of .sitting 
and reposing tlian with the Eastern nations of the present 
day. 'I'hey sat, as wc do, with the legs perpendicular, 
neither cross-legged nor squatted upon their heels. In 
the representation of a banquet, in King Shalmaneser’s 
palace, the double stools already mentioned are used. 
Two guests are seated facing two others, with a table 
covered with a elotli, between the four; but tlie height 
of the seats, and the absence of footstools, and of any rest 
for the back, would have rendered the position uncom- 
fortable to our feelings. The arraugemoiit for the whole 
of the banquet is made in a similar wav, the table's being 
so placed that the attendants could pass to and fro in lanes 
betw(?en the tables. 

The mode of preparing the wine at Assyrian banquets, 
and of presenting it to the guests, allbrds a very interest- 
ing illustration of the numerous passages in Scripture 
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wliicli speak of mixed witio. The process of preparation 
is represented iu the sculptures witli curious precision. 
A man is standing apart at a figure X t^ihlc, ou vvIhcIi Iio 
is grinding some substance, wliilo on the table before him 
stands one of those botile-nceked gourds in which drugs, 
such as aloes, «&c., are gencruHy sent at tins day trom 
Arabia, lie, doubtless, is grinding down the powerful 
ingredients to be mixed with the wine. In another place, 
not far off, stands a largo vase or bath, of elegant form, 
capable of containing many gallons of the mixed wine. 
To this the attciuhmts resort with beautiful cups, fashioned 
like a lion’s head, and having handles of twisted wire. 
These they dip in the vase, and then hurry away with full 
vessels to the guests, whoso cups they replenish, and re- 
turn for more. The hurrying to and fro with the wine 
cups is clearly expressed. The cups used by the guests 
were beakers of exactly the same form, but rather smaller, 
and without handles. 

The sculptures do not afford us muchinfurmation ns to 
what kinds of animal food were chiefly eaten by the As- 
syrians. In some scenes soldiers are represented after 
battle cutting up with their.8words some sheep, and what 
appears to be a gazelle ; and no doubt the anijnnls killed in 
the chase were also used for food, but no swine are seen 
in the bas-reliefs,, though these were kept and eaten by 
the early Greeks and Egyptians. Pish must liavc been 
eaten, for the art of catching them is described in one scene, 
where a man stands in the slmllows of a little cin^uliir 
lakej with a river issuing from it. Ife holds with both 
hands a short line, to wliich a large fish has just attached 
itself. A rush basket full of fislies is strapped across lilj 
shoulders. 

The mode in which the meat w.as dressed is not 
clearly described. The common mode of preparation 
iu ancient times waa that of cutting otf slices from the 
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divided joints, and transfixing them witli •n'oodcn spits. 
In one instance, in the As>iyrian sculptures, a man is swii 
cutting off a slice I’roin a joint with a knife or dagger. 
Tor more delicate operations, a small fire of coals was 
made in a portable brazier, an example of which is seen 
in a tent. A man is seated on a low stool heforc the brazier, 
waving a fan over it with one hand, while with the other 
he griud.s down a small round object like a nut tipoii the 
top of a vessel of singular shape. Fans for increa.sii’g 
the vehen’cncc of the tire were in frequent use. Such a 
portable fireplace probably was that into which Jehoiakiin, 
King of Judah, profanely cast the warning writings of the 
prophet Jeremiah. In tho English translation of the 
Bible it is said, “ Now, the king sat in the winter house l]i 
the ninth month, and there M'as a fire on the hearth 
burning before him, ami it came to pass that when Je- 
hudi had read three* or four leaves, he cut it witli the pen- 
liiiife, and cast it into the lire that was on the hearth.” 
(Jeremiah xxxvi. 22, 2J.) Hut in the original llebrev.- 
wc ai-c told, not that the king icas sitting before the fire 
OH the licarlh, but that tlic hearth “containing tho fiiv 
was brought or set before tlie king.” 

AVc have no certain information as to the mode in which 
the Assyrians disposed of their dead. Tombs indeed have 
been found which contained human bynes, togetlicr with 
vases and ornaments, but the latter are Egyptian, not As- 
syrian. The chief remains of sepulchres have hecn fouiul 
about seventeen wiles north of Mosul. There, in the sur- 
face of some cliffs, arc carved eight small tablets, ca.eb con- 
taining the portrait of a king, and one very largo tablet, 
A'ith two kings apparently worshipping two pricst-liko 
figun-s, standing, the one on a lion, the other on a griflin. 
The large tablet, and one containing the figiin* of a bull, 
have idiambcrs cut behind them. These chambers au* 
supposed to have been royal tombs; and this peculiar 
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kind of burial is especially illustrated by the prophet 
Ezekiel, when, in hia lamentation over the fallen s^ory of 
the great nations of the earth, he savs, “Asahur ia there, 
ami all her company, his graves are about him : all of 
them slain, fallen hy the sword : whose graves arc set in 
tlie sides of the pit, and her company is round about her 
grave : , all of them .slain, fallen by the sword, which 
caused terror in the laud of the living.” (Ezekiel ixxii. 
22, 23.) 

Some reference lias already been made to the arts and 
manufactures of the A ssyriaus, and to tlieir knowledge of 
metals. The groat abundance of gold and silver in aucient 
times is a remarkable fact resting on indispiilablo ovidonce. 
Both sacred and profane writers constantly refer to it. As 
early as the emigration of Abram we are told that the 
patriarch Vaa very rich in cattle, in silver, and gold. 
(Genesis xiii. 2.) Herodotus mentions a statue of solid 
gold at Babylon, twelve cubits, or about eighteen feet, 
high ; as also another large golden statue, a table and a 
throne, which together weighed 800 talents, or upwards 
of 40 tons. This brings to our mind the statue set up h" 
Nebuchadnezzar, whicli was 00 cubits high (probahlv 
including the pedestal) and six cubits broad ; and it ia 
reasonable to suppose, from the intimate connection 
between Nineveh and Hahylon, that , gold was not less 
employed in the AssjTiun th.in in tho Babylonian me- 
tropolis. The Greek legends tell us that s'nrdaimpalus 
placed on his funeral pile 150 golden couches and 150 
golden tablets, besides vases and onuimcnts innumerable ; 
and the prophet Nahum declares that “ the spoil of silver 
and the spoil ofgoldwere without cud.” (ii. 0.) The preva- 
lence of cords, tassels and fringes in th<^ eourt costume 
prove that the art of spinning was much cultivated. Tan- 
ning must have been well known, for Iciilhcr must have 
been largely employed in Assyria for tljc harness, on whicli 
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it is evident, from the sculptures, that so iHuoh decoration 
■\vas bestowed. Skin vessels for holding liquid are also fre- 
qucntlyi“eprcseiitcd,8om(' rudein form, but others «‘legantly 
shaped into bottles with long necks, and lips pi-obably of 
]nctal or ivory. It can scarcely be doubted that leather, 
or some preparation of the skins of auimals, was used for 
the purpose of writing. The sculptures shew that aeribes 
werc constautly employed to I’ccord every transaction of 
importance. They wrote upon a material which was rolled 
up, and sullieiently elastic to maintain the scroll-like form 
at the end. Tliis could not have been the papyrus, com- 
mon in many countries, for that was too brittle to be 
rolled, lu carpentry and cabinet-making the Assyrians 
were in no respect inferior to the Egyptians, u ho were 
famous for both ; and in another art, that of working in 
ivory, they were singularly siiccessfid. Some of tliese 
specimens of ivory carving have been preserved, or rather 
restored, in a very remarkable maimer. The remains, 
when discovered, were so decomposed that they were 
ready to crumble into dust on being touched, and it was 
,!july by the most delicate handling that they could bo 
disinteri'cd from tho ruins of Xineveh and packed for 
transmission to Europe. Ou their arrival in England, 
Professor Owen suggested that they should be soaked in 
a certain chemical pi'cparation, and when this was done 
they became again bard and perfect ivory. 

Bricks, as it is well known, were the chief materials of 
architecture, not only in the plain of Shinar, but in As- 
syria. Brick earth was everj-where abundant, and although 
stone could be procured from the neighbouring mountains, 
it would be at a considerable expense. These bricks were 
coarse, and the burning seems to have been slight ; but 
they appear to have been made level by means of a bed 
of fine clay, on which was placed a layer of lime or plaster. 
This formed a surface that could be painted in bright 
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colours. Some bricks from Nimroud give tlie idea of 
having been enamelled, tlio colcnira having been Uu»l on 
thickly when in a liquid state, and then exposed to ihe 
action of tiro. 

A few specimens of glass bear witness-to the existence 
and excellence of this manufacture. A beautiful little 
glass vase, belonging to King Shalnianeser, whose name 
is inscribed upon it, is now in the British Museum. One 
small phial which was discovered, resembled tlie modern 
Venetian and Bohemian glass, but unfortunately it was 
broken before it could be carried away. 

The practical knowledge of mechanics possessed bv the 
Assyrians, must have been considerable. It is proved bv 
the machines which they built, and the works wliich they 
accomplished. The construction of their forts, battering 
rams, and. assault towers, shows their skill in military en- 
gineering : whilst the canals add aqueducts, which were 
common in Assyria, prove that the people were equally 
well acquainted with civil engineering. Scarcely any 
traces of artificial roads are left, though we cannot doubt 
that in Assyria, as in all the great Eastern empires,, 
they were under the special care of the state. The ex- 
pression, “the king’s liighway,” is one of great anti- 
quity. The Israelites, on leaving Egypt;^ petitioned for 
the liberty of passage by “ the king’s higliway,” through 
the land of Edom. Josephus tells us that Solomon laid 
a causeway of black stone, along tho roads tliat led to 
Jerusalem. Great military roads were made by the Por- 
aiaim, porl^ons of which still remain. But our knowledge 
of Assyrian roads is cbiclly derived from a seulptuns 
illustrating the well-known verse in the proj»lu-cy of 
Isaiab. “ Prepare ye tho way of the Louu, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God.” (Isaiah xl. 3.) lu 
this representation of a highway, whicli bflongs to the 
reign of Sennacherib, the pioneers are sceu engaged witU^ 
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tlieir axes in cutting do-vra the trees, for the passage of tlie 
army througli the woods of a mountiiiaous region ; and; 
in another has relief of the same date, a broad, straight 
road through the mountain forest is represented, and on 
this the cavalry are galloping in line, accompanied by the 
king himself, in the royal chariot. 

The discovery of a vaulted chamber in the Niinroud 
mound, proves the knowledge possessed by tho Assyrians 
of the true arch, whilst it is interesting on another ac- 
count. This chamber, built of burnt brick, was about 
ten feet high, and the same in width. The sides of the 
bricks forming the arched roof and the walls, were almost 
vitrified, and had evidently been exposed to the action of 
very intense beat; in fact, the chamber had the appearance 
of a large furnace for making glass, or fusing metals. 

Whatever was tho use of this vault, it was in all pro- 
bability identical in structure with that buniing fiery fur- 
nace at Babylon, into which the three Jewish princes were 
cast, and whicli appears to have been an ordiuarj’ engine 
of capital punishment, It is worthy of remark, that 
Eastern traditions have preserved an ac-cuunt of Abram's 
having been east into a furnace of fire at ^Jineveh, by the 
command of Ximrod. 

The sculptures have preserved no representations of 
agricultural operations, and only one of any implement of 
husbandry — a plough. But it is well known that agri- 
culture was carried on successfully, both in Assvria and 
Babylonia, which were very fertile countries. Fruit of 
various kinds was also cultivated. The vino and tho palm 
are continually seen in the sculptures ; I'rom tho latter 
were made broad, wine, and a kind of honey. 

The commerce of Assyria must have been very great. 
But our ideas of it can only be obtaiiicd by reference to 
what is known of tho commerce of other nations at the 
same period. One article of merchandise — tin — is inter- 
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estiiig to ourselves, as having been procured by the Pho?- 
niciaus from the tin mines of Cornwall. By'thcni, it would 
no doubt be conveyed to Assj’ria ; and it is strauge to 
think, that the alloy of tin in the bronze ornaments, now 
(le[iosited in the British Museum, may possibly have been 
carried from England to Assj ria three thousand years ago, 
now to bo returned like a loan repaid. Nineveh, like 
Babylon, must have been the seat of a lucrative marine 
trade, for the city was built upon a mighty river, up which 
the mcrchandiso of the south could be brought, without 
unloading, to the wharves. In 1830, the English steamer, 
Euphrates, ascended the Tigris as far as the mound of 
Niniroud, and was only stopped by a great ilain of vast 
stones, hewn and squared, and united by cmnips and iron, 
and so ancient that, even in the time of Alexander tho 
Great, its object and purpose were not clearly known. 

'VVo have no evidence whether tho Assyrians actually 
coined money from metals, but pieces of clay of a pecu- 
liar form have been discovered, which are proved to have 
served the same purpose. They vary from about three 
inches, to an inch square, and are shaped somewhat like 
thick cushion, the two surfaces being rounded, and coming 
to a blunt edge nt the sides. Both surfaces are covered 
with au inscription, which, having been decypheri'd, Las 
been foiuid to bo au order on the royal treasury, to jiay the ' 
bearer a certain named weight of gold. These cakes of 
clay were, in fact, the Assyrian bank notes, worth nothing 
in tlieinsclves, hut always convertible into cash when pre- 
sented at the Imperial Treasury. Engraved cylinders, 
often of precious stones, were used for seals. They varied 
much in size, but, generally, they may be ilescribed as 
from three-quarters of an inch, to two inches long, and 
about the same in circumference. The obscurity of a 
passage in the Book of Job, in which light is said “ to be 
turned as clay to the seal” (xxiviii. 11), has been supposed 
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to be cleared up by a reference to these cylinders. In the 
UHC of such a seal on a flattened piece of clay, the lat- 
ter bends up, and partially envelopes the cylinder, like a 
garment, and to this, the daylight spreading itself over the 
earth is compared. Inscriptions in cuneiform characters 
have been found on some cylinders. Generally speaking, 
they consist of the name of the owner, with that of his 
father, and au epithet signifying the servant of such or 
such a god, — the divinity being named who was suppow^d 
to have presided over the wearer’s birth, and to liave taken 
him under bis protection. 

So much has been said about tbe Assyrian inscriptions, 
that it may be desirable to state, briefly, the circum- 
stances which have led to their being decypbered. A few 
years ago, the language of Ancient Assyria, and of the 
neighbouring countries, Persia, Babylonia, Armenia, &c., 
laycnvcloped in obscurity. Numerous inscriptions existed, 
but 110 one could read them. The best specimens were 
found amongst the bricks, taken from the ruins of Baby- 
lon. Almost every brick bore an inscription, in charac- 
ters resembling a wedge, or the barbed head of an arrow, 
pointed in-various directions, and differing iii size. These 
characters reccivedthe uanieof cuneiform, or arrow-headed. 

The same characters were engraved on the faces of the 
living rock, in many parts of Persia, and tlie adjacent 
countries. They were marked upon the seals and gems 
found amongst the remains of ancient cities, and when 
the Assyrian palaces were laid open, vast numbers of 
similar cuneiform inscriptions were discovered, painted 
upon bricks, and cut upon marble statues, and alabaster 
slabs. 

From time to time efforts wore made to dccyplicr these 
characters. A certain group of letters, fre()ucntly re- 
peated, on the walls of the Persian city, Poraepolis, might, 
it was suggested, signify king. The names of the Persian 
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kings, as recorded by the Greek historians, cave the clue 
to one or two of the words preceding tlie title, and thus 
a few letters were deterinincd with some certainty; and 
as diflereut learned persons, studying dift'orf'ut inserip- 
tions, all came to the same conclusion, there seemed hut 
little doubt upon the subject. The inquiry, thus bcg^in, 
was continued in the same manner, and every year 
greater precision was arrived at. Bnt a knowledge of 
the letters of a language does not involve a kmtwlodge 
of the language itself. Tills discovery was made after- 
wards. It coinmeueed with Persia. The oldest Per- 
sian language is called the Zend ; .and though only 
a few sacred books in that language have been [ire- 
served, they proved sufficient, with the aid of the In- 
dian, Sanscrit, to enable Coloutd Rawlinson to tran.s- 
late the inscriptions, the letters of which he had hefore 
mastered. Tbe reading of the Persian inscriptions still, 
however, left those of other countries obscure, for not 
only were the languages different, but the cimeifunn 
characters, though resembling each other in form, being 
all anbw-headed, were differently combined, in dillereisS 
countries. A key to the difficulty was at length found 
by inscriptions, in three sets of characters, found in many 
parts of Persia; one being certainly Persian, the others 
a repetition of the same words in the Babylonian and 
Median languages. The object of wlmt arc called the 
trilingual inscriptions was, of course, originally to render 
their meaning intelligible to the different nations united 
undge one government; but they have now >erv(‘il as 
a stepping stone lo tbe understanding of the Assvrian 
and Babylonian languages. The Rabylonian translations' 
have afforded a list of about two buudred words, the 
meaning of which is known accurately, wliilst the pro- 
nunciation can be fixed with toloral>le certainty. These 
words are almost all found either precisely the same, or 
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subjected to some slight alteration, in Assyrian, and they 
usually afford a fairly correct notion of tlie general pur* 
port of the phrase in wliich they occur. By tracing the 
resemblance between other strange words, not found in 
the Babylonian inscriptions, and those of the languages 
beltnging to the Setnitie nations, or the nations descended 
from Shon, ('olonel Eawlinson has been able to add about 
two hundred mejiiiings with certainty, and about a hundred 
with probability, to the two hundred before mentioned. 
The vocabulary thus obtained amounts to five hundi-ed 
words, or about one-fiftb of the whole number which are 
estimated to exist in the Babylonian and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. These words constitute all the most important 
words in the language, and are sufficient for the interpreta- 
tion of tho historical inscriptions. 

The cuneiform was not, however, the ouly character 
ciiij)loyed in Assyria. As among ourselves, the letters 
used in writing with the pen are quite different from those 
which are printed ic types or engraved on public monu- 
ments, so it was in the East. The cursive letters, as they 
a’ic called, of the Assyrians, resemble those of 'otlier 
Semitic nations. They were written from right to left, 
the cuneiform from left to right. Is'ouo have, as yet, 
been found on any of the earliest monuments, hut a few 
fragments of pottery, and an alabaster vase, bearing the 
name of Shalmaneser, have been discovered inscribed with 
the cursive character. It is supposed that this was the 
ordinary character in whieb*letter8 and books were written, 
whilst such records as demanded great durability and j’et 
were required to be portable, were indented in the cunei- 
fonu character on tiles, bricks, or clay cylinders, which 
were then baked in the furnace. Great numbers of these 
clay cylinders have been found amongst the Assyrian 
ruins. One, which is now in the British Museum, and 
bears the name and lineage of Seuuacbcrib, contains on 
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each side about sixty lines of xrriting, in characters so 
minute that the aid of a magnifying glass is necessary to 
discover their forms. 

That jien writing, on some flexible material which 
might form a book, was practised by the Eastern nations 
from tho earliest times is evident from Scripture.. In tlie 
days of the Judges, a city in Canaan was called Kiijatli- 
sepher, — the City of Books, or Letters. “They who 
handle the pen of the writer " are mentioned as a distinct 
class of persons in the time of Deborah (Judges v. 14) ; 
and Job expresses a wish that “ his adversary had written 
a book,” and declares that he would “ bind it as a crown,” 
(xxxi. 3o, 3(5), an allusion which abundantly proves tlial 
the material must have been flexible. 

It only remains to speak of tho A88}Tian mode of war- 
fare, of w'bich the discovered monuments give numerous 
delineations. In the earlier sculptures scarcely an}'tbing 
like an array of battle or order mtu*ch appears. The 
warriors are seen scattered promiscuously over the field, 
each apparently choosing his own station and mode of 
fighting. In the latter eras disciplined troops are repre» 
aented. The bow and arrow appears to have been tho wea- 
pon on which the chief dependence was placed, but swords, 
spears and maces were also much used. The Assyrian de- 
fensive armourcoiisistcdof helmets, round bucklers, andtnr- 

gets, besides complete suits of mail. Cavalry iu large bodies 
are represented on the -walls of Kouyunjik ; but the pro- 
minent object in the sieges and battle scenes of Assj-ria 
is the chariot, a small light box, nearly square, and open 
behind and at the top. These chariots could bo borne by 
men, one man carrying tho vehicle itself on his shoulders, 
while another held up tho pole. 

The Assyrmn chariots of a later period were larger and 
heavier, but neither of them appears to have been used 
for actual purposes of war, but only as a means of con- 
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veyanee. No seat was provided, — even the king himself 
being invariably represented as standing in liis car. Two 
l)rincipal standards were affixed to the front of the 
chariots. This custom was peculiar to Asia. It was 
introduced into England by the Crusaders, in the reign of 
Stephen, and thus llie elevation of the royal standard of 
Henry V. upon a car, at the battle of Agincourt, maybe 
traced to a custom of the early Assyrians. Nothing ia 
more remarkable in the sculptures than the gorgeous 
niagnificenco in which the chariot horses are arrayed, 
although the representations must give a very inadequate 
idea of the reality ; the polished metals, the ornaments of 
stained and pure ivory, the necklaces, plumes, and coloured 
tassels, and the curiously wrought cloths of various dyes, 
all of which were deemed necessary for the full equipment 
of a war steed. The necklaces of gems, which h\mg around 
the necks of the animals, remind us of the present made 
to Gideon from the spoils of the Midianites, whfen, besides 
money, ornaments, collars and purple miment, we are 
especially' told that he received “the chains that were 
about their camels’ necks.” (Judges viii. 2G.) 

■ Besides the common weapons of war the Assyrians 
employed, ui sieges, machines for the destruction of the 
walls of their opponents. Tliesc were, in general, struc- 
tures similar to the battering rams of other nations, but 
solne are represented as pointed and fashioned like a spear, 
their object being not so much to shake the wall, and 
cause it to fall by repeated slKwks, as to penetrate the 
layers of bricks, and, by making holes in them, gradually 
to loosen the supports on which the battlements rested, 
and thus to overthrow them. • Moveable towers were 
also much used. These were wheeled up to the walls, 
arid from them the besiegers could discharge their missiles 
with greater advantage. In order to destroy the batter- 
ing ram, or at any rate to impede its action, the garrison 
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within the city let. down from the battlements strong 
choius, with which they cauglit the head ol’ llic i-ngiuc. 
The besiegers, on tho otlier liaml, made use of graijidiuir 
books, with which tliey seized the links of tlio chains, and 
by swinging witli all their weiglit upon them, eiuleuvuiiivd 
to drag them out of the hands of their enemies. 

When the Assyrians sat down before a fortified city, 
they formed a regular entrcnciied camp. A low wall of 
earth, burnt bricks, timber, stones, or whatever material 
could be most easily obtained, was erected round a eircu- 
lar space. . It was pierced with loopholes, and furnished 
at regular intervals with turrets. A broad street ran from 
one point of the circumference to the other, and thus the 
camp was divided into two portions, one devoted to the 
king, the other to the officers and soldiers. The lung's 
palace, a miniature representation of his permanent 
palace, was erected on one side of the central strc‘ct. 
The royal throne accompanied tho monarch on his expe- 
ditions, and on it he sat in the camp to give audience to 
his officers of state, or to receive the prisoners of distinc- 
tion that were brought before him, and decide concerning 
their fate. The ministers of religion seem always to have 
attended the Assyrian kings on their warlike expeditions, 
and to have performed the appointed ceremonies of war- 
ship. Sometimes, it would seem, a pavilion, or tent, for 
the king was erected outside the camp. This w.as. 
probably, after the subjugation of the enemy was com- 
plete, and when no further danger was apprehended, 

Li conducting a siege, the first tiling done was to con- 
struct embankments or causeways, on which the military 
engines could be wheeled up to *thc walls. Tlicsi-'caiisc- 
ways appear to have been formed sotnetimey of l>rickvvork, 
and at other times to have been aicivlv heaps of earth and 
branches of trees encased with bricks. The king led 
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the attack in person, usually discharging bis arrows 
from his war chariot, but occasionally alighting, leav- 
ing the vehicle in the care of the charioteers, and 
fighting himself on foot. These circumstances, proper 
to Asayaian sieges, are ayuded to in the promise 
sent by God to Hezekiah, when Sennacherib threat- 
ened Jerusalem: “Thussaith tho Lord concerning the 
King of Assyria. Ke shall not come into tins city, nor 
shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with shield, nor 
cast a bank against it.” (2 Kings lix. 32.) If the 
ground permitted, scaling ladders were planted against 
the walls, up which, if we could believe the sculptures, 
tlio warriors mounted without any aid from their hands, 
and with as much facility as if they were walking up 
stairs. It wa.s not tho custom of the iXinevite artists to 
depict any mischance that befel their own side, and, 
amongst all tlie sculptures which have been discovered, 
thenj occurs no ipstauce of an Assyrian soldier being 
slain, or oven wounded, in battle. In close combat the 
warrior most commonly grasped Ins foe by the hair of his 
bead, and then stabbed him. Such was tiie custom, also, 
among the Israelites. When twelve of the servants of 
David and twelve of the followers of Isliboshoth fought, 
“they cauglit every one his fellow by the head, and 
thrvist his sword in his fellow’s side. So they fell down 
together.” (2 Sam. ii. 16.) The slain were generally 
beheaded, for the head was the great trophy of battle. 
This was a custom universal in the East, an<l frequent 
rcforeucc is made to it in the Bible. One instance espe- 
cially is mentioned, when Jehu sent for the heads of 
iAhab’s sons, and they were laid in two heaps at the 
enti'ring in of the gate. (2 Kings x. S.) 

Tlie punishments of th&Assyrians were very cruel. Tlie 
torrihle death of impalement was inflicted by the conquer- 
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ors iu all ages of their empire, though it docs not appear to 
have boon frequent. Perhaps it was mostly reserved for 
the leaders of rebellion. Two other punishments — named 
only because they illustrate passages of Scripture — are 
described in one of tin? sculptures at Khorsabad. Two 
prisoners, apparently of high rank, are being dragged into 
the presence of the king by means of a line attached to 
a ring or hook, which has been passed through the lower 
lip, and, it would seem, through the jaxo of each captive. 
They are both blindfolded. Another captive is kneeling 
in front of these two, and, although the sculpture is too 
much defaced to give an accurate idea of liiin, yet tlur 
repetition of the same scene in another hall of the p:d:ii-(' 
supplies the particulars. lie also, like his companions, 
has the ring in his jaw, the king retains the line attached 
to it, and in hia right hand holds his uplifted spear, and, 
with the utmost calmnesB, deprives his prisoner of sight, 
the point of the spear being in the act of entering the eye 
of the wretched victim. 

The practice of digging a prisoner by hooks is espe- 
ci^y alluded to in the prophecies concerning Sen* 
nacherib, as well as in other parts of Scripture. The 
Assyrian monarch himself is thus threatened : “ Because 
*hy rage against ^le. and thy tumult is come up into Mine 
Ears, therefore 1 will put INIy hook in thy nose, and Jly 
bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the n av 
by which thou earnest.” (2 Kings xix. 28.) The hor- 
rible act of blinding recalls at once the fate of the 
unhappy Zedekiah : “They brought him up to Xehii- 
eha.’-czzar, king of Babylon,” and he “put out Zede- 
kiah’s eyes, and bound him with chains, to carry him to 
Babylon.” (Jeremiah iixix. 5—7.) In the Second 
Book of Kings we are told that the chains were fetters 
of brass, and this also agrees with the records of the As- 
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Syrian sculptures, in which arc frequently represented 
lines of captives bound with heavy luanacles upon the 
hands and feet. 

Flaying alive is a punishment occurring in a Khorsa- 
bad sculpture. In England this fate was formerly 
reserved for persons guilty of sacrilege, the shin of the 
criminal being afterwards nailed to the church door, 
rortions of skin, to which tradition assigns such an 
origin, have been found at this day adhering to the 
doors. 

The Assyrians were not a maritime people, and in the 
earlier mon\imcnts there are no representations of naval 
•icenes, the vessels depicted being only those used on 
rivers. These boats arc of the primitive form incutioned 
by Herodotus^ who says, when doserihiiig those which he 
saw at Babylon : “ The boats which come down the river 
to Babylon are circular, and made of skins. The frames, 
which are of willow, are cut in the country of the Ar- 
menians, above Assyria, and on the.se, which serve for 
hulls, a covering of skins is stretched outside, aud thus 
the boats are made without either stem or stem, quite 
round, like a shield. They are then entirely filled with 
straw, and the cargo is put on board, after which they 
are suficred to float down the stream. They are managed 
by two men, who stand upright in them, each plying an 
oar, one pulling aud the other pushing. Each vessel has 
a live ass on board — those of larger size have more than 
one. "When they reach Babylon the cargo is lauded and 
offered for sale, after which the men brejik up their boats, 
.sell the straw and the frames, ami, loading their asses 
with the skins, set oflT on their way back to Armenia. 
The current is too strong to allow a boat to return up 
stream, for which reason they make their boat.s of skins 
rather tbau of wood. On their return to Ariueuia they 
build fresh boats for the next voyage.” 
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In one of the Nineveh sculptures the royal chariot ia 
placed in a boat, and the king stands in it ns if it had 
heen on land, whUst his warriors cross the stream either 
by swimming, or on the inflated skins of beasts, a device 
still practised on roost of the rivers of Asia. The horses, 
unhamessed, sw im, behind, bciug attached to the king’s 
boat by ropes tied round the lower jaw. 

In the liter sculptures naval scenes are recorded, hut 
the ships are those of foreign nations 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EIRE OF THE BIBTEONIAN EJIPIEB — B. C. 717— 501, 

TfiE fall of Nineveh was as complete as it was sudden, 
so coui)>lete indeed that, but for the testuQon^ of Scrip- 
tiiix; aud of the late discoveries, we might be tempted to 
believe that the traditions of its greatness were the exag* 
gerations of a credulous and uncivilised age. From the 
height of power it sank, not merely to degradation, but to 
notliinguess. The very remeiubrauce of the city may bo 
said to have perished with it. Herodotus mentions it but 
once. Diodorus, the Greek historian, tells only of the 
extent and height of its walls. Ceiitm-ies elapsed, aud 
so entirely had Nineveh vanislied from the face of the 
earth that the traveller, as he passed the mighty mounds 
’beneath which the great city lay buried, gazed on thorn 
with the passing thought tliat perhaps beneath them 
might be discovered somethiug which should throw light 
on the history of past ages, and tlien went on his way, 
forgetful that such a possibility had suggested itself. 

And as Niuoveh fell, so Babylon rose, with almost equal 
rapidity, aud in a manner quite as astouishing. All that 
period, supposed to bo 526 years, from a. c. 1273 to B. c. 
747, during which what is called the upper dynasty of 
Assyrian monarebs ruled in Asia, is iii the history of 
Babylonia for the most part a blauk. Yet it cannot be 
said with truth that its condition was that of a mere sub- 
icet kingdom, since we know, from an inscription left by 
the Assyrian king, Sennacherib, that in the reign of Tig- 
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lath Pileser I. a king of Babylon invaded Assyria, and 
triuQipliautly carried away certain Assyrian gods to Ijis 
own capital, and that it was in fact the stronger power 
of the two. Beyond tliis, liowcver, we know nothing 
of the history of Babylon till the eighth century (a. t'.j, 
when a change took place in the government, the exact 
character of which it is difficult to determine, but which 
shews that some intimate association existed between the 
sovereigna of Assyria and Babylon. Iva.lush 111. of As- 
syria (supposed, as it Ims been saitl before, to be identical 
with the Scripture Pul) was certainly connected wi#h 
Babylon in some peculiar way, as ho records that Babylon 
had been granted him by the gods. It is supposed that 
Semiramis, a Babylonian princess, was his wile, and that 
Pul reigned in her right; but, however this may be, the 
epoch is remarkable froin the feet that the Bubyloninu 
astroQomera chose this century as that from wliich to 
begin their calculations. The 2ud of February, 717 b.c., 
called the Era of K^abonassar, is a date continually met 
B C 747 history. It marks the accessiou of a 

Babylonish king called Nabouassar, wlio cer- 
tainly was in some way connected with Semiramis, anfl 
was even supposed to have been lier son, but of whom 
little is known beyond the fact that he was an independent 
monarch, and reigned fourteen years. The short reigns 
of the four monarchs who succeeded him aro,e(|ually un- 
known to US ; but the fifth, iterodach Ihiladnn, is men- 
tioned both in Scripture and in the Assyrian in.'<cri]iti<.>ns. 
From the former we learn that at the beginning of liis 
reign— -probably about the time that Sargoii. King of As- 
syria, was besieging Ashdod — Mcrodacli Baladan sent 
aUibassadors to Hezekiah, King of Judali, with letters 
and a present, the ostensible object of the embassy being 
to congratulate the Jewish king on liis recovery from a 
dangerous illness, and to make inquiries concerniug tho 
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plienomenon of the alteration of the shadow on tbi 
dial, which, to a people devoted, as the BabyloDiaIl^ 
were, to the study of astronomy, must have been re- 
markably interesting. But a political purpose, not so 
opeulv avowed, was in all jirobability connected with tbu 
friendly embassy. Merodach Baladan, tlierc is reason tt 
suppose, was seeking the alliance of those nations who were 
likely to aid him in opposing the growing power of Assyria. 
Sargon was indeed becoming too mighty for the safety of 
the other kings of Asia, and Merodach Baladan had eveiitu- 
^y an unfortunate experience of this fact. In the twelfth 
year of his reign, his dominions were invaded by the As- 
syrians ; and unable to cope with his great enemy, Mero- 
dach Baladan found safety in fliglit and exile. Sargou’s 
authority in Babylon was, however, by no means finnly 
settled. Towards the close of his reign, w hen ago or in- 
finiiity must have weakened his j)ower, the Babyloniads 
rebelled. A period of anarchy followed, during which 
Merodach Baladan for a short period regained his throne ; 
but the mighty Sennacherib, the successor of Sargon, again 
invaded Babylon, and from that time the Assyrian power 
Uecanie more or less dominant over fiabylon, until Assyria 
itself fell. The few records of the period mention the 
names of various rulers, hut whether they were all merely 
viceroys, or whether stjme may not Lave been native 
princes, rulyig in their own right, is undetermined. All 
that is known certainly is the fact that about the year 
B. c. 6S0, Esar-haddon, King of Assyria, determined to 
govern Babylon himself, instead of placing his authority 
in the hands of a viceroy. Many records of his reign have 
been discovered, which indicate that he held his court, at 
least occasionally, at Babylon; and, as it lias been before 
obsem-d, it was to that city that Maiiasseh, King of 
Judali. the sou of Hezekiah, was brought, and kept for 
some time a prisoner, being at length restored to his 
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kingdom, l^sar-liaddou appears to have been a little 
disturbed in his government of Babylon by the sons of 
Merodach Baladan ; but, having conquered and slain one, 
and received the submission of another, he seems to 
have found his government so secure that he was cm* 
boldencd to resort to the practice of ruling the province 
by means of 8ubject*kiugs, or viceroys. And this con. 
tinned till tho* downfall of Assyria, which was then 
near at hand. Tho circumstances connected with that 
event have been previously related. The treachery of 
Nabopolassar, tlic governor of Babylon, who not o»ly 
entered into an intiuiato alliance with Cyaxarcs, hut scut 
a body of troops to aid in the siege of Nineveh, scoured 
the independence of Babylon, together w ith an important 
share in the spoils of the mighty empire to whose de- 
struction he had contributed. The northern and eastern 
portions of the Assyrian territory were annexed by iho 
King of Media to his own dominions ; but the valley of 
tho Euphrates, Syria, Pbcenicia, Falcfetine, and perhaps a 
portion of Egypt, became subject to tbo King of Babylon. 

Josiah, who was at this time tbc tributary sovereign of 
Judea, suffered the change of masters to take place with- 
out a struggle. It. could have mattered dittle to him. 
wiicthcr he paid tribute to the King of Assyria or of 
Babylon ; and he did not see, what was afterwards evi- 
dent, that, as tho dominions of the Babylonian monareh 
were now extended to the borders of Egypt, there was a 
probability of continued wars between the two countries, 
in which Palestine was likely greatly to suffer. 

It is not improbable that, besides an iuercaso of terri- 
tory, Babylon gained at this time a great increase in i*8 
population. Nineveh, we know, was not only taken, but 
destroyed ; tho bulk of the inhabitants would thus 
become prisoners ; and NabopolassiU' appears to have 
availed himself of this supply to commence the various 
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works which his sou Nebuchadnezzar afterwards com- 
IJ C G*’" rcigu of Nabopolassar lasted 

twenty-ono years. Little is known of the 
events by which it was distinguished. He is supposed 
to have sent his aid to Cynxnres in a war which took place 
between that monarch and the King of Lydia, and which 
was stopped by the awe occasioned by an eclipse : and on 
that occasion he is said to have acted as one of tho 
mediators ; but, in the uncertainty of the chronology of 
the period, it cannot bo determined whether these events 
took plaeo in his reign or in that of his son. 

Tlie circumstances connected with an Egyptian war, 
which seems to bavO commenced in the seventeenth 
vear of Nubopolassar’s reign, n. c. C09, can be fixed 
with greater precision. Tho Babylonian dominions were 
invaded by Necho, tlio son of Psaumictichus. Josiah, 
King of Judali, moved by a chivalrous feeling of fidelity 
to his lord, the King of Babylon, went out against 
Necho with tho small force which was all that he could 
raise. The King of Egypt was unwilling to carry on 
w^r against a subject-king, and sent to Josiah, urging 
him to withdraw his forces. The message of the ambas- 
sador was «ry remarkable, coming as it did from a 
heathen monarch : “ What have I to do with thee, thou 
King of Judah ? I come not against thee this day, but 
against tbe house wherewith I have war; for God com- 
manded mo to make baste ; forbear thee from meddling 
with God, who is with me, that He destroy thee not.” 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 21.) Josiah, not believing the warning, 
persisted in his purpose. Tho opposing armies met at 
?-Iegitldo, in Palestine. A battle took place, in which 
Josiah was killed, and Necho then pressed forward 
through Syria towards the Euphrates, 'i’hcse provinces 
submitted to him, and he returned triumphant to Egypt. 
On his uay he passed through Jerusalem, and deposed 
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•Tclioahaz, or Shallum, a younger son of Josials whoia 
the Jews had made king instead of his father, and 
carrying him to Egypt, gave the crown to Jehoaehim, the 
eldt^r brother. 

Necho appears to have retained his conquests for 
three or four years, Kabopolassar being weak from ago, 
and suffering from ill-health. At length, feeling his in 
ability to conduct a war, the king of Babylon sent bis son 
Nebilcbaduczzar, at the head of a large army, against the 
Egyptians. The two hosts met at Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates, and in the battle which followed the Baby- 
lonian prince wus completely victorious. Necho fled, and 
Nebuchadnezzar advanced through Palestine. .Tchoiakini 
submitted, aud was permitted to retain his throne. The 
whole country as far as the Nile was recovered to the 
empire of Babylon, and the King of Egypt, completely 
subdued, “ came not again any more out of his land.” 
(2 Kings xsir. 7.) 

The prophecies of Jeremiah connected with this great 
defeat of the Egyptians have already been mentioned in 
the history of l^ypt. 
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BABILONIAN CONQUEST OP JDDAH— B. C. 604 — 586. 

B C 604 Nebuchadnezzar was thus pursuing 

'his conquests Nabopolassar died, at Babylon. 
The intelligence of the event reached Nebuchadnezzar 
wlieii be was either in Egypt or on the borders of tliat 
country, and having hastily made the necessary arrange- 
ments, he set out with all speed on bis return to Babylon, 
taking the sliort route across the desert, probably by way 
of Tadpior or Palmyra. It would appear that ho felt 
som.e anxiety regarding his succession to a kingdom com- 
posed of so many different elements ; but his uneasiness 
was groundless, for the Chaldscaus had kept the throne 
vavaut for him. He was accompanied on his journey only, 
by his light troops ; the bulk of his army, and his nume- 
rous captives, Jews, Phoenicians, Syrians and Egyptians, 
arrived later, having followed tho usual route. Th6 cap- 
tives were planted in various parts of Babylonia, and 
their numbers, added to the Assyrian prisoners, gave 
Nebuchadnezzar that unbounded command of men, able 
to labour, which enabled him to cover his whole territory 
with gigantic works, tbo remains of which excite admira- 
tion oven at tho present day. 

Vast, however, as was the power of the King of Baby- 
lon, his empire was too extensive to remain at peace. 
Soon after his departure from Syria both Judaia and 
Phoenicia rebelled, and Nebuchadnezzar, having called in 
the aid of Cyaxares, King of Media, led in person tho 
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groat army, comprised of the troops of the two nations, 
wliich marched to chastise the rebels. Tjtc was first 
invaded, hut it was too strong to be taken by assault. 
Nebuchadnezzar therefore left behind him a suflieient 
force to besiege it, and proceeded w'ith the reinaiiidor of 
his army to Jerusalem. Jehoiakim, King of Judah, fol- 
lowing the fatal example of so many of his predecessors, 
had rebelled, trusting to Egypt for help ; but he rested 
upon a broken reed. The Egypti.ans, utterly subdued, 
were unable to render any assistance, and Jehoiakim had 
but to wait in proud lielplessiiess tlio approach of the 
conqueror. Even tlien liis unbelief and hardness of heart 
showed themselves openly. The prophet .Jeremiah was 
commissioned to warn him and his people of the fate 
their sins had dcservtd, and to endeavour to awaken them 
to repentance. The message delivered to Jeremiah was 
transcribed in writing by Baruch, the scribe, and by him 
taken to the great princes and nobles of the kingdom. 
In much alarm, they urged that it should immediately be 
laid before the king, and bidding Baruch retire and hide 
himself, lest some evil should befall liim in the probable 
outbreak of Jehoiakim’s indignation, they proceeded to 
the winter palace. Jehoiakim received the intelligence 
of the prophet’s boldness with what would appear to 
have been more curiosity than alarm. Ho ordered the 
warning roll to be brought to him, and one of the at- 
tendants was diitctcd to read it aloud, whilst the princes 
stood near to listen. After hearing the contents of a few 
leaves, the king stopped the reading, and cutting ttic roll, 
with his penknife, cast it into the fire till it was consumed. 
Three of the princes endeavoured to interfere, but thiy 
were unheeded, and the king and the rest of his nobles 
watched unmoved the destruction of tlie Divine message. 
Jehoiakim, burning with wratli, and doubtless rendered 
desperate by the act he had just committed, gave orders 
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for the seizure anJ punislimcnt of Jeremiah and Barueh ; 
but the Providence of God watched over tliom, and en- 
abled them to conceal themselves. • The wilfid king could 
not, however, escape the threatenings he hud so nivjch rec- 
aouto dread. The prophecies were re-writtcu,aud Jercmialj 
was ordered to deliver to the king this fearful message : 
“Thus saith the Loki), Thou hast burned this roll, saying, 
Why hast thou written therein saying. The King of 
Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this land, and 
shall cause to cease from thence man and beast ? There- 
fore thus saith the Lord of Jehoiakim, King of Judah, 
lie shall have none to sit upon the throne of David, and 
his dead body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, 
and in the night to the frost ; and I will punish him and 
his seed for their iniquity ; and I will bring upon them, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and upon the 
men of Judali, all the evil that I have pronounced against 
them ; but they hearkened not.” (Jer. xxxvi. 31.) After 
a throat so terrible, Jehoiakim, proud and unbelieving 
thougii he was, must have awaited the advance of Nebu- 
eha'inoz/.ar with great misgiving. As the Babylonian 
inunareii drew near, his own powcrlcsancss became more 
fully obvious, and submission was felt to be his only re- 
source. But it was too late for mercy. Ho was only 
recognised as a prisoner. Nebuchadnezzar ordered him 
to be bound with chains, in preparation for being carried 
to Babylon, but death overtook him before this p\irposc 
could ho carried out. The circumstances of his death ai-o 
not mentioned in profane history, neitlier are they related 
in Scripture, except in the words of prophecy, which 
de'cLare, — “Tliey shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, 
my brother! or, Ah, sister! They shall not lament for 
him saying, Ah, lord! or. Ah, bis glory! He shall bo 
buried witli the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem. (Jer. ixii. IS, 19.) 
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Jeconiab, or, as he ia called iu the Book of Kings, 
.Jehoaichiu, the son of JchoiakiTn, was now xilacx'd by 
Nebuchadnezzar on the throne of Judah, but his fidelity 
was soon suspected. With the Jewish kings, trcaclicry 
to a human lord scorns to have gone hand in hand nith 
rchellioii against the .Almighty. For again the Avords of 
the prophet resounded in Jerusalem, foretelling the 
coming woe. 

“ As I live saith the Loud, though Coniah, the sou of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, were the signet upon my right 
baud, yet would I pluck thee thence. And I Avill 
give thee into the hand of them that seek thy life, and 
into the hand of them whose face thou fearest, even into 
the hand of Kebuchadueizar Kiug of Babylon, and into 
the band of the Chaldjcans. And I will cast thee out, 
and thy mother that hare thee, into another countn", 
where ye were not bom, and there shall ye die. But 
to the land whereunto they desire to return, thither 
shall they not return. 

“ Is this man Coniah a despised broken idol P Is he a 
vessel wherein is no pleasure ? 'Wherefore are they (yst 
out, he and hia seed, and axe cast into a laud which tl^y 
know not ? 

“ O earth, earth, earth, hoar the word of the Lord ! 

“ Thus saith the Lord, AVrite ye this man. childless, a 
man that shall not prosper in his days ; for no man of his 
seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and 
ruling any more in Judah.” (Jereiniiih xxii. 24—30.) 

The prophecy was ppetnlily fulfilled ; for Iluj reign of 
Jeeaoiah lasted hut a very iijw inonthn. His treachery 
being discovered, Nchuchiidnczzar sent an army to besiege 
Jerusalem. Xhe king was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Babylon, together with “the goodly vessels of the House 
of the Lord;” and Zedekiah, his brother, was made “ King 
over Judah and Jerusalem.” (2 Chrou. Xixvi. 10.) 
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Tilo character of this prince is as rcmarkahle for its 
weakness, as that of his predecessors was for profjfnitj' ; 
hilt the events of his reign were little more than a repe- 
tition of theirs. Freedom from the yoke of the King of 
Uabylon was Ida first ohjoct, to be obtained at any price, 
and Aprics, or Pharaoh Ilophrn, King of Egypt, a prince 
of an ciitcrprisiiig and ambitions character, was entreated 
to lend his aid for this purpose. 

I’lic application was favourably received, but the usual 
result followed. The Egyptians were slow in their succour, 
^cbuchaclncT’.zar was rapid in his vengeance. Ho had 
readied Jerusalem, and formally invested it, before Apries 
had advanced to its relief. "W’lien, at length, tidings 
re.ached him that the Egyptian troops were on their march, 
ho wised the siege, and departed to encounter the more 
powerful enemy. Zedekiah, who must have watched 
anxiously for the result of the meeting between the two 
armies, was not kept long in suspense. A Divine message, 
sent by the Prophet Jeremiah, foretold that he was to 
exiTcet no ciTectnal aid from the ally, against whom the 
Jews h.ad been so oflen, and so vainly warned, but that 
the final destruction of the kingdom, at the hands of the 
Chalda'ans, was near at hand. 

“ Then came the wonl of the Lonn unto the Prophet 
Jeremiah, *8aying. Thus saith the Lobd, tho God Of 
Israel, thus shall yo say to tho King of Judah, that sent 
yon unto Me t6 enquire of Mo. llehold Pharadi’s army 
which is come forth to help you, shall return to Egypt 
into their own land. And the ChaUlaans shall come again, 
and fight against this city, nnd take it and burn it with 
ffre. Thus saith the Loed ; Deceive not yourselves, saying, 
The Chalda'ans shall surely depart from us, for they shall 
not depart. For though ye had smitten tho whole army 
of the Chaldfeans that fight against you, and there rc- 
maiued but wouuded men among them, yet should they 
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rise xip every man in his tent, and bum this city with 
fire.” (Jeremiah sxxvii. C — 10.) 

The prophet who received this message was tlie first 
to show his belief in the truth of his own preclutions. 
He endeavoured to escape from Jerusalem, but, being 
discovered, was brought back to the citj-,aiid thrown into 
prison, by the command of some of the Jewish princes, 
on a charge of falling away to the Babylonians. The king 
appears to have taken a different view of the conduct of 
Jeremiah ; and, recognising his mission as a prophet, he 
sent for him st'crctly, heard from his own lips the threat- 
enings which he had been appointed to deliver, and then, 
afraid to acknowledge fully his conviction of Jere- 
miah’s truth, allowed him to be taken back to the conrt- 
of the prison,' where he would have a certain degree of 
freedom, anA ordered that foo(^ should be provided for 
him, as long as any remained in the? city. 

The weakness and indecision which Zedekiah then ex- 
hibited, were grievously increased by after-circumstances. 
The Egyptians, afraid to eneounter the army of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, either withdrew at his approach, or were com- 
pelled to do 80 after being defeated ; and the King of 
Babylon, relieved from any apprehension he might have 
entertained on that score, tvas able to direct his full force 
against Jerusalem. 

The predictions of Jeremiah were now fully known, 
together, with the advice which, by the command of God. 
be did not hesitate to give, that the people, instead of 
attempting to resist the Clmldmans, should at once sub- 
mit to them. The princes of Judah beciime clamorous 
for bis death, urging that by his jiropbccies he destroyad 
the spirit of the soldiers. Zedekiah consented, though 
with a protest, containing a lamentable confession of his 
own weakness. “ Behold, he is in yeur hand ; for the 
king is not he that can do anything against you.” (Jerc- 
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niiah xxxviii. 5.) Jercniiali was tiirown iulo a miaorable 
dungeon, and lus life would inevitably have been sacri- 
fieod but for secret orders given by the king for liis re- 
lease. Anotlier private interview took place between the 
prophet and his sovereign, when the unhappy Zedekiah, 
desperate in his anxiety and his fears, after taking a 
solemn oath that, whatever might be the predictions and 
the advice given by Jt-remiah, he should not bo put to 
death, received the last counsel sent him from God — 
counsel which ho was too cowardly and too faithless to 
profit by : — 

“ Thus sailli the Lobd, the God of Hosts, the God 
of Israel ; If thou wilt assuredly go forth unto the 
King of Babylon’s princes, then thy soul shall live, 
and this city shall not be burned with fire ; and thou 
shalt live and thine bouse. But if thoa wilt not go 
forth to the Kiug of Babylon’s princes, then shall this 
city be given into tlio hands of the Clialdojans, tind 
they shall hum it with fire, aud thou shalt not escape 
out of their hand.” (Jeremiah xxxviii. 17, 18.) 

Zedekiah’s reply was that of a man sunk to the depths 
of'bumiliation by the timidity and indecision of his dis- 
position. He did not distrust the message, did not 
profess to fear the tortures of his enemies, but he shrank 
from the taunts of the Jews who Lad fallen away to the 
Chaldseans and who, he believed, would mock at bis down- 
fall. Such a fear could best bo answered by bringing for- 
ward the dread of a like danger on the other side. The 
prophet repeated his advice, entreating the king to listen 
to it, aud warning him that if be should refuse to obey 
it even bis own wives, — the women left in liis bouse, — 
would upraid him with his folly, and reproach him with 
the blind trust which he had placed iu the friends and 
supporters, who had failed him in the hour of hjs need. 
Zcdcklah could determine nothing, Ue could but send 
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back Jovemiah to the court of the prison; whilst his 
tbouglita turned from the terrible, but, as yet, future evil 
which awaited him, to the fear lest the Jewish priuees 
should know that he had ventured, unknown to them, to 
hold any commuuicaliou witli the prophet. So the days 
of indecision passed on. Tlie Jews continued their weak 
defence, the Babylonians their fierce assault, and at 
length, on the ninth day of the fourth month, B. c. 580, 
a breach was made in the wails, and the princes of the 
King of Babylon entered the city, and took possession. 

Zfdekiiili waited even till that last moment before bis 
determination was made. Unable to take the step which 
had been put before him as a duty, he trusted to tire 
necessity of circumstances for guiihmcc ; and when he 
had actually seen the princes of Babylon in possession of 
his city, ho and all the men of war fied, and went out of 
the city by night, by the way of the king’s garden. 
Doubfless, it was then too late to throw himself upon 
the mercy of his conqueror. Long opposition bad irri- 
tated NebuchadAezzar, and the Babylonians, to a severe 
vengeance. The Chaldaan army pursued after the un- 
happy kiug to the plains of Jericho; and when at lengt'h 
they ovc took him, be was carried as a prisoner to Kebu- 
chaduezzar, who was not then with his forces, but at 
Kiblah, in the land of Ifamnth. 

There, whilst Zedekiah stood by to witness the cruel 
act, Nebuthaduczznr slew his two sons, and ordered the 
execution of all the nobles of Judah ; and adding bodily 
torture, and the lingering wretclujducss of years, to the 
crushing sorrow which had already befallen the miserable 
Jewish monarch, ho put out Zedekiah’s eyes, and bouu<i 
him with chains, to carry him to Babylon. 

The fate of the captured city was as terrible as that of 
its sovcrcigu. Its inhabitants had “mocked the messages 
of God, and despised His words, and misused His pro- 
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pilots, until the wrath of the Lord arose against His 
people till there was no remedy. Therefore lie brought 
upon them the King of the Chaldees, who slew their 
young men nith the sword in tho house of their sanc- 
tuary, and had no /lompassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man or him that stooped for age. Ho gave them all 
into his hand. And all the vessels of the House of God, 
great and small, and the treasures of the House of the 
Loed, and the treasures of the king, and of his princes, 
all these he brought to Babylon. And they burnt the 
House of God, and brak« down the wall of Jerusalem, 
aud burnt all the palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed 
all the goodly vessels thereof. And them that had escaped 
from the sword Carried he away to Babylon, where they 
were servants to him and his sons until the reign of the 
kingdom of Persia.” (2 Chron. isivi. 16 — 20.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BUII/DIirO OF TUE CITV OF BABTION— B. C. 586 — 561. 

The aiego of Tyre had coutinued ^rhilat all these events 
were taking place in Judea. Thirteen years indeed went 
by, after the city was first invested, before it was finally 
subdued, but tliis determined del'cnce must have only 
served to strengthen the purpose of Xebuehadnezzar. 
Tyre was at that time one of the most renowned cities in 
the world. It is said to have been founded by a colony 
from SidoD 240 years before the building of t^olouion’s 
Temple. The original city was built upon the mainland, 
but in the time of Nebuchadnezzar Tyro bad spread it- 
self over an island about a mile in length, and distant 
half a mile from the shore. Its situation was the source 
of its prosperity, and to have confessed himself yanquishe’d 
by the difficulties encountered in the siege would hate 
been a humiliation too great to bo endured by the haughty 
King of Babylon, 

He must have imagined also that the spoils of the city 
were likely to repay any expense which might be incurred 
in taking it; for Tyro was the capital of Phmnicia, and 
Fhcenicia was the centre of the wealth and commerce of 
the world then known. Tho prophet Ezekiel tolls of the 
beauty of the Tyrian vessels, with their masts of cedar, 
their oars of oak, and their benches of ivory. Ho speaks 
of the silver, iron, tin and lead, and brass ; the spices, wheai, 
honey, oil and balm ; the lambs, goats, rams and horses, 
together with the slaves ; all of which w'cre brought to 
the fairs and 'markets of the merchant city. Ue lucutious 
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the traffic in gold and precious stones, in emeralds, coral 
and agate; the ornamental arficles, the purple dye, the 
broidered work" and fine linen, and precious clothes for 
chariots, and the cedar chests of rich ap])arel. lie says 
that the wares of Tyre “ went forth out of the seas and 
filled many people, and that the kings of the earth were 
enriched with tho multitude of her riches aud her 
merchandise” (xxvii. 33); and then, as though uuahle 
to describe tho wealth and greatness of the city by 
any eartlily comparison, he addresses the Tyrian mo- 
narch in these words of mingled admiration and warn- 
ing: “Thus saith the Lord God, Thou sealest up the 
sum, full of wisdom and perfect in'heauty. Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of God ; every precious stone 
was thy covering, the sardius, topaz and the diamond, 
the beryl, the onyx aud the jasper, the sapphire, tlic eme- 
rald and tho carbuncle, aud gold ; the workmanship of 
thy tabrets and of thy pipes was prepared in thee in the 
day that thou was created . . . Thou was perfect in tliy ways 
from the day that thou wasfc created, till iniquity was found 
in thee. By tho multitude of thy merchandise they have 
ftiled the midst of thee with violence, aud thou hast 
sinned . . . Therefore will I bring forth a fire from the midst 
of thee. It shall devour thee, and I will bring theo.to 
ashes upon the earth in the sight of all them that behold 
thee. All they that know thee among the people shall 
be astonished at thee ; thou shalt be a terror, and never 
shalt thou be any more.” (Ezek. jiviii. 13, 15, IG, 18, 19.) 

Such was thd greatness of the city against which Nebu- 
chadnezzar, directed by the Providence of God, turned his 
arms ; but his stern patience, unwealried though it proved, 
w'as not destined to be rewarded to the extent which ho 
might have anticipated. After the thirteen years’ siege. 
Tyre M as indeed taken, but the spoils of the city seem to 
have been insufficient to recompense him for the efforts 
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which had been made. Jizekiel especially mentions that 
altliou>!;h “ every head was made bald, iind every shoulder 
was peeled, yet had he (Nebuoliaduey.7,ar) no wages, nor Ins 
army, for Tyrus, for the service that he had served against 
it.” (xxix. 18 ) It would appear that Tyre on the main- 
land, commonly called Old Tyre, was (le8ti*oycd, whilst 
the island Tyre escaped its fate for n time, but only to be 
again besieged and o\'erthrowii by Alexander the (Jreat. 

B C ''^‘***’ probably taken in the year n. c. 5S5, 

and a brii f interval of repose from war followed. 
But, five years after the <U“slructiou of Jeriisalt’in, Nebu- 
chadnezzar once more led an army against Bg|)yt, it is 
supposed in consequence of some attack made by Apries. 
The open country was ravaged, and many of tbe towns 
were taken. Apries probably fled into some stronghold ; 
but it does not appear that Nebuchadnezzar made any 
permanent conquest of Egypt, but rather contented him- 
self with despoiling the conn try, and securing his dominions 
in that quarter from any future attack. 

The remainder of tbe reign of Nebuchadnezzar, a period 
of about eighteen years, is not distinguished by any known 
event of historical importance, but itisveryinterestiugfrom 
the facts of a more private nature related in Scripture. Tlie 
chief attention of the Babylonian monarch appears to have 
been given to the improvement, or indeed to what nuiv be 
called the rebuilding, of his capital. The accounts h.indcd 
down to UR by various writers, and tfic bricks found at 11a- 
bylon,and which all bear the name of Nebuclrndnczzar, alike 
testify to the fact that it was this monarch to whom the Ba- 
bylonians were indebted for the magnilioent works which 
made their city one of the wonders of the world. The prob- 
able employment of the Assyrian captives )ins already been 
mentioned. The Jews would also, in a similar manner, have 
aided greatly in carrying out the king’s projects. That 
Nebuchadnezzar’s government was humane appears likely 
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when we consider tlio treatment of t?io Jewish princes — 
Daniel and his coa^panious, — who, Tjeing of the royal tribe, 
wei'o lodged in the king’s own palace, fed from his own 
table, and, by his special command, instructed in the lan- 
guage and tlie learning of the Chaldeans. Idolater though 
!Nebui-badnezzar\vii3,yethis idolatry, like his pride, would 
appear to bo more tlie natural result of the circumstances 
undiT which he was brought up, and the position iu which 
ho was placed, than tlie vHful turning away from the re- 
ception of liigher truth, llo set up a golden image on the 
plains of Dura, and made a decree that the nations of tho 
cartli should worship it, and when the command was issued 
he n<j doubt felt that he was lord over the minds as well 
as the bodies of his subjects, aud could compel them, 
however dift'ering in their creeds, to adopt one' form of 
public worship, but ho was not totally blinded by pride 
and’prejudice. On a former occasion he had acknowledged 
the wonderful power of the God of Daniel, when a for- 
gotten dream was recalled and eicpiatned by the }oung 
Jewish prince; aud now, when Shadraeh, Mcshach aud 
Abednego refused to obey bis decree, and, being sentenced 
to be burnt alive, were saved by the miraoulous interposi- 
tion of God, Nebuehmluezzai’ was the first to own tho 
power of the God of the Jews, aud to acknowledge Him 
to be, if not the One only Doed of all, yet superior to all 
other gods. 

This acknowledgment was, however, very far from the 
confession of the king's own nothingness which God re- 
quired, and a stern lesson was in store for him. The 
grandeur of Babylon was the great source of his pride, 
Cjul certainly, if ever any monarch had reason to glory iu 
tho strcugtii and magnificence of bis capital, it was Ise- 
buchadnozzar. The fortifications consisted of a wail cn- 
closing a space of above 130 square miles, five or six times 
tho extent of Loudon. TbU wall, if we may believe the 
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slatemcuts of eye-witnesses, was bet\\ccii 300 and 400 
foot high, and above 80 feet broad. In its whole e.vtcnt 
it contained nearly twice as many yards of solid masomy 
as the great wall of China, which, in 1823 a. i>., was esti- 
mated to contain more material than all the buddings of 
the British empire put together. Within was a ’second 
wall, somewhat less strong, but almost as thick ; and this 
wall Nebuchadnezzar appears to have intended entirely 
as a defence for his inner city, which was about fite Eng- 
lish miles in circumference. The ouler wall, which, ac- 
cording to the old traditions of the country, had been 
built soon after the flood, he only repaired and renovated. 
The Euphrates ran through the city, and Nebuchadnezzar 
built his new wall so that the space which it enclosed 
should be divided by the river into two nearly etjual part-s. 
Before this time the city lay wholly on the east bank. 
"When Nebuchadnezzar’s new wall was begun, a trepeh 
was dqg outside of the line marked out for the wall, and 
the clay taken from it was laid in heaps until a sufficient 
quanti^ had been obtained to make the requisite number 
of large square bricks. Ihe trench was then fenced with 
brick-work, and filled with water, so that it formed *a 
moat all round the wall, the only interruption being tho 
passages across to the gates. The plan of a drawbridge 
was then unknown. Bricks of a common sort, formed 
partly of heated bitumen, and baked in the sun, were used 
for the interior of the wall, but the bricks on the outside 
were burnt in a kiln. They were cemented togctlior so 
firmly that it'waa almost impossible to separate them, 
and were beautifully worked, and covered with curious 
inscriptions. 

On the top of the walls, and at regular intervals, there 
were double watch-towers, risiug to the height of ten or 
fifteen feet. These fronted each other, and a chariot and 
four horses could pass between them. A huudrcd gates, 
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constructed of massive brass, nere placed at equal dis- 
tances round the wall. Tliey are especially mentioned 
in Isaiah’s prophecy against Babylon, where it is said, 
“ I will break in pieces the gates of brass.” (xlv. 2.) 

The western division of the city, which was the new, and 
what may be called the fashionable part, was laid out in 
streets 150 feet. wide, crossing each other, and thus forming 
squares, around which, and facing outwards, w ere erected 
the public buildings and the mansions of the principal 
inhabitants, maxiy of them several stories in height, and 
with walls polished or glazed, and adorned with sculp- 
tured figures and inscriptions. The open spaces behind 
the houses were laid out in fields and gardens, so that 
enough food could be grown within the city to sustain 
the inhabitants in the event of a siege. The streets 
parallel with the river were fifteen miles in length ; but 
in the contrary direction, where tho river intersected 
them, they were much shorter, for there was only one 
bridge across the river, which connected the two central 
streets. 

The old town, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
had been built at intervaLs, and upon no regular plan ; 
and we cannot suppose, therefore, that on that side the 
streets were equally handsome. 

"Wben Nebucliadnozzar began his improvements, there 
was a palace on the eastern bank of the river, with gar- 
dens, and a park four miles in circumference ; but, not 
contented with this, he erected another palace on the 
western bank, and, indeed, connected with the eastern pa- 
loce by the bridge. The enclosure was eight miles iu circum- 
ference, and was surrounded by a triple wall. The actual 
building is said to have been completed in fifteen days. In 
this new palace he constructed gardens the fame of which 
has been handed down through all ages. His object was 
to please his wife Amytis, the daughter of Cyasares, who 
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was weary of the boundless plains of Babylonia, and sighed 
after the forests and mountains of her own land of Jlcdia. 
That she might have an elevated spot where both recrea- 
tion and repose might be enjoyed, Ncbucliadne/./ar con- 
structed a garden whicli covered a square of sixteen liun- 
dred feet in circiimTcrcncej and consisted of sloping 
terraces, rising one above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The ascent from terrace to 
terrace was hy stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was 
sustained hy vast arches, the spaces between which were 
formed into piagnificent apartments, commanding a 
beautiful view. (Jrcat precautions were taken to pre- 
vent these rooms being injured by the water used for the 
gardens above them. A bed of flat stones, sLxtcen feet 
long and four broad, was laid over the arches, and upon this 
rested a quantity of reeds mixed with bitumen. Two rows 
of bricks, closely cemented, were placed over the reeds, 
and the whole was covered with thick sheets of lead. 
Mould, to form the garden, was then l&id upon the lead, 
to a depth sufficient to allow of the growth of forest trees, 
as well as shrubs. The garden was watered by means of 
a hydraulic engine connected with the river. 

Another of the wonders of Babylon was the Temple of 
Belus, which, if not actually rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, 
was greatly beautified by him. It was a tower, dedicated 
to the worship of Bel or Baal, as also to that of several 
other deities. It stood in the centre of the old city, 
raising its gigantic head high above every other building. 
The Greek writers say that the court which surrounded 
it was a mile in circumference, and they also declare that 
the base of the tower consisted of a mound or platforn^ 
of solid brickwork, 060 feet high, from which there rose, 
one above another in regular succession, seven turrets, 
lessening by degrees, the whole forming an elevation of 
800, or perhaps 1000 feet. The ascent is supposed to 
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have been made bj moans of a winding staircase or in- 
clined plane, on the oiitsidc, with a convenient resting- 
plac-e midwaj'. At the top, wo are told, there was a large 
chapel, containing a magnificent couch, and a table of 
solid gold, but no imago of a god, although there were 
some in the chapels in the lower p5rt of tho tower. Tlie 
riches of the Temple of Belus, in statues, tables, censers, 
cups, and other vessels necessary for the rites of religion, 
must have been immense. The description here given is, 
however, 8U[)poscd to have been partly taken from ano- 
ther gre.at tcnnple restored by Nebuchadnezzar, at Bor- 
sippa, near Babylon, and which remained buried under a 
huge mound until explored by Sir Henry Eawlinsou a 
few years back. The mound is called, by the Arabs, Birs 
Nimroud. 

Tlie remains of the Temple of Belus arc supposed to 
exist in the form of an enormous pile of ruins, known as 
the Mound of Babel, the bricks belonging to wliicU all 
bear the name of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The following is tho account given by Nebuchadnezzar 
himself, in his inscriptions, of liis careful renovation of 
this temple at Boraippa : 

“ Behold, notv, the building named ‘The Stages of tho 
Seven S])hercs,’ which was the wonder of Borsippa, had 
been built by a former king. He had completed forty- 
two ammas (of the height), but he did not finish its head. 
From the lapse of time it had become ruined; they had 
not taken care of the exits of the waters, so tim rain and 
wet had penetrated into the brickwork; the casing of 
burnt bricks had bulged out, and the terraces of crude 
*bric!c lay scattered ip heaps. (Then) 3Ierodach, my 
great lord, inclined my heart to repair the building. I 
did not cliange its site, nor did I destroy its foundation 
platform ; but iu a fortunate month, and in an auspicious 
day, I undertook the rebuilftng of the crude brick ter- 
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races and the burnt brick casings of the temple. I 
sta-ngthened its foundations, and I placed a titular re- 
cord in the part that I had rebuilt. I set my hand to 
build it up and to finish its summit. As it had been in 
ancient times, so I built up its structure. As it had been 
in former days, thus I exalted its head. Nebo, tlic 
strengthener of his children, ho who ministers to the 
gods, (?) and Merodach, tho supporter of sovereignty, 
may they cause my work to be established for ever ! May 
it last through the seven ages ! May the stability of niy 
throne and the antiquity of my empire, secure against 
strangers and triumphant over many foes, continue to the 
end of time.’-’ 

But Nebuchadnezzar's buildings were not solely those 
connected with his religion. He constructed aqueducts, 
formed an immense reservoir of water, built quays and 
breakwaters along the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
made huge erabankmeuts of solid masonry at various 
points of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The scientific knowledge with which the Babylonians 
of that period appear to have been least acquainted, was 
that required for the building of a bridge. They under- 
stood the principle of the arch, but their architects, like 
those of Egypt, were unable to construct a span of suffi- 
cient width for a bridge. That which connected the old 
and new city at Babylon was begun by throwing bicxdis 
of stone across the bed of tho river at suitable intcn’als ; 
but as the bed of the Euphrates was formed of shifting 
clay, this was a plan attended with great labour and diffi- 
ci^y. Indeed, the bridge appears to have remained 
unfinished during the reign of Nehftchadnozzar, and whan 
it was afterwards completed, it was found necessary, in 
order properly to lay the foundations, to turn the waters 
of the Euphrates for a time into an immense artificial 
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lake, made for that jjurpoac. The plan now adopted, of 
driving piles into the bed of the river, and damming out 
the water around the pier of the bridge while the work ia 
in progress, seems never to have occurred to the Baby- 
lonian architects. 

The artificial lake was afterward made very useful for 
the purpose of watering the country; the Babylonians 
being as industrious in agriculture as they were skilful 
in war, and the soil being so w’ell adapted for the growth 
of corn, that whereas in Great Britain an average crop of 
wheat is about twenty-fold, and a return of forty or fift}> 
fold is considered a matter of astonishment, — in the valley 
of tho Euphrates, the harvest, we are told by Herodotus, 
never produced less than two hundred-fold,, which some- 
times rose to three hundred. The whole valley, about 
18,000 square miles in extent, is covered with the remains 
of the mounds and canals which the Babylonians had 
constructed, mostly for the purposes of agriculture; and 
Nebuchadnezzar is said to have made one canal in par- 
ticular, between 400 and 500 miles in length, which, 
besides serving the purpose of watering the country, was 
large enough to bo navigated by ships. 

All the works of this monarch were indeed on a gigantic 
scale, aud the wonderful magnificence of the city of Baby- 
lon alone was sufficient to fill the mind nf Nebuchad- 
nezzar with feelings of self-complacency. The pride which 
he took in it is recorded in the lengthened inscriptions 
which have within a few years been decyphered, and 
in which he calls it “the city which is the delight of my 
eyes, and which I have glorified.” But his haughty 
satisfaction received a check a year before its full punish- 
ment fell upon him. A singular dream, of a tree of 
astonishing lieight and beauty, which was suddenly cut 
dow'Q to the roots, so lingered in lus mind that he sent for 
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the astrologers and soothsayers whom he was accustomed 
to consult, and commanded them to exercise their wisdom 
by interpreting it. Finding them unable to do so, he 
then applied to the Jewish prince, Daniel (or, as he was 
called in Babyjon, Bcltcshazzar), who had on a previous 
and similar occasion exhibited supernatural knowledge. 
Daniel heard the dream, and remained for an hour in such 
evident distress and perplexity that Nebuchadnezzar, 
himself, endeavoured to give him courage to interpret it. 
“ The king spake and said, Bcltcshazzar let not the dream 
or the interpretatiou thereof trouble thee.” Bcltcshazzar 
answered and said, “ My lord, the dream bo to them that 
hate thee, and the interpretation thereof to thine enemies. 
The tree that thou sawest, which grew and was strong, 
whose height reached unto the heavens, and tlie sight 
thereof to all the earth, whose leaves were fair, and tlie 
fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all ; xmtler 
which the beasts of the field dwelt, and upon whose 
branches the fowl of the heaven had their habitation, it is 
thon, O king, that art grown and become strong ; for thy 
greatness is grown and reacheth unto heaven, and tjiy 
dominion to the end of the earth. And whereas the 
king saw a watcher, and an Holy One, coming down from 
heaven, and saying, Hew the tree do^vn and destroy it, 
yet leave the stump of the roots thereof in the earth, 
even with a band of iron and brass, in tho tender grass of 
the field, and let it be wet with tho dew'^ of heaven, and 
let his portion be wnth the beasts of the field, till seven 
times pass over him. This is the interpretatiou^ O king, 
and this is the decree of tho Most High, which has come 
upon my lord, the king ; that they shall drive thee frean 
men, and thy dwelling shall be w ith the beasts of the 
field, and they shall make thee to oat grass as oxen, and 
they shall wet thee with the dew of heaven, and seven 
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times shall pass over thee, till thou know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and givcth it to 
whomsoever he will. And whereas they commanded to 
leave the stump of the tree roots ; thy kingdom shall be 
sure unto thee, after that thou shalt have known that 
the heavens do rule. Wherefore, 0 king, let my counsel 
be acceptable unto thee, and break ofl' thy sins by 
righteousness, and thine iniquities by shewing mercy to 
the poor, if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.” 

“ All this came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. At 
the. end of twelve months ho walked in the palace of the 
kingdom of Babylon,” (probably upon the terrace of the 
hanging garden overlooking the city), “ The king spake, 
and said, Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom by the might of ray power, and 
for tlie honour of my majosty ? While the word was in 
the king’s mouth there fell a voice from heaven sa)iug, 
0 king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken ; The kingdom 
is departed from titee, and they shall drive thee from men, 
and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field ; 
they shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and seven times 
shall pass over thcc, until thou know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomso- 
ever He will.” “ The same hour was the thing fulfilled 
upon Nebuchadnezzar.” (Daniel iv. 19 — 32.) 

He was attacked by a form of madness, appa- 
rently of that kind called lycanthropy, in which human 
beings have the qualities of wild beasts. It is impos- 
sible to fix exactly either the commencement or the 
termination of this terrible disease ; but we gather 
fr.>m Scripture that Nebuchadnezzar reigned for some 
years after his recovery. The account of his restora- 
tion is thus given in the king’s own words: “And at 
the end of the days, I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted up mine 
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CVC8 unto hcaTcn, and mine understanding relurnod unto 
me, and I blessed the West High, and I prabed and 
honoured Him that liveth for ever, whose doiuiiiion is an 
everlasting dominion, and his kingdom is from generation 
to generation : And all the inhabitants of the earth art? 
reputed as nothing: and IIo doeth according to liis will 
ii; the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth : and none can stay Uis hand, or say unto Him, 
AV'^hat doest thou ? 

“ At the same time my reason returned unto me ; and 
for the glory of iiiy kingdom, mine honour and brightness 
returned unto me ; and my counsellors aud my lords 
sought unto me; and I was established in iny kingdom, 
and excellent majesty was added unto me. 

“ Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol the King of 
Heaven, all whose works are truth, and his ways judgment, 
and those that walk in pride He is able to abase.” 

An inscription discovered amongst the ruins of Haby- 
lon, but which has as yet been only imperfectly de- 
cyphered, may, it is thought, have a reference to this 
striking event in Nebuchadnezzar’s life. 

“ Four years (?) the seat of my kingdom in the city — 
which — did not rejoice my heart. In all my dominiou.s I 
did not build a high place of power ; the precious trea^iros 
of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, buildings 
for mjself aud for the honour of my kingdom I did nt>t 
lay out. la the worship of Merodacb, iny lord, llic joy 
of my heart (?) in Babylon, the city of liis sovereignty 
and the seat of my empire, ^ did not sing bis praises ! 
a»d I did not furnish his altars (with victims), nor did T 
clear out the canals.” 

Not more than one or two words in this inscription 
are at all doubtful, and it is the only inst.ince, in what 
are called the cuneiform inscriptions, of a king putting' 
on record bis own inaction. 
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It is remarkable that Nebuchadnezzar, in this and in 
other inscriptions, speaks of the god Merodach as being 
the especial object of his deTotion. This agrees in a 
singular manner with the account giren bv Daniel when 
he says that Nebuchadnezzar carried the sacred vessels of 
the Temple into the land of Bhinar, to the house of Ms 
god, and brought the vessels into the treasure house of 
his god. * (Daniel i. 2.) 

* Kawlinsps's Bampton Lectnrea 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FALL OF EABTLOX — B.C. 561 — 538 . 

Aftee a reign of forty-three years, the longest recorded 
of any Babylonian monarch, Nebuchadnezzar died. Ho 
B C 501 succeeded by his son Evil Jlerodaelj. This 
monarch is represented by some writers as vio- 
lent nnd intemperate, a character scarcely consistent with 
the fact that, in the first year of his reign, lie released the 
unfortunate Jeconiah, King of Judah, from the prison 
in. which he had passed seven and thirty years ; and, be- 
sides treating him with great personal kindness, made an 
allowance for his daily provision during thoTcmainder of 
his life. 

> 

Evil Merodach’s reign was very short. After two years, 
B C 659 murdered by his brother-in-law, Neri- 

glissar, or Nergol-sbaruzur, who took possession 
of the throne. It has been thought that this prince was 
the Nergal-sharezer who, nearly thirty years before, ac- 
companied the army of Nebuchadnezzar to the last siege 
of Jerusalem, and who was evidently, at that time, one 
of the chief officers of the crown. (Jer. xxxix. 3.) The 
conjecture is the more probable from the fact, lliat tlio 
title of Rab-Mog, by which this officer is distinguished iiu 
the Book of Jeremiah, is found attached to the name of 
the Babylonian monarch in the brick iuscriptions. He 
was probably advanced in years when he ascended the 
throne, for he reigned only three j ears and a half ; but 
during that period he must have aeeu the begiiming of 
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a revolution amongst the states of AVostern Asia, which 
was in a short time to change the whole condition of the 
couutrv, and which must, even at that early stage, have 
given the Babylonians cause to fear the terrible attack, 
that was finally their ruin. 

The royal fitmilies of Babylon and Media had now for 
many years been united by ties of blood, as well as by 
the remembrauce of tbo victory over Assyria, to which both 
liad contributed. In former years there may have been 
a natural hostility between them, arising from differences 
of race and religion, for tho Medians were an Arian peo- 
ple, and fire-worshippers, — the Babylonians, Semites, and 
adorers of Bol, or Jupiter, and Nebo, or Mcrcur)' ; but 
mutual benefits, and a frequent interchange of good offices, 
had doubtless softened any such feelings of enmity, and 
tho misfortunes of ouo state must, at this period, have been 
considered as a threatening of evil to the other. Tho tidings 
that Astyages, King of ^ledia, had been dethroned by 
Cyrus, tho Persian, and that tho power of the conqueror 
was acknowledged from the dc.serts of Caramania to the 
I'anks of the river Ilaylys, must therefore have been looked 
upon by tho Biihyloiiiatis almost as a national c:ilamity. 
The ties which had bound them in such close alliance 
with their neighbours, were now destroyed. The enemies 
of the Modes were too likely to he their enemies also, 
and Cyrus aiming, as it was evident he did, at universal 
dominion, might soon he expected to attack them. 

B C r>5(i Neriglissar died before such forebodings were 
realised. Laborosoarchod, his sou and successor, 
was a mere boy, and is said to have given signs of a 
vicious disposition. ' He appears to have ascended tho 
throne peaceably, but had i^igncd only nine months when 
a conspiracy was formed against liiin by bis courtiers, who 
murdcrtjd liim, and then selected Nabonadius, one ot 
their number, a man of no great eminence previous, to 
fill the vacant throne. 
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P p This GTcnt took place about the time wheu 

Cyrus commenced his war with Crcesiis, King 
of Lydia. It was probably iu the very Srst year of the 
reign of Nabonadius— called also Labynetus — that ambas- 
sadors from Crmsus arrived at Babylon, to propose the 
formation of a grand conl'ederacy against Cyrus, between 
Lydia, Egypt, and Babylon. Nabonadius willingly en- 
tered into this scheiue, for he was, apparently, quite aware 
of his own danger, and had already begun to take mea- 
sures for defence. In addition to tlm walls which already 
surrounded the city, others, scarcely inferior in strength, 
had been built on either side of the river. Gates of brass 
opened from these walls into tho stro«?ts, which touched 
upon the river, so that, in fact, Babylou consisted of two 
cities, separately and completely fortified, l-'lights of 
steps led from the brazen gates to the river, for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants, who passed from one side to 
the other in boats. These brazen gates, opening upon the 
river, were always open in the day time, and closed at 
ni^t. 

The defences which have been described, together with 
a contrivance for laying under water the whole tract of 
land to the north-west of the city, are ascribed by Hero- 
dotus, to Nitocris, a Babylonian Queen, supposed by 
some persons to be the wife, and by others, the mother of 
Bvil Merodach. Her name is Egyptian, which may be 
explained by the probable marriage of some Babylonian 
prince, or noble, with an Egyptian captive. All that is 
told of Nitocris is, however, completely iegendary ; and 
it is certain that the river walls were, at liMst, begun by 
Nabonadius, as the bricks of which they were formed 
bear, one and all, his name. 

Having taken what seemed tl\c neceasarj- precautions, 
the King of Babylon appears to have rested satisfied, 
in his supposed security j and probably awaited, with- 
out much fear, the expected attack of the Pcrsuins. 
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Two years had passed from the time that Nubonadius 
joined the league proposed by Crccaiis, when another em- 
bassy arriTed from Lydia bearing tidings, startling and 
alarming. Croesus had ventured, single-handed, to op- 
pose the Persian king. lie had been defeated, and com- 
pelled to fall back upon Sardis, his capital. Nabonadius 
was requested to prepare an army, which should be ready 
against the Spring, and then to join the general renck'z- 
VOU8 at vSardis, to which the King of Lydia had invited 
all his allies, with the intention of again making a vigour- 
OU3 attack upon Cyrus. Nabonadius, doubtless, intended 
to comply with this request, but the course of event's was 
so rapid, that it was impossible for him to gpvo any as- 
sistance to his confederate. Herald followed after herald, 
and each brought news more dismal than the last. Cyrus, 
it was said, had invaded Lydia, he had marched on Sardis. 
Croesus had lost a battle, and was obliged to take refuge 
within the walls. The city was besieged by tlie Persians. 
And then, in extremity of distress, Knbonadius was en- 
treated not to delay his succour till the time appointed, 
but to march to the aid of Croesus with all possible speed. 
Only a fortnight afterwards wlicu, probably, the troops 
were collecrtcd and ready to set out, it was too late. The 
citadel of 8ardis had been surprised, the town was taken, 
and the empire of Cyrus extended over the kingdom of 
Lydia, aud reached to the borders of the .Slgean Sea. 

After such tidings, Nabonadius doubtless set to work 
with fresh vigour at his (K'feuces ; for it must have been 
impossible to foretell how' soon the armies of the con- 
queror might be turned against him. Cyrus, however, 
had other objects to engage his attention for a time, and 
fifteen years elapsed before the dreaded day arrived, aud 
the Persians appeared before the walls of Babylon. 

During this period, every precaution which forethought 
and ingenuity could contrive, was taken to provide for tlie 
security of the city. The territory beyond was aban- 
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doned to its fate, fo> the country population miglit caaily 
find shelter in. tbo space enclosed by tho great walls. 
Within these, a vast quantity of com was laid up iu store, 
but famine was not the enemy which the Bahyloniuna 'had 
cause to fear. The extent of open ground, between the 
streets and houses, was so great, as easily to admit of 
crops being raised, which would be fully sulBcient to sup- 
port the inhabitants of the city, lleductiou by blockade 
was therefore impracticable, and tlie Babylonians might 
well trust to the enormous height and thickness of the 
walla, as likely to hafflo every attempt on the part of the 
besiegers to effect an entrance. 

B C '’38 Spring of the year b. c. 588 

' that Cyrus led his conquering army to the plains 
of Babylon, and Nabonadius, eager to decide whether it 
would be necessary to submit to a siege at all, went out 
to meet him. A battle was fought, and ^-ictory was on 
the aide of the Persians. The mighty .men of Babylon” 
then “ forebore to fight— they remained in their strong, 
holds.” (Jeremiah li. 30.) Nabonadius fled to Borsippa, 
a strong fortress, and one of the chief seats of Chaldee 
learning, but which oould in no way compare with Bab) - 
Ion either for strength or magnificence. As his repre- 
sentative in the capital he left his son, whom he had a 
few years previously associated with himself in the 
government. This son, whose name in the Babylonian 
records is Bil-shar-uzur, was undoubtedly the king Bel- 
shazsar mentioned in the Book of Daniel, lleis inde<'d 


there called the son of Nebuchadnezzar, but the title of 
son was, by the Jews, applied* equally to the grandson, and 
it is evident that this was the actual relati<in3liip, from the 
prophecy in Jeremiah, which says that all nations shall 
serve Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his son's son, 
until the very time of his land (or its destruction) conic. 
(Jer. xxvii. 7.) 
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Bclsliazzar’s mother %vas probably therefore the daiigliter 
of Nebuebaduezzar, uud this suppoaitiou is somewhat 
confirmed by the fact that Kabonadius certainly had a 
SOD, to whom he gave tho name of Nebucliadnezzar, 
showing that the appellation of the great king was con- 
sidered to belong to the family of Jvabouadius. Bel- 
shazzar, being thus left to enjoy the supreme power with- 
out control, neglected the duty of watching the enemy, 
whose progress in. the siege was slow, and gave himself 
up to enjoyment. Waking a groat feast, which seems to 
have been connected with some religious rites, he ordered 
tlie gold and silver vessels which had been taken from the 
Temple at Jerusalem to bo brought, that he and his 
nobles might use them for their drunken carousals, and 
as they drank they “ praised tho gods of gold, and of 
silver, of brass, of iron, of wood and of stone.” 

“In the same hour came forth fingers pf a man’s hand 
and wrote over against the candlesticks upon the plaster 
of the wall of the king's palace ; and the king saw tho 
part of tl»c hand that wrote.” (Dan. v. 4,5.) 

At that awful sight Belshazzar’s countenance was 
clinngcd, and an overpowering fear took possession of him 
and of his nobles. The wise men were summoned, but 
they could neither read the characters inscribed on the 
wall, nor moke known to the king the interpretation. 
Confusion and perplexity filled the hearts of all, when the 
queen, who had been told of tho marvel, repaired to the 
banqueting house. Iler name is not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, neither are we informed whether she was the mother 
or the wife of Belshazzar. But the former supposition is 
singularly in accordance with the wonls that she spoke. 
The daughter of .Nebuchadnezzar would be little likcl}'- 
to forget the supernatural know'ledge which had been in 
fonner years displayed by Daniel in his interviews with 
tlie great king, and now, recalling them to the mind of 
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llcisliazzar and his terrified Hoblea, she twclaimcd, “ O 
king live for ever! let uot thy thouj'hta trouble tboe, nor 
let tliy countenauco be changed: there ia a man in lliy 
kingdom in whom is the spirit of the holy gods ; and in tin- 
days of thy father, light, and understanding, and wisdom, 
like the vvisdoin of tlio gods, was found in liiiu, . . . Now 
lot Daniel he called, iiiul he will show the iuterpretation.” 
(Dan. V. 10 — 12.) The suggestion was received with appro- 
bation. Daniel was sent for, and Belshazzar eutreated hint 
to use his skill in interpreting the unknown writing, pro- 
mising that if he would do so he should bo “clothed with 
scarlet, and have a chain of gttld about iiis neck, and 
situuld be the third ruler in tlie kingdom” (v. 1(5) ; tliu.s 
olleriug him a rank only inferior to that held by Naboiia- 
dius and himself. Daniel’s reply is chnracleristie of the 
noble simplicity of his disposition:— “Let thy gift.-* he 
to thyself, and give thy rewards to another; yet I will 
read the writing unto the king, and make known the in- 
terpretation thereof ” (v. 17); — and then, giving utterance 
to perhaps the most solemn reproof which ever fell from 
tli© lips of man, he reminded the reckless monai’ch of the 
punishment which had befallen his grandfather for his 
pride, the “ kingly throne” and the royal glory which haci 
been exchanged for “ dwellings with tlio wild asses, tlie 
food of oxen, and the cold <lewa of heaven and, euu- 
trastin^ the repeutauee of Nebiich.adiiczzar with the im- 
piety of his grandsou, he fidded, “And thou his bun, O 
Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine hcarl, (hough (lion 
knewest all this, but hast lillcd up thyscif .Tiiainst tlic 
LofiD of Heaven; and they have brought vlic vosstds of 
His House before thee, and tlum ami lliy lords, thy 
wives, and thy concubines, h.'ivc drimk wim- in them; and 
thou hast praised the goda tif silver and gold, of brass, 
iron, wood and stone, wliich see uot, mu- hear, nor ku()\\, 
and the God in w’hoso hand thy breath is, and whose an- 
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all tliy ways, bast tbou Dot glorified. Then was the part 
of tho hand sent from him, and this writing was written” 
(as it is believed, in the Samaritan letters, which the 
Babylonians could not understand), “ Meno Tckol Uphar- 
sin, or Poros.” Tho words signify number, w<Mg]it and 
division; and thus were they interpreted by Uanicl: — 
“ Mcne ; God hath numbered thy kingdom and fitushed it. 
Tckcl; thou art weighed in tho balance and found wantuig. 
Peres ; thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes 
aud Persians.” (v. 22—28.) 

The royal promise was kept. “ They clothed Daniel 
with scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his neck, and 
made a proclamation concerning him that he should bo 
the third ruler in the kingdom.” But the glory was but 
the passing glory of an hour, for “ in that night was Bel- 
shazzar tho King of tho Chaldeans slain.” (v. 21), .30.) 

How so sudden a retribution sliould have fallen upon 
the profane monarcli it will now bo necessary to in- 
quire. The army of C}Tus had been, up to this time, 
stationed before Babylon, without making any progress. 
The strength of tho walls bnfHod all elVorts, aud the 
Babylonians lauglied tbe Persians to scorn. In his por- 
plciity Cyrus cither formed himself, or received as a 
wise suggestion from auothcr, a ])lan which he pro- 
ceeded to put into execution. The reservoir which 
had been formed to draw oil’ tho waters of tho Eu- 
phrates when tho bridge was built, was at tliat time a 
marsh, but it might still be made useful, together with 
the canal which connected it with tho river. Cyrus 
proposed to repeat the experiment which had been so 
sivcecssfully attempted on a former occasion, and, by 
lowering the water in the river, make it fordable. This 
work ho superintended himself, emploving in it the most 
nnwarlike portion of bis army. Tlio bravest forces ho 
placed iu two divisions, one at the point where the river 
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cuterod tho city, and the other at tlio point wiiero it 
issued forth, with orders to march into the town by the bed 
of the stream as soon as tliewater should becomesidriciently 
shallow. "When these arrangements were made, (’yrus 
waited for the opportunity of a general festival, which 
was likely to engage the attention of the inhabitants, and 
then, by means of the canal, proceeded to turn the Eu- 
phrates from its natural bed. The water, by degrees, 
sank to such an extent that tho river became fordable, 
and tho Persian troo|)s who had been left for the purpose 
waded through it. Had tlio Eabylonians been apprised 
of their danger, they niiglit even then liavo saved them- 
selves, by closing the street gates, which oj)ened upon the 
river, and mounting the walls along both sides of the 
stream, so as to take the enemy, as it were, in a trap ; 
but they knew nothing of what was going on. Occupied 
m dancing and revelling, they only learnt their position 
when it was too late to save themselves ; whilst, owing 
to the vast size of the city, the inhabitants of the central 
parts continued their festivities even long after the outer 
portions of the town were in the hands of tho Persians. 

The suddenness and greatness of this ealamity can only 
be described by the words in which the A lmighty himself 
foretold it. The prophecies of tho fall of Babylon are 
indeed too nunuTous to admit of being all rc|)eal:ecl, but 
those which give tlic details of tho siege have a claim upon 
our fullest attention. 

“ Thus saith the Lonn of Hosts, Tlie ehiklrcii of Israel 
and the children of Judah were oppressed together, anil 
all that took them captives Ijehl them fast; they refused 
to let them go. Their Redeemer is strong, the Lonujof 
Hosts is Ilia Name. He shall thoroughly plead their cause, 
that he may give rest to tho luiul, and ilisijuiet the inhabi- 
tants of Babylon.” ( Jer. 1. 33, 3 !•.) 

“Set yo up a standard in the land, blow the trumpet 
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among the nations, prepare the nations against her, caU 
together against her tlie kingdoms of Ararat, Minui, and 
Ashchenaz ; appoint a captain against iier ; cause the 
horses to como up as the rough caterpillars. Pre“j)are 
against her tho nations, ■with the kings of the Medes,the 
captains thereof, and all the rulers thereof, and all the 
land of his dominion.” (Jer. li. 27, 28.) 

“ Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right Imnd I have holden, to subdue nations befoi*c him, 
and 1 wiU loose tho loins of kings, to open before him the 
tifo-leavcd gates, and the gates shall not he shut. I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked peaces straight. 1 will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron.” (Isaiah xlv. 1, 2.) 

“ Put yoursedves in array against Babylon round about : 
nil ye that bend the bow shoot at her, spare no arrows ; 
for she liath sinned against tho Loud.” {.Ter. 1. 14.) » 

“ The mighty men of Babylon hare forborne to fight, 
they have remained in their holds : their might hath 
failed, they became as women : they l>avo burn»!d her 
dwelling-places, her bars are broken.” (Jer. li. 30.) 

“ Go up O Elam ! besiege 0 Media ! all tho sighings 
thereof have I made to cease. • Therefore arc my. loins 
filled with pain ; pangs have taken hold u[)OU me, as the 
pangs of a woman tliat travaileth. I was bowed down at 
the hearing of it ; I was dismayed at tho seeing of it. 
5ly heart panted, fcarfulncss aflHghted me, tho night of 
my pleasure hath ho- turned into fear unto me. Pre- 
pare tho tables, watch in tho watchtower.s, cat, drink 
arise ye princes and anoint the shield.” (Isaiah xxi.3, t, 5.) 

- I have laid.a snare for thee, and thou art also taken 
O Babylon, and thou wast not aware : tl>ou art found and 
also caught, because thou hast striven against the Lord.” 
(Jer. 1. 24.) 

“ A sword is upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord, and 
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upon tlio inhabitants of Jkbylon, and upon her princes, 
and uj)on her wise men. A sword ia upon tho’ Jiars- and 
they shall doto; a sword is upon her mighty tiicu and 
they shall be dismayed. . , . A drought is vponher u-aters 
and they shall he dried v.p : for it is the land of graven 
images, and they are mad upon their idols.” (Jer. 1. 35, 
30—38.) 

“ I will make drunk her princes, and her wise men, her 
captains, and her riiler.s, and her mighty men, and they 
shall sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith tho 
King whose name is the IjOKu of Hosts.” (Jer. li. 57.) 

“ One post shall run to meet another, and one mes- 
senger to meet another, to show tlic King of Babylon 
that his city ia taken at one cud, and that the passage.s 
are stopped, and the reeds they have burned with fire, 
and the men of war are affrighted.” (Jer. li. 31, 32.) 

The King of Babylon bath heard the report of them, 
and his hands waxed feeble, anguish took bold of him, and 
pangs as of a woman in. travail.”. “ At tho noiso of tho 
taking of Babylon the earth is moved, and the cry is heard 
among the nations.” (Jer. 1, 43—46.) 

How the death of Belshazzar took place is not exactly 
recorded. In the confusion and darkness of that niglit 
of terror he was probably unrccogniso<l by the Persian 
soldiers, who would have respected his rank if they h.nl 
discovered it, and his deathblow must have been given by 
some unknown hand. 

When the city was in the possession of tho Persians, 
Cyrus gave orders that the fortifications should be ruined, 
and large breaches were probably broken in tlie walls, 
sufficient to render the place ilefenoeless. 'I'be eity it.>^ir 
was ^oWed to remain, and Darius, the -Mode, was pul 
in possession of the government. Many conjectures Imvo 
been made with regard to this ruler. Some have sup- 
posed him to be identical with .\styagc8, King of IModia, 
who had recently been conquered by ('vnis; others ima- 
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gino him to have been tho son of Astyages ; but in the 
absence of definite records it is impossible to determine 
■wlietiier the governor of Babylon was a monarch known 
in profane liistory, or a person of whose; <'xisteDeo wo 
have no account except that given in Scripture. Cyrus 
himself proceeded to Borsippa, where Nabouadius still 
held out against him. The loss of bis capital mvd bis sou 
had, however, subdued his spirit, and on the approach of 
the Persian monarch lie surrendered himself. lie was 
treated with the gentleness slmwn commonly by tho Per- 
sians to those of royal dignity, and a residence and estates, 
forming a kind of principality, were assigned him in tho 
province of Caramaiiia. 

From that period Babylon ceased to exist as an inde- 
pendent monarchy, though efforts from time to timewei’o 
made to throw off the Persian yoke. It is possible that 
Nabouadius may have been implicated in one such attempt 
made in the reign of Darius Bystaspes, the successor of 
Cyrus. It lias indeed been said by one writer lliat for 
this offence be was deprived of his possessions and com- 
pelled to (juit Cararaauia, hut another writer asserts that 
he 6ndod his days in peace in the principality which had 
been bestowed upon him. It is certain th.at hi.s name was 
made use of for rebellious purposes ; twice in the reign of 
Darius a claimant to tho Babylonian crown, came forward 
with this declaration : “ I am Nebuchadnezzar, the son of 
Nabouadius,” and on each occasion the Babylonians were 
tem|)ted to revolt, and wero only reduced to submission 
by battles and sieges, followed by the further dismantling 
of tho walls. Babylon is supposed, ho\vo\or, to have 
continued the second city in the Persian empire domx to 
the time of the conquest of Alexander tin; (Ireat, and tho 
Persian court resided there for the larger portion of tho 
year. Aloxaiub'r seems to have been attracted by it far 
more Iban by any other city, and if he bad lived to carry 
out his intentions, Babylon would have once more hocomc 
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a nictroj)olis, but his death broke up every thing like 
coneeiitrated power. His dominions were divided amongst 
hiageiierals. Seleucus.whoobtained possession ofChaldica, 
founded upon the banks of tho Tigris a town, named 
Soleucia, which drew away the population from Babylon, 
and asthe ancient capital rapidly declined, its vcrymaU^rials 
were gradually removed, and used in tho coustructiou of 
the rival city. Tlic ordinary houses quickly disappeared, 
the walls were (nthor used as quarries from which bricks 
might be taken for otlicr buildings, or allowed to crumble 
into the moat from which they had risen. Only the most 
elevated of tho ^nihlic buildings reniaiuod, and even these 
at length suffered the same proe(?HS of demolition. 

The river also exerted a destructive inlluencc on tho 
ruins, especially on those lying on its right bank, and 
under these circumstances it can be a matter of little 
.^uprise that tho remains of the vast city are now so 
inconsiderable. ' All which at present exist stand on 
the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and ore inclosed 
within an irregular triangle, formed by two lines of 
ramparts and the river. The space within this triangle 
is about eight miles in extent, and contains three great 
masses of building ; one a high pile of unbaked brick* 
work, called by tlie Arabs Babel, and supposed to be 
identical with the Tower of Belus, another, known as the 
Kar, or Palace, probably the new palace built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and a lofty mound upon which stands a 
comparatively modern tomb. 

Upon the western bank of tho Euplmites are a few 
traces of ruins, but none of sufficient iniportuuco to give 
the impressioa of a palace. TIio Hirs Ximroud, ihe 
gigantic mass of ruins which marks tho site of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s great Temple of Borsippa, is liowever to be seen at 
a considerable distance, risuig from lius surrounding plain, 
through which the Euphrates may be traced, winding 
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“lior silent course towards the sea, till lost amid the 
extensive date groves which conceal from sight the little 
Arab town of Jlillah/’ 

Such is Babylon now. According to the description 
given by Mr. Layard, “ Shapeless heaps of rubbish 
cover for many an acre tho face of the land. The 
lofty banka of ancient canals fret the , country like 
natural ranges of hills. Some have been long clicked 
with sand, others still carry tho waters of the river to 
distant villages and palm groves. On all sides, fragments 
of glass, marble, pottery and inscribed brick are mingled 
with that peculiar nitrous and blanched soil, which, bred 
fi*om tho remains of ancient habitations, checks or de- 
stroys vegetation, and renders the site of Babylon a 
naked and a hideous waste. Owls ” (which are of a 
large grey kind, and oft(!U found in ilocks of nearly a 
humlred,) “ start from tho scanty thickets, and the foul 
jackall skulks through the long furrows.” "With this 
dreary pictui-c we may compare the words of prophecy. 

“ Babylon, tho glory of kingdoms, the beauty of tlic 
('halilccs’ excellency, shall be as when God overtlircw 
Soitom and Gomorrab. It almll never bo inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt iu from generation to generation j 
neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither sliall 
the shepherds make their fold there. 

“But \Vild beasts of the Gesert shall lie there; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; anil owls 
sliall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. 

“ And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their 
tiesolatc houses ; and dragons in their jilcasant palaces ; 
aix;l her time is near to come, and her davs shall not he 
prolonged.” (Isaiah xiii. 19 — 23.) 
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THESAURUS of ENGLISH ^70RDS and P hkA BES^ cldosifict) and 
arraiDTi'd so a.<to fneilitato the Kxpresainn of Ideas, and axsist in Lib rary 
Comprikition. l!y J’. M. Roget. M.U. iSth Edition. Crown 8vo.llia.6d. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the liov'&l 
Iimtitution. By Mas IU'i.i.er, 'raylorian IVofrakor in thclinirersity 
of Oxford. First Seiiiks, Fiflti Edition, ISa. Sbcosu Series, I8a. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By Frederic W. F.tRR.tn, F.R.S late 
Fellow of Trin. CoU. Cambridge, Aullior of' The Oriein of J.angviafre.’ Ar. 
Crown 8*0. 8a. Od. 

The DEBATER ; a Series of CompUto Debates, Ontlincs of Debates, 
and Questions for DiMuMion. By F.’SiCmTo^r. Fcp. 8a. 

A COXTRSB of ENGLISH READING, adapted to every taste and 
oapacity; or. How and What to Read. By tlie Rev. J. Pvcboft, U.A. 
Fourth Edition. Fop. oa. 

BCANUAZi of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. Gy 
Tbouas ABBOLD, H.A. New Edition, thoroughly revised. Cr'<wn 8vo. 
[_}fearlfreculii. 

SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One Volnme. Edited by the Kev. 

J. W. M'ahier, B.D. Square crown 8vo. ISa. 6d. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
HBN'T ; with a New Translation. By M. M. KxLlScn, Tl).!). VoL. I. 
Ganaaia, 8vo. 18a. or adapted for the General Reader, lia. Vol. 11. Exodut, 
18a. or adapu d for the General Reader, 12a. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercise?". By the s.imo. Part I. Out- 
Hnetieith, fiwcMca, «vo. 12a. Ad. Key. 5a. Part 11. Exceptional Forma 
«md Conatructwna, 12a. e</. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By ,7. T. Wiiitb, U.D. of 
Corpus rhristi Colh'gc.aiid J.E. RinoLir, M.A.of Sl.Edmi.iid Hall, Oxford. * 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 2,128, price42a. cloth. 

A New Latin-English Dictionary, nhridged from the lorpcr work 
of iVMte and Rtiltiie (as above), by J. T. WiirrB, D.D. Joint-Author. 
.Medium 8vo. pp. I.IHS, price ISa. cloth. 

The Junior Scholar’s Latin-English Dictionary, abridtted friim the 
lanrvr works of While and RUhJIe (as alv'vcI.byJ.T. While, D.D. surviving 
Joint- .tiitiiur. Square ]2mo.pp. 882, price 7a. 8d. cloth. 
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An ENGLISH.OREEK LEXICON, containinc at! the Greek Words 
uspcl by Writers of Rood authority. ByC.D.YoyOE, B.A. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 4to. 2(«. 

Xr. YONOE'S NEW LEXICON, EnKliab and Greek, almdeed from 
his larvcr work (as alxivc). Revised Edition. Square ISino. 8s. <Sd. 

A GEEEK-EN6LI8H LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Lipobli, G.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scon, D.I>. aster of Balliol. Fifth Editinu. 
Crown 4to. 3I». W. 

A Lexicon, Greek and Ent^Iisb, abridged from T^idi)Ri.l and Scott's 
Greek-Kngliiih Lej-iroii. Eleventh Edition. Square ISino. 7s. 

A SANSKBIT-ENOLISR SICTIONABY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both ill the oriirinnl D-'x-aiianari and in Itoiimn letter* s with Befprcncea to 
the Best Editions of Sanskrit Autliors, nnd with Etymoloftios and Compa- 
risons of Connate Words chiefly in Greek. Latin Gothic, and Ai alo-Saxon. 
Compiled (iy T. Bkrpby, Prof, in tbo Uiiiv. of Gottingen. 8to. 62s. 6d. 

A PXACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. Co.YTftKaKAC. Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
thealxive by tho Author. New niidChca|>tr Edition, Iftino. Ss. Ct/. 

NKW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE ; 

German-EnRliih and Enorlisli-Oont an. }tv tlie Rev. W.L. BLacKxr.Y, M.A. 
and T>r. C*ur. AI.^ktit? FiiiKlii.tSPEU. Pest ftvo. Mu. 


Miscellaneous TTuc/o' and Popular Metaphysics. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A. K. II. B. First 
Skbibb. with 41 Woodcut Illustrations from Besigns by R. T. Pritcbctt. 
Crown flvo. 12<. M. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Skoonp Skkies. Cr. 8vo. 3i. 6(f. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. is. Orf. 

Leisure Honrs in Town; Essays Con.solatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Sooial, and Doinrslic. By Uio same Author. Crowu Svo.an. (W. 

The Atttnmn Holidays of a Country Parson : Essays contributed 
to jPiMser’*.Vfffiiorirt«Bndto Good iFords. Bythosanio. Crown 8vo.3». Od. 

Tho Grayer Thoughts of a Country Parson. Secosu SEnits. By 
the same Author. Crown ftvo. 3s. ild. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraser’f jifaffasitw. By the samo Autlior. Post 8vo. D*'. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a University City. 
By the same Author. Crown 8to. 3». 6ti. 

A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. By Shiri.by. Author of ‘Thalatta’ 
and ' Nug» Critlca-.' Post Svo. with Vignette, 7». fld. 
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STUDIES in PABLIAUENT. A Serks of Sketches of l.e&diii(; Foli- 
ticiuis. By R. U. Huttok. [Bepriitled from llic ‘ Tall Stall Oar.clti-.'J 
Crown 8vo. 4». M. 


lOBD UACAULAT’S UlSCELIAHEOUS WRITINGS. 
LiBliABT BnmOK. i voI». 8vo. Portrait, 21«. 

FnopLE’s BniTioK. l vol. crown Svo. m. Uci. 


The BBT. SYDNEY SUITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; includ- 
ing hla CoDtrlbutl'iiis to (tio Kdinbvrgh Settimo. 2 toIs. crown 8vo. S>. 

ZlemeBtaiy Sketches of Moral Fhilosophj, delivered at the iioyal 
InstUuiioi). By tlic Hamo Author. Fcp.Tx. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the moat iiiciuorahle Passages in lib Writiiiin and Conversation. iCuio. S«. 

EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Sittiiical, Moral, 
ami PancKyrieal. L'ditiHl by Rev. Joii.v Booth, J1..V. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised andciJargcd. Pep. 7s. fid. 


From MATTER to SPIRIT: the Rusnlt i>f Ten Years' F..\{ii'rience in 
Spirit Manifcatatioiis. By Sovitia K. Dn Moku.vs. Witii a I'ckfaci: he 
Profouior Db Moboast. Post 8vo. 8«. fid. 

The ENGLISH and TBIEIR ORIGIN : a Prologue to authentic English 
UUtoiy. By Lciu Owem Pike, M.A. Bbrrbtcr-at-Law. 8vu. Os. 

ESSAYS selected flrom CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburj/h Ileriew. 
By Hbhby Boasaa Second Edition. 3 vols, fcp. Sis. 

Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, revised and extendod, and accompanied liy sevorai other 
Essays, on related subjects. Crown Svo. fis. fid. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. the 
same Author. Elcveutli Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ■, a rejoinder to Dr. 

Newman's Bep!i/. Tliird Edition. Fcp. 3s. fid. 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. £. H. Greyson. By the 
same Autlior. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. fid. 

Falleriaaa, or the Wisdom and W'it of Thumas Foi.i.kis, with Esrav 
on his Life and Goiiiiui. By tlic samo Author. Ifin.o. ds. i',J. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Ciiandos W'iskk llcmityss, Author of 
■ Talpa. or tho Ciirunicles uf a Clay Fann.’ 4.-. liiniu. .v,-. lUl. 

An ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE ; >tiowiiig the Ni'cessity of a Divine 
RpCvHntion for the Pcrfoct Develoiitnrnt of .'ilaa's Cuuacitios. Ur Hb.vbv 
S. Boase, M.D. F.Rdj. and G.S. 3vo. 12 a. s 


The PHILOSOPHY of NATURE ; a Systematic Troiitiac on the Cau-ses 
and Laws of Natural Pha^noniona. By thu amiic Author. Svo. 12s. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on tliu Inductive 
Method- By. J. D. MonEii.M.A. LL.U. Svo. Ms. 

Elements of Psychology, contaiuing tho Analysis of tho lutelloctual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post avo. Is. Od, 
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The SECRET of HEGEL : being the llegelinn Systrm in Origin, 
I'riiiriple, Form, ntid Matter. Jty Ja»bs Hdtctiibos Stibliso. S toIs, 
8vu. aSi. 

SIGHT and TOUCH : an Attempt to Disprove the Received (or Bertc- 
li-iaii) Theory of Vision. Ky TiioM.ts K. -ABBOTT, M.A. Kvllow and Tutor 
or Trin. Coll. Diihlin. 8vo. with 21 Wocalcuts, 5«. M. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexanoeti B.vin, M.A. 
Profe“!a»r or Lnyic in the University of Aberdeen. Second JCdilion. 8vo. 
pricu I5e. 

The Emotions and tho Will, hr the same Author ; completing a 
Systi'iiiatic Exposition of tho Ilnmsn Mind. Sro. Ifis. 

On the Study of Character, including un Estimate of Threnology. 
Ky th<- Hsnic Author. 8vo. !W. 

TIME and SPACE : a Metaphysical Essay. By Siiasavobth H. 
iioDflSOS. 8vo. pp. 888, price 18*. 

The WAY to REST: Results from a Life-scaich after Religious Truth. 

By R. V.icGiiAS, D.D. Crown 8 vo. 7 *. Cif. 

HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution to the History of 
Reltffious Opinion. By Robeut Alfred VACcnAS, BA. Second Edition. 
2 viiis. crown 8vo.l2*. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, NAlunil T>aw os applicable to 
Mcirinl, Moral, and Social Science. By Cuaklrs Bi:.\V. Second Kdition. 
8vo. S'*. 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
TlnrU Kditiun. Svo. :>*, M. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the tame Author. 
8vo. 8*. 

CHRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir Wii.locqhbt 
Jobes. B.art. 5I..V. Trin. Coll. ('snub. Svo. 6*. 


Afitrononty^ Meteorology., Popular Geography, 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hekschkl, Bart. 

Jl..\. Eiyhth Edition, revised ; with Platosand Woodcut!-. Svo. IS*. 
ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral \V. 11. 
SuvTii. P.K.S. aud R. Geamt, M.A. With 25 Plates and 35S Woodcuts. 
2 voli. Svu. £2 5*. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By RicnanD A. PROtrroR, B.A. late 
8<-tr>'ar of St John’s Coll. Canib. and Kinit’s Coll. London. Svo. wiili 
14 i'latcs, 1-4.V. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. J> Map-. Square 
fcp. 5s. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By tho Rev. 

T. W. Wrbb. M.A. P.R.A.S. Wiih.Mapnfthc Moon, and Woodc«t«. 16nio.7». 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS ind GENERAL READERS 
By M. P, MArRT, LL.l). Fcp. with 2 Charts, '2*. 
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U'CULLOCH'S SICTIOKABT, Geof^aphical, Statistical, nnd Ilistorical, 
of llw‘ various Countrirs, l'la<-es,aiid lYincipal Natural OliivciN in tin- Wnrid. 
Nuw Editicjii. carcCiilly ivviscd. wuli tbe Statihtiual InruruiatioBi liKiuihl 
U|i to the latest returns by F. JUaktik. < vola. nieUiutu bvu. 'aUIi uiuneruus 
coloured Maps, £4 tt. 

A GElfEEAl ©ICnONABT of GEOGBAPHY, Descriptive, riiysical, 
Statistical, and Uisturira) : rorminfi acooiplelo Gazetteer u( the World. Jty 
A. Kbiih JoHXSTosr. F.BR.E. gvu.SIs. 6d. 

A ZSAHTTAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Tndastrial, and Political 
By W. UronES, P.B.G.S. Profe.ssor of Gcocrapliy in Kiii^s CoIIckc, and in 
Queen's Colli'jg’e, Loudoa. Withy Maps. Pcp.74. Od. 

HAWAII: the Past, Present, and Future of its I8land-Ringd'>m ; an 
Historical .tci'onnt <if the Sandwich Islands. By Maklbt HoPEiys. 
Hawaiian (.'I’lisul-ticiicral, Ac. Sis'ond Edition, revised and cuuCiiiiiPd: 
with Portrait, Map, :ind y oihrr Illiiklratiuns. Post iio. lie. tkf. 

SIAGNDER'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. licuiiiis, P.BuG.S. With 7 Maps 
and 10 Plates. Pep. lOs. 6d. 


Natural IHatoi'y and Popular Science. 

Th« ELEVEHTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Nut Abkott, M.D. F.B.S. Physician Rxtraordinaiy to the Queen. Sixth 
Bdition, rewritten aud coorpleted. ^ 1 * 8118 , bvo. 21 a. 

HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Johk 
Ttsdall, LL.D. F.B.S. Second Edition. Cromi 8vo, with Woodcuts, 12a. M. 

VOLCANOS, the Character of their PbcDomena. their Shiuw in the 
Strui-ture and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, Ac. By G. Poitleit 
SCKOPR, M.P. P.R.a. Second Bdiliun. Svo. with tlliwtraiions, isa. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By BKnxtiARt) V<»n- Cott.v. 

An EiiKli.sh Edition, by P. H. I.AWRBJICE (with EnylUh, Gcruisu, and 
Proiich Synunyiin-s), revised by the .Author. Post 8vn. )4a. 

*.* Litholofty, or a Cla-Hsilb'd Synopsis of the Names of Rocks and Minends, 

also by Mr. Lawresck. adaidcd id the jibove work, may be lo l. iirn c js. or 

nrintM uu one side oiily (inier|>a)p.-(l blank) for use in Cabinets jir.ee Ta'. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Tlieory and Pr.-vctice. By A. 
D* L* Rivb. Prof, ill Hie .\ca«leniy of Ocneva. Translated by C. V.WA LkKi, 
F.E.S. 3 vols. 8»o. with Woodi-iits, A-( 13#. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Geote, 
Q.C. V.P.R.S. Fourth Bdilioit. 8vo. 7s. (id. 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY, By S. II-mighton', M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
Trin. Coll, and Prof, of Geol. in tho L'niv. of Dubliu. Revised Edition, with 
(jg Wo<»dciit8. Pep. ij». 

A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Phiii.ips, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the L'nivrrsity of Oxford. Fifth Ediiicii, with Plates. Pcp.At. 

A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. By II. W. Bristow. F.G.S. of 
the Gi'Dlujocal Sun^y of Great BriUiu. With 438 Figure!). Crowu 8vo. 12a. 
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PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY, 

with I'xtnnslve Altpratifinn and Aivlitiods. hy H. .f. Becxuce, F.R.S. a-inl 
W. H. Hlll.t.GB, E.G.S. Pont Svo, with Woodcuts. 18». 

VAN DEB HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition hy tlie lUw. W. CiAas, M.U. F.lt.S. 2 vols. Kv<i. 
wit!) 2t i'laUa of PiKiircs, COs. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 
brato AuiiiinU. By Richard Owen, F.B.8. D.O.L. 3 rols. 8vo. with 
upwards of 1.200 Wooilcuts. Vols. I. and II. price 81*. each, now ready. 

Tbo FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
the I'riiipiplei of <'cniimoii Scii«- from a Christian Point of View ; with a:i 
Appenili’i on the Neicro. By (inouiiE -U ooke, M.U. Jl.Ii.C.l’.L. Ac. I’i 't 
8vi). s*. M. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Furoiic. By Ur. 1\ Kgilkr. Presid<-nt of the Antiquarian Association of 
/.lirielt. Trsnslatci and armnacd hy J. K, Lee, F..S.A. F.G.8. Author of 
* i.sca Siluriiin.' With several Woodcuts and in-srlv ItH) Plates of Figures. 
Royal 8vo. 31*. «d. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : a Description of the Habitations of 
.tnimals. liasscd aceordinir to their Prin''i|)I<' of I'ciiHlriiclioii. By Rev. J. 

G. Wood, M.A. F.I,.S. With alniut no Vi>{i.citcs ou Wood (20 full liai' o' 
page). Bocuiid EdiUon. 8vo. 21*. 

MANUAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By .1. R. Gufenk. B.A. 
Kdited hy the Rev. i. A. Oai.iiu.utu. M-A. and the Rev. B. IIadgbton. 

H. D. Fc|i. with .IE Woodcuts. S*. 

Manual of Spends and Animalcnlte ; with n General Inirodaction 
im tho Pri’iciplcs of Zuolofrr. By the samo Author snd Kditors. Fcp. with 
10 Woodi'Uts, 2*. 

Manual, of tho Metalloids, By J. Apjohit, M.D. r.R.S. and the 

same Fditors. Kevisoi Edition. Fcp. with SS Woodcuts, 7*. 6d. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

GnonaK Haetwio. Svo. with iiumcrous Illustrations, 18*. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Anther. Third 
(Euglish) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations. 18*. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graplis and 178 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21*. 

A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES of 

AMF-RIOA ; being an Account of tbc Natural History of the various Quad- 
ru|>eds and Binis which are tho objects of Chase in those Coutilric.s. By 
Captain F). icK (Tlie Ranger). Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

SKETCHES Of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 
EsfKnao.v Teksent, K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Rnerravings. Post 8to. 
prictf 14*. M. 

Ceylon, By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
M’ood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10*. 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Takincand Training it in Ceylon. By tho same -Aiitlior. With 11iuslr:ition». 
Ill 1 vii). [.v'ear/y recuJjt. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS By E. Stanley, 0.1). K.K.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Wotulcuts. Fcp. 3s. W. 
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KIEBY and SPENCE’S INTEODUCTIOH to ENTOKOLOQY, or 
KUimentsofthoNaluralUUtoryofInsoctg. Boventh Edition. CrowuBvo. 
prico &g. 

HAUNDEE’S TEEASTTEY of NATXJEAI. HISTOEY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoolojrr. Ri'vijod and ccrrccted toy T. S. CoBUOLJt. M.D. 
Vcp. with MO ■Woodclils. ItW. 

Tha TBEA8UEY of BOTANY, or Popular Diciionar/ of the Vccctabk- 
Kingdom s with which in incorporated a Glossary of Bota!>ii'nl Tcmi-!. 
Kditc<l by J. toiVDi.KV. F.R^S. and T. MooBB, F.I-.H. aiwistcd l)y eminent 
Cuntributora. I’p. 1.-7 >, with 27* Woodcuts and 20 Steel FUtes. 2 Parts'. 
rcp.20s. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Fditioti, revised by TiroM.ts Moore, P.L.S. Fcp. with l&l Wood- 
cuts, 'Jx. ltd. 

The ROSE AMATECE’C GUIDE. By Tuomas Hiters. New Edition. 
Fcp. 4s. 

The BEITI8E FLOEA; coniinishnr the Pliffiiioc.iinoiis or Flowcrinp 
I’lants and the. Penis. Ky Sir M . J. HcsoKlilt, K.D. nnd O. A. %Valeer- 
-AUNOTT. LL.I). I2iua with 12 Plavts, l-Ls. or coloured, 21s. 

DBYOLOQIA BEITANNICA; containing: the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and describ 'd, lly W. Wilson. 8vo. w ith Cl Plates 
4gA. or coloured. £4 i». 

The INDOOE GAEDENEE. By Miss Malino. Fcp. with Frontis- 
piece, printed in Colours. S». 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS; comprisinz tho Specific 
Character, Description, Culture. liistorr, £c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain, with upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8va 42x. 

Londoa’s Encyclopaedia of Treea and Shrubs; containing the HarJv 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain sciciitihcally and popularly dcs<Tibed. 
AVith 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. M«. 

MAUNDEE’8 SCIENTIFIC and IITEBAEY TEEASURY ; a Popnlnv 
Kncyclopsedia of Science, Literature, and Art. New Kditinn, thoroughly 
rcvi'<«d and in aniat part rC'wriiten, witli above 1,001) new .Articles, by 
J. Y. JoilNSO.v, Corr. M.K.S. Fcp. lOs. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITEEATDEE, and AET. Fonrth 
Edition, re-eililedhyAV, T. llR.tNPR (tho Author), and Gkorgk W. Cox, M.A. 
ssaUt^ by eniitribiitors of eminent ScicuUliu and Lit'Orary Acquircmeiits. 
» vols. medium 8vo. price eix. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Reviews. By Sir H. Holland, Hart. M.D. Second Edilimi. Svn. l-lx. 

ESSAYS ft-om the EDINBURGH and ttUARTERLY REVIEWS; 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W, Hkusciill, Bart. M.A. 
bvo. l&r. 

Ckemii<tnj, Medu-iiH\ Suri/ciy, und ihe 
Allied Scleitce-<^. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY ond the Allied Branches of othe r 
Seieneoa; founded on that of tho late I>r. Ure. Hy IlrsKT Wattb, F.C.S, 
assisUd by eminent Contrilmtors. r» vols. imilium »vo. in cwirse of pubti<-:i- 
tion 111 Pnrl*. Vot.. I. SI.- iV/. Vol. 1 1. iiU. Voi. III. Olx. iV.'. V’ i IV. iljji an 
now ready. 
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A HANDBOOK of VOLDUETRICAL ANALYSIS. By Kobert II. 
Scott, M..\. T.C.D. Post svo. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Thtowicnl and Prartioal. By Wilmam 
A. Miller. M.D. LL.D. F-R.S- F.G.S. I’rofrssor of Chinuistry. Kiiitr's 
roliev-i', l.oiiAon. 3 vols. Svo. .C! I3«, Part I. ('iikm:i'al Pnvsics. 
Third Kditioii. 12«. Part II. Ixoroaxtc CUEJtiSTRy, 2i*. Part IJI. 

OJIOANIC C’ilL.'dJSTRT, S^oiid Edilii.ii, 20.V. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Di-.'tcriplive and TlicorcticaL Dy 
WTrliab Oplixo, M.B. F.R.S. Part L.Svo.&f. 

A Coarse of Practical Chemistry, for (ho use of Medical Students. 
My th'* same Author. Second Kdilioii, with 70 new Woodcuts. Crown .Svo. 
price 7*. lid. 

Lectures ob Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in ists.v li; thn saino Author. Crowu Svo. M.'tkf. 

The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the DISEASES of WOMEN ; 
inciudiiic the Diwiiosis of I»r<(;iiaiicy. By Oeaily Mbwitt. >!.!). Netv 
Edition, tliurouffhly revised; with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Svo. r^Viwr/w rpculy. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INTANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
Cbarlss West. M.D. Ac. Fifth Edition, revised and ctilan:<sl. Svo. lAt. 

EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY: 
with oilier PajMTs on '.nlilects coiiniftcd with Mhlwlf-ry. By W. F. 
ilOSTnoMFRY, M..S. M.I). M.IC.I.A. jvu. with llluslnUiuiis, 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, ThcoreiiCid and ITactical. In Trcali.sos 
by Tarious Authors. l''i]iteil h.vT. llol.VES. M.A.Caiitau. .\ssisl.‘iut*t<uryeou 
to St. (ieonze's llospitid. evols.avo. i:ii3s. 

Vol. I. General Pathology, it Is, 

Vol. II. Local Injuries; Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the nea<l. 
Back Face, Xcek, Cliest. Ahdouien. Pelvis, of the I |>|>er and l.mrcr K.%- 
trcniAivs. and Ubvases of the Kye. cis. 

7oL III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organ* of Circula- 
tion, Loemuoiion, Ac. 'iU. 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 
urinary System, ami of the Breast. Tliyruid Gland, and Skin; with 
APPBXIIIX and CiEXKKAI. ISllKTi. klw. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 
Tno.UAS Watsox, M.U. niy.-.Ur;an-Kxtraordiiiary to tlnj Qiu-eii. Funrih 
Kditiuii. t vnis. Svo, Sbr. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J, Paokt. F.R.R. Snr- 
jreoii F/tfrtordi'iary to llie (iiivea. Edited by W. Tfnxri:, M.B. Svo. w.lh 
117 \V«Klciits, 31*. 

A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By TF McRCiirsfiN. M.I). Senior Pliysician to the Lonchm Fever ll'isiutal. 
Svo. with coloured Plaint. l.S*. 

ANATOMY. DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By ITksry Gft.tT, 
F.U S, With lie Wood Eiiirravinirs from Dissections. Fourlli Edition, by 
T. lloi.yi-3. M.A. Cantab. Royal Svo. as*. 

The CYCL0P.5:DU of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited hy 
the late It. B. T'>I)P, M.D. V.ll.S. .\s.sist;*'d hy nearly all the nrnsl eminent 
oiillivalon of PlivsioloRical Science of the jirescnt use. U voLf. Svo. with 
•J.'tjS Wouilcnt!., £(•> Cs. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
R. U. Tobp, M.D. K.ll.S. aixl W. Bowsiax, FJt.S. of Ki;.K’» Collcw- 
Willi iiuiinTiiu« lIliKiTalifiiis. Vol. II. 8»o. ■‘Rh. 

Voi.. I. N<‘w EUilioii by Or. Lionel S. Be.Ai£, F.R.S. in cour-c of publi- 
ration i Past 1. with 8 Plalm, 7k. nd. 

HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS; a €uid<‘ to the Miero«ropical 
Kxamiuntiiili of thr Viii.iial 'iVMirs in Hoalth and liiiv-aM*, fo'- th<* use nt 
ilu- Miiiiral ami VeliTiiiary Profe^i"iiK. Bv <J. IIabley, M.I). and G. T. 
Jsuowx, M.R-C.V.S. Post svo. with 2J3 Wooclcutn. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By J. Coi i.ANt), M.T). 

F.R.5. .Abridard from tlio Urirrr work by llie Author, a-sintod liy J. C. 
Copland. M.K C.K. ancl tlmi'iirbout broiiKlit down to tlic prcwoi State of 
Slcdiral Sriri.co. I'p. in isvo. priro Stir. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical Medicine (tlie larger work). 
S vnli. 8vo. LR Its. 

Xho WORKS of SIS B. C, 5R0DIE, Bart, collected and arranced 
by Cii.vkles HAWjij.Ns. F.R.C.S.H. 3 vols. bvo. with Mcdalliuii and Pac- 
siin Ui'.48f. 

Antobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. Printed from the Author’a 
iiiatcrialH left in MS. Second Edition, Fcp.4». C</. 

The TOXICOLOGIST'S GUIDE: a New Manual on PoiAony, giving the 
l(<-sl MetlKKlii t(> be ininmed for the Detection of Pniiwiu (po't-inortciii or 
otherwise). By Jou5 Hobsley. P.C.S. Analytical Chemist. P>«t Svo. U.Cd. 

A MANUAL Of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from l>r. Pbreiba'b RUmenU by V. J, Fasbr, M.D.aMiiittoii Itv K. Brntlet, 
M.R.C.S.aiid by U. Wasikuton, P.E.S. 8vo. with uu Woodiuis, tis. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Kditiuii. U.v 8. Taylob, M.D. and G. O. Rlks, M.D. 3 vots. $vo. witli 
Woiidouts, £1 13«. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHAEMAc6p(EIA. 

Tweiity-foiirlh Edition, corrected and nimie coid'ormaliU' throuulioiit to th‘ 
New Piianimcoiiieia of the Gi-iicral (Council of Medical Education. By E. 
i.LOYD BIUKKIT, M.D. 18mo. 5*. Ot/. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 

Kebtevex, K.R.<L8.£. Second Edition, revUed, with Additions. Pep. &s. 
Xho RESTORATION of HEALTH; or. >he Applicaiioo of the Laws of 
llyeleii” t«> the itccnverv of ll.iittb : a Manual for the Invalid, mid a Guide 
ill the Silk Room. By \V. Stuakoi:, M.D. Fep, e*. 

SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
By the name Author. F<’p. txiards. Us. 

MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION. TRAINING, and EDUCATION 
of the Fevble-Mindi-d, linliccih'.aiiil Idi dic. By P. Marti.n Dcxcax, M.B. 
and M ii.LiAM Millard. Crown 8vo. 5x. 


The Fine Arts^ and llluatrated Editions, 

The NEW TESTAMENT, innstrniod with Wood ICngravingK after ilie 
liarly Masters, chiefly ijf the Italian .Scliool. Crown 4lo.63s. cliiih, gill top . 
or i;3 Tm. cliyaiUl;Aboiiii<l in itiorovco. 
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LTEA GEBHANICA : Hymns for the Siindoys and Ohier F^.stKais of 
the CUri^-l;aii Y<'Jir. Tran»lnte<l by CAirTKitiSK Wiskwoets; 123 Illus- 
trations oil Wood drawn by J. LEiiiuiox, K.Sji. Vrp. 4to. 2U. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEiUl ia 

their Seasons ami Pli.isr-s : with Pa»<(ipe< selcolod from Aiieicnt and M'-iIitii 
A uthors. By SirnAiii) PmoT. Aceimit niiied by a Si-rii's of 25 fiill-|i;i>rc 
Illustrations and niiiiierous Maiviiial Devices. Dceoriitivi' Initial Is'Ucrs, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on WoodfromUriginalDcsignsbyJoilsLEiGiiTOK. 
P.8.A. 410. 12». 

CATS' and FAHLIE’S MOHAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Ailiup-'S 
and Proverbs or all Nations: oo-.niirLsiug I 2 t Illiistratioiia on Wood bv J. 
Lkioktox, F.S..A. with au aiiprupriaic Text by It. PiooT. ImDeriarSvo. 
3l». OrA 

SHAESFEABE'S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Dlmniimtcd in the Missal Style by Hbket Noel Huhpureys. 
In iiiDssivn covers, cuiitaiuing thu Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Squ.tre post 8vo. Sla. 

The HISTOBT of OVB LOBD, as exemplified In Works of Art. 
Being the fourth and coneliiding Rcries of ‘Sacreil and ricgenrlary Art.’ By 
Mrs. JamesOx mid L,-ul.v Easti.akr. Si-roiiU Eailioii, will) 13 Utehiiigs 
and 281 AVoodents. 3 vuh. square urou’ii 8vu. .|2:r. 

In the same Series, by Mrs. Jamfso.v. 

Leg^endi of the Saints and Martyrs. L'uutih Edition, with 19 
Btehings and 187 W'oodcuU. 2 vols. 31 a-. Cd. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 Tol. Sir. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 37 Etchings and IGS 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21 a. 


Mannfaclurc.^, 

DBAWINO &oni NATUBE; a Soties of Progressive Instructions in 
Sketching, from Elemi-ntrry Slmlies to Finished Views, with Einiiipl<>» 
from 8wit«r!aiid and the Pj-reiu cH. By Georor B.iRXASb. Profes-or of 
Drawing at i ugby School. Willi 18 Lithographic Plalcs, and 1U8 Nl'ood 
KiiBravinirs, Tinp. 8vo. 25s. 

GWILTS ENCYCLOPEDIA of ABCHITECTXTBE. New IMition, 
revisMl. with Allenitiniis and eoiishk-rablo Additions, by Wyatt 1 'ai‘Woktu . 
With above 350 Now KiigraviugH anil Diagrams on Wood by O. Jewilt, and 
upwards of 100 otitcr Woodcuts. 8vo. lln IJiccmCcr. 

TGBCAN SCGLFTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 4:i 
Etchings ami 38 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Phntographs. By 
CniHLES C. Perkins. 3 vols. imperial evo. C3s. 

The 6BAMMAB of HEBALDBY: coiitainiog u Description of ail the 
Principal Uliargos used in Armory, the Sigiiifli-ation of Ib raldlc: Tc•rm^, and 
thn Rules to bo in Blazoiiiiig and Alarshalling. By Juu.v B. 

CuBSANS. Fep, with lt>6 Woodcuts, -to.Od. 

The BNQINEEB’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery . By 
C. 8. Lowndes. Post 8vo. &<. 
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The ELEBTEirrS of HECEANISM. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
ProfwnoT of at the R. M. Acad. W^wlwich. Si:cund Edition 

vith 217 Woodcut*. Post 8vo. 6s. td. 

TTRE’B DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANTJFACTURES, and HINES, 
Re-writtcii and cnlarfcn! liy Robebi Uust.^.R.S. aasistc'd hj numerous 
(VnitribulorK cmiuciit iii Sctcnuc and t lie Art*. Wilh 2,000 Wuodcuts, 3 vols. 
*''<>• [/» X>ccciii6(t. 

ENCTCL0P,£DIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, ITislorical. Theoretical 
and Practical. Hy K. Cbesy, O.E. With above 3, OOO Woodcuts. 8vo.4as. 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILIWORE, By W. Fairbaien, CJ: 
Second Edition, with iSPlalcs and »28 Wcodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32*. ♦ 

ITscfal Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First 
and Secosh SEr.iKtf, wilh many Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo 
lu*. 6a. each. 


The Application of Cast and Wronght Iron to Building Purposes, 
ilylliosaino Author. ThlrdEdition.wiUui 1 latcs and ]18 Woodcuts. Svo.ld*. 

IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, ns comprised in a 
HcriesorKx|>eriincntal Kcecarrbcs on the Laws of Strain; the Strenirth'' 
Puraa,and other eonditiona of the Material ; endan Inquiry into the IVcs-mt 
and mspective State of the Navy, iDcluding the Exuei iniental Results on 
the Kvsuting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High VclodtU-s. Bv the 
same Author. With A Plate* and 130 Woodcuts. »vo. iw. 

The PEACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL; nn Illustrated Record 
of Meclianical and Engineering Science, and Epitome of Patent Inventions. 
4to. price 1*. monthly. 

The PRACTICE DRAUGHTSMAN'S HOOK of INDUSTRIAL DE- 
^ . JoUKsos. Assce. Inst. C.E. With many hundred lUuy.'/ations. 

The PATENTEE’S MANUAL : a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Jjctti r* Patent for the use. of Patentee* and Inventors. By J.and J H 
JoiiBSOX. Post 8vo. 7*. ' j n. 

The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 
vanous Anplieat ions to Mine-., Mill*, .‘it-am .Navipition, Railwavs and Aeri- 
wI»dcut^^4to.?&''*'‘‘''^’ : 'Villi 37 I'l.ii.’s and MS 

CatMhiim of the. Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 

Bail'va.vs. and Atrrieulturu. Bv the same 
Author. With 1»« Mcodciits. Fc)., {>;<. The iNTjioni’CTiOB of ’ Recent 
Improvement* may be had *cj>aroteIy. with lio Woodcuts, price 3*. 60. 

Hai^hook of the Steam Engine. Bv the same Author, focvinc a 
Krt to the Catechistn of the Slesini Engim-. wilh «7 M'oodcute. Ftp. P«. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Enpno*. aa »iaptcd for puriH.s.'s -.f I’.-a.e an.l War ; illustrattsi bv 
5??Py I *1*1 "eodents. By tic 'uiiie Aullior. New and pnlarvril 
tdjtion, in course of publication ii. it J-.n--. R.,.val 4to.2*.0d.eacli. 

The THEORY of WAR Illostrated by nnmerous Examples from 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L, M*cI)orr:*ii., Third Edition, with 10 Plans. 

fOSt oVO* Iw. Cu* 
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The ART of FERFUIiIERY ; the History and Theory of Odoura, and 
the Mrllimls of ExtrsitinK tli<‘ AroniM of PlaiitH. Hy'lJr. PiESSB, F.C.S. 
Third Edition, with 23 WucdciiU. Crown 3vo. IIM. 6J. 

Chenucal, Natural, and Physical Ha^ic. for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the santO Author. Third Edition, enlarged, witli;t3 Woodcuts. 
Pi’U. ar. 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. 1 Io.sktks, 
Esq. Sixth Edition, with Sd Woodcuts by 0. CBl'iKsiiAKK. lOtuo. be. C>/. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AOEICULTUBZ: coniprising the 
Larinc-oi'.t, Iniiirovcnient, and Jlwiateiuciit of L.'indcd Property, nmi tin- 
Cuitivaiion and Keoiiomy of the Productions of Agricuitun-. \Vitli l.loo 
Woodcuts. 6vo. 314. Od. 

Loudon’s Eneylopsdia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Praclienof Horiieultnro, Floriculture, Arlwriculiurc, tuid Landscaio! Gar- 
dening. With l.uOV WoodcuU. 8vo. 31t. 6d. 

London’s ZncyelopEedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture. With more tliau 2.ono Woodcuts. 8vo. 424. 

GARDEN ABCHITECTURE and LANDSCAPE GARDENING: illus- 
tratiiig the .Architectural Kinbellishinent of Gardens, wiili Tb'nmrks ut> 
Ijiiidsctipo Gardening in its relation to .Vrcliiteclure. By Joirs AKTnris 
Bnoutis. Svo. with 1B4 WuudouLB, 14«. 

HISTORY of WINDSOR GREAT PARK and WINDSOR FOREST. 

By WiLMAU kISMZiKS, Resident Deputy-Surveyor. With i Maps and 2U 
Piiutographs. Imp. folio, A.sfs. 

BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms. at Mlcltanhiius and Lady-Day 

Eighth Edition, revised hy J. 0. Moeton. 8vo. lit*. M . 


IleUgious and Moral Works. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Uaeou> BnovritE, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Bvo. ICs. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, in Reply to Rishop Colenso. 
By the same. Soooud Edition. 8vo. it. 

Examination Questions on Bishop Browne’s Exposition of the 
Articles. IfytUoRov.J. Gonut, M.A. Fcp.34.0d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a CommeDtaiy'. and Practiciil and 
Devotional Siigcestiona for Headers and Studintsot the English Bible. Bv 
the Ri v. P. C. Cook. M.A. Canon of Exeter, Ac. New EUilion. sv». Ji’s. tin. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By W. J. Conyukake, 
Itt.A. late Fellow of Triu.Coll.Cantab.and i. 8. llowsos, D.D. laic I'riucipal 
Of Liverpool College. 

Libbarv Ei>iTio:(. with all the Orucina] Illustrations, Maps. Landscapes 
on Sti el, Wuudeuts, Ac. i vols. 410. 434. 

Imteembuiate EomON. with a Selection of Majis, Plates, and Woodcuts 
2 vols. square crown 8vo.3l4. 6d. 

People’s EnitiON, revised and condensed, with 43 Illustrations and 
Haps, 'i vols. cruwu Svo, 12*. 
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Tho VOYAGE and SHIPWEECK of 8T. PATTI; with Diwcriations 
on tho Lifu nnil Writings of Si. Luk>-aiid the Ships and NaTii-ition of the 
.Viiciciits. Jly JAMKs Smith, of Jurilnnbill, P.R.S. Third Hililion, witli 
Kroolispivci', 4 (Uuiris, and II VVocdi uls. Cruwii bvo. Km. ll'A 

FASTI BACEI, or a Key to the Ohron- loey 4>f the New Te^amein ; 
<-n-n|iri>iii)rni) iiistorica) lianiiany of the Four 0n*|>e1s. and i;liroii<>l<ii:ic.Tl 
Tables (n-nera'dy froui b.C. 70 to a.d. 70; with a Preliminary Uis»-'< t dion on 
tUo Cliroiiolof.v of the New 'iVsiamem. and other Aids to the clncidatioji uf 
thu subject. Jiy Thomas Lewis, M.A. Imperial 8vo. ii*. 

A CEITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 8T. PAUL’S 
LpiNtlea. By l.'.J.Ui.LlCOTT, IXD. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, bvo 

Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians, Third KUition, Ss. Gtf. 

pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, IDs. 6d. 

Philippiaas, Colosiians, and Fbileaioa, Tliinl Edition, lOs.Od. 

Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7.t. *jd. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ: beint; t: 
HniKcnii I^tctures for IStil. By the same Author. Fourtli Kdilinu, sui, 
pric<o IDS. Od. 

The Destiny of the Creatare; and other Scrnions preached bt forc 
the UnivcrsityofCaiubridgre. Uythosame. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. &.v. 

The Sroad and the Narrow Way; Thvo Sermons preachud before 
the University of Cambridite. Ry tliesanic. Urown Svo. 2$. 

RoT. T. H. H0BNF8 INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 
ami Kiiowlr>iIse of the il<>ly Scriptures. Eleventh F.ilition, corrected ami 
catendixl umivr euruful Editorial revision. With 4 Baps and :!2 Woodcuts 
and Fikcainiilcs. 4 vols. bvo. £8 13s. ttJ. 

Rot. T. H. Horne’s Compendious Introdnction to tho Stiiily of the 
Rible, Ih-tiiK an Analysis of tho larvor work by tho same Author. Rc-odited 
by tho Rev. Joiis .AYua, M..t. With Maps. Ac. Post 8vu. On. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Riwik'. Pon.<ms. I'laoos, Evi-nts, ami other icaKcrsof which ni'Tilion is m.-vh- 
in Holy Scrii-liir*-: intoiidr^i to establish its .tulliorily n'.d illustrate i'.' 
(loiiients. By IL'V. J. .\ykk, M.A. W'ilh Maps, 16 I’lato.', and nun.i-r'i'.s 
Woodcuts. Pep. Itis. Ui/. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes. Grnmmnric.sJ sod Kxcgctical. 
By tho Rov. W. WEnsiKn, and the Jb-v. W. F. Wij.KtssdS, M..\. 3 
Tills. Svo. Hi it. 

VoL. I. llio GoKiK-ls and .Vcls, 2<is. 

VoL. 11. the Epistles and A|iocs;,v|iae. iu. 

EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and ilhistratcd. 
By 4. E. Pbescott. M.A. Vol. 1. Ma:iluic and JIai-ki A'ot. if.’ijiic and 
John, i vuis. Svo. 6*. eacli. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By 'he Rinht ILw. J, W. Coi.l.V'U, D.I). Lord liishup of Natal, P( 0 |..ii-\ 
Eililioii, in i vol. urown Svo. lis. nr in 5 Hurls, l«. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CHITICAIIY EXA MINED, 
i y I’liif. .A. Kvi-ISEV, of Leyden, Tismilaled frniri the lluteli, am! cdili d 
u'llli Notes, by W. (Julhsso. Uishoii of NalaL svo. e.-. Orf. 
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The CHUECK and the WOELD ; Kssays on Questions of tin- Day 
By Various \Vrit«>r8. BUitnd ii.v iSio Ui v.’ O kbv Shipi-kv, S<x-ontl 

EdEioo, thoroufrhiy revised, S>u. lAs. 

The FOBMATION of CHEISTENLOM. Paki L ByT. \V. Allik.-. 
8vo. 12#. 

CHEISTEITDOJI’S DIVISIONS: a Philr.Rophicnl Sketch of the Diri- 
«io(U of tho Christian Fiimily in Bust and West. By Eomi'NP 8. >'vofi.Kri,“. 
formerly Kullow and Tutor of iTtsiua Cull. Oxford. Post 6vu. 7#. ('s/. 

Chrietendom's Dmeions, Pakt II. Greeks and Latins, beinir a His- 
tory of their Dissi-nsions and Overtures fur Peace dovra to the RernriiialiiHi. 
By the same .\uHmr. [.Vc«r/y readn. 

The LIFE of CHRIST ; an Eclectic Gospel, from the Old and New 
Trstainonts. armnsed on a New Prin<-inle, willi Analytical Tahlc.i, &e. By 
Cjiacles Ok i.a PaYUii, il.A. Trim Coll. Csmb. Ee^sod Bditioo. bvo. n*. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 
or, Histoi7 of the Apoci-ypha. By Ebnsst uii RiTNSE.'r. S rol.s. 8vo. 28*. 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERAT17RE. E iited by tho Most 

Euv. Archbishop Maxn'IXO. 8va li>$. liil. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Rcjison and 
Rovr.lation. By the Most lUw. .\.rchbUliop Manxino. bcoond Uditioii. 
Crown 8tu. Se.od. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the llcv. W. Tkiupi.k. Il.l). tho llcv. 
R. WiLLl.iMS. B.D. tho Rov. It. Powui.t. M..t. E- v. H. B. Wll.sos. 
B.l>. C. W. (ioonwix. M-A. the Rev. M. PAirCbo.s, B.D. »nii the liev. B. 
JowiTT, M.A. 'rwi'lfth Edilioo. Fcp. 8vo. as. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. WriiKofic and Soajiks's 
T ranslation and Notes, rc-edited by the Rev. W. Sti'iius, M..1. » voU. 
8vo. 5#. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life ly 
Bishop HitnKii. Revised and corrected by the Itin. C. P.Epjss, 10 voN. 
prico £0 tht. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of 'Amy 
llerbert.’ New Kditioii. I'ep.SVo. 5*. 

Thon^hte for the Holy Week, fnr Young Persons. By the saino 
Author. Third Kditiun. Pep. bvo. 2*. 

Self-Ezamination before ConATmation. By tho s.ituc Author. :i: 2 ini>. 

pricu !#. Cd. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writuis 
oftiio Early and KtiKltah Clmroh. Bythesaine. IcinA-v. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled fn-m the lyrititigs n! 
Bishop Jehkut Taylob. Byihe&amc. Pep. 5*. 

Preparation for the Holy Commnnion; the Devotions chkiiy Irom 
the works of Jubeyiv Taylob. By the same. 32nio. 3«. 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Eevolaticn, 
and applied to Female Ediu-atiou in the Uptx'r Classes. By ihu snuu'. 
•i vubf. rep. 12#. Sr/. 
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The WIFE’S KANUAl ; ur. I’nivcrs*. Thou^hK anti Soiij;* on Several 
Ocoasioiu of a Ma(rui>'!< Life. Ity'tlLO Rev. W. Caltbbt, M.A, CronnSve. 
prL(;e X0«. <k/. 

SPIBITUAL SONGS for tlie SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through, 
nut the Year. B? J.S. li. Mosssll, LL.D. Vicar oi’Eghaui. Fourth EilUion. 
Fep. 1#. ed. 

The Beatitodes : Abasement before God ; Sorrow fi>T Sin ; Mecknos 
or Spirit; Desire Tor iJiiIiacss; Gentleness; Purity of Ucart; tliv I’rare- 
niakors ; Sufferiiigs fur Christ, liytbesaciu. Third Edition. Pep. 3<. dt/. 

LYEA D0UE6T1CA; ('hristian Songs for Domestic EdiScation 
Translated from the I’nall^ry aud Harp of C. J. P. Spitta. and from oth. r 
sources, by Eicn.titu Massik. FUiSTaiid Second SsBiES.fcp. 4<.4kf. each. 

LYBA 8ACBA ; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fnu^ents 
of Ba^'rod I'l-'li'y. lOditud by the Kcv. B. W. SAVII.E, M.A. Third Edition, 
onlarged and imiirovod. Fep. 6«. 

LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink* 
MoaTiT, Fikst Sbbiis. llyuiiis for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 
SECuaoSEitiES, the Christian Life. Fep.Os. each Sekies. 

Hymns from Lyra Oormanica, ISmo. 1«. 

LYRA EUCHARISTICA; Hymns aud Verses i>n the Holy Communion, 
.Ancient and Mr-dem: with other Poems. Editcdby tlio Uuv. Obby Skip- 
LEV, M..\. Sueoiul EdiUoii, Fcp. 7*. Otf. 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern-, with other P>x-nis. By the buuic Editor. Second Editiun, 
altered and enlarged. Ft p. Ts.thf. 

Lyra Uystica; Hymns and Verse* on Sacred Subjects, Anc'aiit and 
Modern, liy the same Editor. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND ; a complete Hyinn*Ut«>k in 
aeeordam-o with the S<'rv;cis nnd Fe>liviiU of the Church of EiiKhmtl : the 
llyiuiis tnnwlaledbv ('. Wi.skwortu ; Vlie tunes arninged hy Prof. 
W. S. Ben. NETT and OiroGoLDseu-Miui. Fep.Ato.l^s.tW. 

Cougregatiozial Edition. Fcp. 2x. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Hislovieal 
Inquiry into its Developmeiit in the Cliureli : uilh an Introduetion on the 
Principle of Thool»Kii'al Jleveloimienl*. By II. N. M.A. for- 

merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oifiird. Svo, S». Cc/. 

FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY: an attem|>t to consider f.tmiliarly the 
Vt'eektbiy Life and I.abunrs of u Country Cler,;yiiian. By R. </be, M.A. 
Vicai- of Abbott’s Langley and Rnrrl l>eaii. Fep. 5s. 

Our Sermons : an Attempt to consider familiarly, but rcvcreitily, the 
Preacher’s Work iu the present day. By the same Author. Fcp. C». 

PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations. By (licuoau 
WiiATEt.T, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin, hvo. 7». 
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Travels, Voyages, (j■6^ 


ICE-CAVB8 of FEAI7CE and SWITZEBLAWD; a N.-irrative of Snb- 
tvrrani’an Exp'oralion. i:y tiiP K''v. «. F. Browse, M..\. Fellow and 
Assistaiit-'l utor ■>r St. Catlieriiie's I'oll. CaiiiUrklBP, JI.A.C. Willi 11 lllus- 
Irati'iiiK «■■ Wood. S(|iiure crown Svo. Vi:s. (kl. 

VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZERLAND. By Sophia D. J)ei.u-\uu. 
post sr«. at. oa. 

HOW WE SPENT the 5UKEIER : or, a VoyaRe en ZigaaR in Switser- 
laod and Tyrol wiili KoincJI" nilK-rsor ilie .1 i.pibbCi.0b. From tlioSkotrli- 
Bnok or one of tile I'arl.v. 'riiiril Kdiiioii, rC'drown. in oblong.' 4to. with 
alionlSixi lllu'tr.itioas, IS«. 

BEATEN TRACES ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
.Antlion-ssor’A V.iyaftoon Zictae,’ With 42 Plates coiitainini? about •2<J') 
Ski'lelii's fnnn Drawings inadu on the Spot. 8vo. Ide. 

hlAP of the CHAIN of HONT BLANC, from an actnal Stirrcy in 
ItwiS — 18<>4. By A. Ai>a>is-Krii.i.t. l-'.RG.S. M..A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the .\lpino Club. In Chromolithojcraphy on extra sloiii 
drawiiijr-paiier 2siii. x iTiii. iiricc Kkt. or luouuiud on caiivaD in a roldi:.;; 
case, ! 2 . 1 . liii. 

TRANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS and its PEOPLE. By Charlks 
B os i.R. With Ti Maps and lo lUustratioui ou Wood and in OhromoUlho- 
Kraj'Iiy. iig. 

EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 
I.iike Nniiiiia-nl the Victoria Falls, liy TnoBAB Dai.nks, F.U.G.S. Sro. 
wilii Map and lllustralions, 2lx. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA; their History, 
Ib'Cieroei. and I'msjvrtH. By Msttjikw Macfie, F.R.U.S. With Maps 
aiiil Ii.Ll^l^atioas. 8vo. I 85 . 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

AiiHtialis. Ta-‘niaiiin. ami New l^eniand. from the Earlieet Date to the 
Pn Day. By Wn 1 1 iM Mowitt. With a Maps of the Reciml Explor.x- 
tions rrom UlUcial Sou.ces. 2 rul&. Svu. 2Uii. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Nnrrative of a Three Years' Rc.si- 
demc in Jaean. liy Sir RCTiiFkFOUU ALCOCK, K.C.B. 2 voir. tiro, witli 
lliiiimruua Ulustratious, . 12 s. 

FLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By C. R. Wki.i>. With 
severni KiipraviiiKii on Wood from DrawiuKs by tbc .Aullior. I’ust sto. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. Excursions thronch Tyrol, Cariiithi.i. 
i'arMiela. and Friuli in 1861, 1802. and 186-8. By J. (Di.bkkt and 0. C. 
CiirRCiiii-L, F.U.O.S. With numerous lllus.rationa. Sqiuirc crowu 
Sio. ils. 

A SUMMER TOU? in the ORISONS and ITALIAN VALLEYS of 
the Iteruilia. liy Mrs. IIkkbv Frbsbbikld. With 2 Coloiin-d Sl.ips and 
1 Views. Post 8 V 0 . KJs.Od. 

Alpine Byeways; or, I.iirht Leaves gathered in 1S.V9 and 1860. By 
Ihe same .lulhori'S.s. Pest Svo. witli lllnstmtions. Iflt. W. 
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A LADY’S TOUB EOTTND MONTE KOSA; ind.iilmg Visits to the 
Italian Vslli'y)!. With Map ami Illustrations. PostSvo. 1-U. 

GDIDE to the PYBENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. Br 
CuAKLES Paceb. Willi Maps, Ae.and Appendix., Fcp. 6s. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. Bj John Ball. M.R.I.A. la'e Prcsulenl of 
the Alpine Club. Post Sro. with Maps and other lllustratious. 

Guido to the Eastern Alps, ntar'y ready. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
Zi-miatt, Ac. 7s. 6<t. 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour* 
hood of Moiito Itiisa and the Ori'at St. Doriiard ; with Loiubardy and the 
adjoiiiiuR pertinn of Tjrol. 7*. 6(J. 

A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O'Shba. Post 8vo. with Travelling 
Hap, iSs. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMSUS; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 
Euvitiod Edition, with 4 Woodcuts. ISino. is, 6<f. 

CAPTAIN JAMES COOK ; liis Life, Voyages, and Di!>covcrie8. Revised 
Edition, with numerous Wut>di'iii.'>. ismo. Cd. 

HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH AMERICA. 

Tliird iOiiilion, with numerous Wnodoiits. 18ma. 2#.fld. 

NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY between 1793 
and 18.17. fotnpilc'd from I'Hiehl Purunu'iits ii> th” .\il mi rally hv W. O. S. 
GiLLVj « illi s> l*rrfa<v by W. S. (ill.i.Y, 1).I). 'I'liird Kditioii. I^cp. 6*. 

A WEEK at the LAND'S END. By J. T. Bi.icirr ; assisted by E. 
11. Rodd. It. Q. Covcu, and J. Uaus. With Mup luid iiil Woodcuts. Vcp. 
price tW. 6tl. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES : Old Halls. Baitlcpie^ds and 
Seciics Illustrative of Striking PaMsages in English History and Poetry. 
Dy WiLi.lAU Uowirr. 8 vols. Miuare crown 6vo. with Wood Engravings, 
price' 25*. 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo.lis. 6tf. 


Workn of Fiction. 


ATHESSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. Comyn. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
BlUee: a Tale. By tho same Author. Post Svo. 9*. 6t/. 

STORIES and TALES by the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert, '^uniform 
Edition, each Tale or Story conipP to in a siiigie Volume. 


Anv HsaonKT, 2i.Cd. 
Qbrtrcdb, 2*.6<f. 

Earl’s Ual'ohteb. 2*. 6d. 
Expkkiencb of LiFr, 2*. 6<t. 
Clkvb Hall. a«.6(f. 

A Glimpse of the World. By the 


Ivons, :is. M. 

Kai'iiakin^ Ashton, 3*. 6<f. 

MABOAflBT PSKCITAI., 5S. 

Lasktok Par»osagb, 1*. Cd. 
Ubsula, 4*.iid. 

Author of ‘Amy Ilerben.’ F#p. 7s.6d. 
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THE SIX SI8TEBS of tbs YALLETS : an Historical Eomencc. By 
W. BBahiky-Moobb, M.A. Incuml)cnt of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Third 
Edition, with 14 Illustmtions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Ths OLABIATOBS; A Talc of Rome and Judtea. By G. J. Whttb 
Hbltilie. Crown ^o. 6». 

Digby Grand, an Autobiography, By the same Aothor. "i to). 5s, 

Eats Coysntiy, an Autobiography, By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 

General Bonnes, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 vol. 5*. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 vol. 5s. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Queen’s Uaries, a Romance of Holyrood. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Interpreter, a Talc of the War. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 

TALE3 from GREEK MYTHOLOGY, By Geobok W. Cox, M.A. 
latu Schobr ofTiin. Coll. Ozon, Second Edition. Square 16mo. Ss, 6(f. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Fcp. Ss. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same AntLor. Fcp. 4s. 6d. 

BECKER’S GALLOS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augnstos : 
with Ndicx and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and Cnstonis of the 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post 8vo. Is. lit/. 

BECKER'S CEARICLES; a Talc illustrative of Private Life among the 
.Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Exciiraasca. Now Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6<I. 

ICELANDIC LEGENDS. Collected bv Jon Aknason. Selected and 
Translated from the Icolandic hy G. 1?. J. Powkll and E. Maontsson. 
Second Series, with Notes and an Intrndiietorj' Ussay on tho Orifrin and 
Gcniiisofthe Icelandic Folk-Lore, and 3 illustrations on wood. Cr. 8vo. 2Is. 

The WAilDEN: a Novel. By Antwont Trollope. Crown 8vo, 2$. 6tf. 

Bareheater Towers : a Sequel to ‘ The Warden.’ By the same 
Author. Crown 5VO. .1*. fit/. 


Poetry and The Drama. 

GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. Translated by JoHic Anstbr. LT..D. 
M.R.I.A, Kcaius Professor of Civil Law in the University of BubUr- Post 
8vo. 16 *. 

TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated into English Verse 
by Sir J. KiSGBTOR James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. fcp, with Faesiraile, 1«. 

FOETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE; with final Revision 
and Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 18*. or cnoh vol. separately, t>«. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, Chca[>e8t Editions complete in 1 vol. 
including the AutobioEraphii'Ol Prefaces and Author’s last Notes, whleli arc 
still copyright. Crown 8vo. ruby typ’. with J'.trLrait, (if. or Peoples 
Edilioii, 111 laioiier type, 12 *. 6d, 

Moore's Poetical Works, as above, Libv.srv Eilitinn, metliun; Svo. 
with I’ortmit and Vignette, Hf. or hi iti y<jK L-ii. 3s. tv/, triich. 
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UOOBE’S IBI8H MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, Tfitb I6I Steel Plate* 
from Urigiual Drawings. 8uper*royaI 8vo. Kl*. 6d. 

Miniatnre Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies wifb MaclistS De- 
signs (os above) rc<lu(»d in Tntliugrapl'j', tiii]i«l6mo. l(u. id. 

MOOBE’B LALLA BOOEH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings aiul other Illustrations, fop. 4to. SU. 

BODTHET’S POETICAL W0BE8; with the Author’s last Corrections 
and oopjiright Addiiiuns. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and ViKiielU-, its. or iu lU vols. fep. U. 6d. each. 

LAT8 of ANCIENT BOUE; with Iviy and the Armada. By the 
Eight lion. Macavi..(V. liitiio. it. (id. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
AVcod. (.irigiiial and from the .‘tiuiiiiie, fioin Drawings by G. ScUAaP. Frii- 
410. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Bone, 
with Maclise’s Designs (as aliovei reilnecd in Lithograpliy. Iiiin. ICino. 
10«. id. 

POEMS. By Jeax Ixoelow. Eleventh Edition. Fcp. Svo. Us. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with nearly 100 Illnstra- 
tiuna by Eminent .Vrtists, engraviML on WoikI by tbu Druthers DAJ.raBi.. 
Eep. 4U>, 2l«. 

POETICAL W0EZ8 of LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON (,T..E.L J 
2 vols. lemo ID*. 

PLATTIHE with the POETS ; a Sclectitjn of the beet English Pobtry 
tor the use of Children. DyaLABT. Kevlsod Edition. Crown Svo. 

SHAESPEABE’S SONNETS NEVER BEPOBE INTEBFAETED; 
his PRIVATE FRIENDS identified ; together with a recovered LIKE- 
NESS uf UlAlSELt'. By GbraID MaBSKT. 8ro. 18e. 

BOWDLEB’S FAMILY SHAXSFEABE, cheaper Gcnnine Edition, 
complelu iu 1 vut. large type, with 3<J Woodcut Illustrations, price 14s. or 
with the same Illcbtilatiuss, in 0 iiueket vols. it. M. each. 

ABUNDINES CAMI, sive Miisarum Cantabrigiensium Lusiis canuri. 
Collegit atqueedidit H. DROBY,M..t. EditioSuxlB,curavit H. J.Houosox, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The £N£ID of VIRGIL Trarsh’ted into English Verse. By Joii.s 
CoHlstlTON. MA. Corpus Professor of Latin in tlie IJuivc reity of Osforri. 
Crown bvo. 0». 

The ILIAD of HOMER TRANSLATED into BLANK VERSE. Hy 
ICRAFOD Charlrs Wrigiit, M..t. lale Fellow of Mnicd. roll. Oxwt. 3 vo -. 
urowi. svu. 21«. 

The ILIAD of HOMEB in ENGLISH HEXAMETER VERSE. Bv 
J. llENEF Dart. M,.\. of Exeier College, Oxford: Author of • The bxilo of 
ht. Holi'iia, Newdigatu, IBSS.’ »>iuare crown 8ro- 31#. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Tersa Rima by 
.long Dayman, JI.A. (.tVitli tin- It.ilin.: i'c.it, aili i Ji.vnfltf- in'crii: i;i'.J.j 
Svo. 21.S. 
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Rural Sports^ (j-t*. 

ENCTCLOPilDIA of RURAL SPORTS; a complete Account. Flis- 
toricnl. Hmrtiral. and Lcscriotlvr, of UuiitiliC. ShootiilK. Pialliiic. Racillft, 
Ac. By D. I*. BlaiXK, M'ith above CUO Woodcut* {ifl from Dcni^nu by 
Jons Lskcb). Bvo. 4ii. 

NOTRS on RIFLE SHOOTING. By Captain Hbatok. Adiuiant of 
the Third Manelioeli'r Rido VoluntMT Corps. Revised Hdition. Ken. S*. Gif. 

€01. HAWKER'S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN in all 
tliat ri-laie.* to Guns anil Slioot'iic. Eevbri.-d by the Author’s Son. 8qu.ire 
crown Rvo. with IlhistratioiiA, ISa. 

The RIFLE, its THEORY and PRACTICE. By Arthpr Walkkr 
( 7Sth Uitthlaiidcrs), 8iafl‘. Hylhc and Fleetwood Sirhools of Musketry. 
Second Kdition. Crown 8vo. with liS Woodcuts, 6*. 

Tho DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Guide ; a Treatise on 
the Ugft Ilf the Gun. Dosr-brcaktnf. Piiroon-hliootijiK, Ac. By Marksman. 
Revi.«‘d Edition. Fop, 8ro. with Pl.ttes, S*. 

HINTS on SHOOTING, FISHING, Ac. both on Sea and I.ard and in 
the Prc*h and Saltwater Loch* nf Scollatidj being tlie ExixTiences of 
C. Ini.B. Second Edition, rciisixl. Vep, Os. 

The FLY“FI8HER’8 ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfrkp Konat.ds, With 
coliniri'd R-'pceaeiilalioii* of the Nnltiral and ArtiHcial insect. Sixth 
Edition : witli -fO coloured I’lates. 8vo. Its. 

HANDBOOK of ANGLING : Tcachiinf Fly-fishintr, Trollinp, Bottom- 
flsiiiiiic. Salmon-flshiiiic; with the Natiirnl HixtOiy of River Kisli, aud the 
Vst RiodcN of Catching them. By Erhkmrra. Pep. Woodcuts. 5«. 

The CRICKET FIELD; or, the History and the Science of the Game 
of Cricket. By Jauks Ptcropt, B.A. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 

The Cricket Tutor ; a Treatise exclusively I’racticiil. By the same. 
ISmo. l*. 

Cricketana. By the same Author. With 7 Portraits. Fcp. As. 

The HORSE-TRAINER'S and SFORTKAN'S GUIDE: with Consider- 
atloMK oil the Duties of GriKims. on I’nn'linsiiiR Blood Stock, and on Veteri- 
nary Eiamination. By DlOBT Col.i.IN*. Post 8vo. Os. 

The HORSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 
Miles. Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations Imperial svo. I2s. C<f. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. By the same Author. Post 
8vo. with Illustrations, 2f. 6d. 

StablesandStable-Fittinga. Bytbesame. Imp. STo.with ISPIatcs, ISs. 

BemarkD on Horses' Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. By the same. 
Pont 8vo. is.W. 

On DRILL and MANSuVBES of CAVALRY, combined with Horse 
Artillcr>-. By M^or-Gen. Michael W. S-UITO. C.B. Commanding the 
Pn..nah Division or the Bombay .tr.ny. svo. 12*. ed. 

BLAINE’S VETERINARY ART ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi' 
Oli'g.V, and Cnralivc Treatment of the Di^^n.scs nf the Ilon.c, .N'nnt Catllo 
and Sheep. Seventh Kdition. revised and enlarged by C. Steel, M.B.C.V.8,L. 
Svo. with Plates and tVoodcuts. ISs. 
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The HOBSE; with n Treatise on Draught. By Wih.iam Youatt. 
Xuw Kdiiiun, revised and enlarged. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, lOi- M. 

The Dog. By tiie same Author. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts 6f. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By'SlOKSHENOB. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Siinare crown Svo. les. 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown Svo. 21«. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Es«ny on Partnri- 
tion ill the Cow. Ity J. R.DoBSOtc, M.B.C.V.8. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 
price 7<. 6d. 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 

BANKING, CUBRENCY, and the EXCHANGES : a Practical Trea- 
tiftfl. Ry AsTaUBCKUilP.Bauk Manager, formerly of the Bank of England. 
Poet Svo. «U. 

The THEOBT and PBACTICE of BANKING, By Hkn-rt Dcsnino 

JIaclbod, M..4. Barristcr-at'Law. Second Bdition, oittirely remudeiled. 
2 vuls. Svo. SOt. 

PBACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH SHIPMASTERS to UNITED 

States I’orts. By Piebbefomt HuWAitBS, Her Britannic Hatty’s Vice* 
Cousul at New York. Poet Svo. Sa Uf. 

A NAUTICAL DICTIONARY, defining the Technical Language re- 
lative to the Building and Equipment of Sailiiii^'eMeK and Steamers, tc. 
Bv ARTuna Yoitko. Second Edition; with Plates and ISO Woodcuts. 
Svo. la*. ) 

A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
inen-vaiid Commercial Navigation. By J. &. M‘Ci;t.U>CB, Esq. Svo. with 
Maps and Plans. 60s. 

A MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By J. M'Neii, B<>ti), late Cap- 
tain R..\. Third Edition; with 240 Woodcuts and 11 coloured Plates. 
Post Svo. 12S. U(f. 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Coro- 
iiimrlici.. Rv Travers Twisa, D.C.L. Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford. 2 vuls. Svo. SUs. ur separately. Part I. Peaee. 12s. 
I’aRT 11. IPar, las. 


Works of Utility and General Information. 

MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
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